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THE  MISSION  TO  DEEP  SEi  FISHERMEN. 

*1116  Mission  to  Dsep  Sea  Fishermen”  is  an 
y.ngliah  society,  which  aims  to  bring  the  bless- 
iiigs  of  Christianity  within  the  reach  of  the 
Rshermen  who  are  away  from  home  on  long 
omises.  It  is  estimated  that  twenty  thousand 
British  subjects  are  engaged  in  the  deep  sea 
fishing.  They  sail  from  almost  every  harbor  of 
kingdom  to  the  fishing'grounds,  where  they 
remain  in  their  little  smacks  for  eight  to  ten 
we^  at  a  time.  Steam  vessels  receive  the 
•“catch"  of  fish,  and  transport  it  rapidly  to 
Biarket,  while  the  fishermen  continue  day  after 
'day  at  their  laborious  work.  Their  .exposure  to 
physical  and  moral  peril  is  constant.  The  fa'* 
vorite  fishing-ground  is  a  submarine  sand  bank, 
the  “Dodgers,"  which  is  situated  off  the 
northern  coast  of  England,  in  the  German 
Ooea^.  pere  the  storms  are  frequent  and 
jevqte,  and  wounds,  bruises,  and  sicknesses  are- 
to  Vje  expected.  The  fishermen  have  few  amuse- 
Left  to  themselves  in  their  idle  mo¬ 
ments,  they  inevitably  indulge  in  coarse,  pro¬ 
fane,  vulgar  conversation,  and  when  the 
“copers"  are  around,  they  are  readily  tempted 
to  drunkenness.  For  the  “copers”  are  trading 
vessels  which  visit  the  fishing  fleet  with  sup¬ 
plies  of  tobacco,  liquor,  and  vile  books.  Their 
influence  has  been  alarmingly  destructive. 
Hundreds  of  fishermen  have  been  ruined  by 
them,  and  in  some  instances,  whole  crews  have  : 
become  unfit  to  work  their  vessels.  An  instance  , 
is  given  where  a  man  was  kept  on  deck  twenty- 
“^ven  hours,  because  the  skipper  and  all  the  rest 
m  the  crew  were  dead  drunk  in  the  cabin  after 
a  visit  to  a  “coper."  “To  call  these  sojourners 
on  the  windy  ocean  a  company  of  hard  drinkers, 
to  mention  them  as  paying  in  lost  lives,  wrecked 
prospects,  and  ruined  homes,  a  fearful  annual 
sacrifice  to  the  cruel  Moloch  of  intemperance,  is 
but  a  bare  and  forcibly  feeble  way  of  indicating 
the  ravages  made  amongst  them  by  fiery  intoxi¬ 
cants.”  The  business  was  once  demoralizing, 
and  nothing  was  done  for  many  years  to  counter¬ 
act  its  tendencies. 

In  the  year  1881,  however,  the  providence  of 
Hod  led  the  Secretary  of  the  Thames  Church 
Mission  Society  to  visit  the  “  Doggers, "  and  to 
make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  condition  of 
the  fishermen.  He  returned  with  a  profound 
impression  of  their  need,  and  what  was  better, 
with  a  plan  for  their  relief.  This  plan  ripened 
into  the  purchase  of  a  smack,  which  was  to  be 
manned  by  an  earnest  Christian  crew,  and  to  go 
out  as  “  an  evangelist  to  the  hitherto  neglected 
deep  sea  fishermen.”  The  success  of  the  first 
vessel  led  to  the  equipment  of  a  second,  and 
then  to  a  third,  until  at  this  writing,  ten  smacks 
have  bewi  placed  under  this  Gospel  commission. 
Three  of  these  smacks  are  fitted  out  as  hospitals 
and  carry  a  surgeon  with  all  essential  medical 
nnd  surgical  appliances.  As  the  work  developed, 
it  was  deemed  wise  to  separate  it  from  the 
Thames  Church  Mission  Society,  and  to  organ¬ 
ise  it  under  a  distinctive  charter  of  its  own. 
This  has  been  done,  and  prominent  men  from 
different  branches  of  the  one  Church  of  our 
blessed  Lord  have  been  called  to  the  manage- 
l^ment  of  its  affairs.  To  offset  the  deadly  work 
of  the  “copers,”  it  was  decided  to  sell  tobacco 
on  the  smacks  of  the  mission.  All  the  fisher¬ 
men  are  smokers,  and  the  sale  of  tobacco  was 
the  “copers’  ”  apology  for  appearing  in  the  fleet. 
But  when  the  Mission  began  to  sell  better  and 
-cheaper  tobacco,  the  “  copers”  were  driven  away, 
and  their  visits  became  infrequent.  To  pur¬ 
chase  tobacco,  the  men  come  to  the  Gospel 
smacks,  where  they  are  kindly  received,  sup¬ 
plied  with  warm  clothing  and  good  books,  and 
urged  to  attend  the  services  which  are  held  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  day.  The  aim  is  constant  to 
reach  these  neglected  souls  with  salvation,  and 
to  persuade  them  to  become  followers  of  Him, 
whose  earthly  friendships  were  among  fisher¬ 
men. 

These  direct  efforts  have  been  honored  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Conversions  are  constantly  re¬ 
ported.  Each  new  day  is  greeted  with  public 
-fvayer  and  praise.  The  decks  of  the  mission 
vessels  are  often  crowded  with  earnest  worship¬ 
pers,  whose  songs  are  borne  far  away  across  the 
sea.  At  evening  time  there  are  meetings  of  a 
more  formal  character,  at  which  brief  sermons 
are  preached,  and  opportunity  is  given  for 
Christian  testimony.  Then  on  the  Lord’s  day, 
especial  efforts  are  made  to  induce  the  crews  to 
rest  from  work  and  to  visit  the  floating  Bethels. 
A  Christian  merchant,  who  spent  three  weeks 
on  board  of  a  mission  smack,  thus  describes  the 
experiences  of  one  of  these  days :  “  Two  services 
were  held  as  usual.  In  the  morning  about  four¬ 
teen  fishermen  were  present,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  about  twenty-four.  At  the  close  of  the 
Mvioe,  several  skippers  testified  to  the  unspeak¬ 
able  blessings  which  they  had  received  from  the 
Mission  in  the  North  Sea.  One  man  was  observed 
to  be  bathed  in  tears  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  afternoon  service,  and  when  at  the  close  be 
.was  conversed  with,  he  frankly  stated  that 
something  that  had  been  said  had  revealed 
himaelf  to  his  own  heart  as  a  sinner.  He  was 
directed  to  the  loving  Saviour,  and  before  leav¬ 
ing.  he  was  able  to  sing  T  am  cleansed  by  the 
blood  of  the  crucified  One.’  In  the  evening  a 
most  refreshing  prayer-meeting  was  held,  at 
which  in  addition  to  our  own,  crew,  there  were 
present  five  skippers,  some  of  whose  prayers 
were  most  soul- stirring.  Daring  the  day,  several 
men  confessed  Christ,  and  though  our  opportu¬ 
nities  for  work  have  been  few,  yet  we  have  much 
to  thank  Gk>d  for  in  the  measure  of  success  that 
has  attended  our  efforts.” 

The  injuries  and  sicknesses  of  the  fishermen 
now  receive  prompt  attention.  Formerly  a 
broken  leg  or  arm  was  bound  up  with  rough 
splints,  and  the  sufferer  was  left  to  take  care 
of  himself,  until  the  cruise  should  come  to  an 
end;  and  a  fever  was  treated  with  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  remedy,  a  spoonful  of  pepper  and  vine¬ 
gar.  All  this  has  been  changed.  A  distress 
signal  quickly  brings  the  hospital  smack  along¬ 
side,  and  the  patient  is  gently  carried  to  a  cot 
or  hammock,  where  he  can  receive  just  such 
attention  as  would  be  his  if  on  shore.  The  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  care  is  evident  in  this  conver¬ 
sation,  which  was  ovwheard  recently:  “That 
was  a  brave  young  doctor,  Jack,  we  had  out 
amongst  ns  a  short  time  ago.  You  remember 
that  dark  night  we  went  oS  in  our  boat  with 
the  doctor  to  see  one  of  our  mates  with  his 
collar-bone  out f”  “I  should  think  I  do, ”  was 
the  reply.  “The  doctor  soon  had  him  rolled 
up  in  a  few  fathoms  of  bandages,  and  I  knew 
when  the  man  said  'God  bless  the  kind  folks 
ashore,’  bis  pain  was  eased.”  “Why  I  calls 
that  nothing,  ”  said  another  old  tar.  “  Not  long 
ago  when  I  was  on  board  of  the  mission  ship, 
just  as  it  was  getting  dark,  I  saw  a  man 
brought  on  board  with  both  his  hands  tolled  up 
with  some  dirty  rags,  and  we  had  to  put  the 
hatohea  on  and  get  a  light,  so  that  the  doctor 
could  see  to  thread  the  needle;  but  you  see  he 


had  not  got  his  sea  legs,  there  was  so  much 
wind,  and  the  ship  was  flying  about  like  a  mad 
young  horse.  But  the  skipper  soon  managed 
that  all  right.  As  the  ship  bobbed,  so  the 
skipper  bobbed  the  cotton  through  the  needle. 
Then  we  set  the  poor  chap  on  a  sea  chest,  and 
one  of  his  mates  got  behind  him  and  held  a  cloth 
over  his  eyes,  so  that  he  could  not  see  what  the 
doctor  was  doing.  When  the  doctor  took  off 
the  rags  on  his  right  hand  and  started  to  wash 
it,  one  of  our  mates  was  taken  queer  and  had 
to  go  away.  Then  the  doctor  began  to  wash  the 
hand,  and  to  put  in  the  stitches ;  but  soon  we . 
had  to  be  jack-stays  and  back-stays  for  him. 
But  he  got  through  with  that,  and  then  went 
ta  work  on  the  other.  He  kept  to  his  work, 
and  made  all  ship-shape  before  he  was  done.  It 
was  an  awful  sight.  I  cannot  describe  it.  What¬ 
ever  our  poor  mate  would  have  done  if  the 
doctor  had  not  been  on  the  spot,  I  can’t  say.” 

Such  incidents  commend  the  hospital  work  on 
the  seas,  which  seems  to  require  no  commenda¬ 
tion  on  the  land.  For  all  men  are  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  suffering  and  sickness  demand  at¬ 
tention,  when  they  are  near  and  visible,  and 
yet  too  few  are  moved  to  relieve  distress  which 
is  far  away.  But  the  distress  is  real,  and  God’s 
children  are  affected  by  it.  Why  then  should 
its  appeal  be  unheeded? 

In  the  Kensington  Gallery  the  other  day,  I 
saw  that  a  picture  bore  the  title  “England’s 
Domain,  ”  and  when  I  looked  to  learn  the  na¬ 
ture  and  extent  of  this  domain,  1  saw  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  sea.  If  England’s  claim  is  recognized 
— and  surely  America  can  not  dispute  it  with  j 
our  present  navy  and  shipping— certainly  there 
must  be  a  respectful  recognition  of  England’s 
regard  for  her  domain.  She  does  take  care  of 
her  seamen.  But  cannot  America,  our  ovtf^n 
beloved  United  States,  manifest  a  similar  re- , 
gard  for  that  portion  of  the  sea  in  which  her 
interest  is  conspicuous  ?  Hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  countrymen  do  business  on  the 
great  waters  of  the  Grand  Banks.  There  they 
are  far  from  home,  and  their  cruises  are  often 
long.  Peculiar  perils  threaten  them.  They  are 
in  the  path  of  the  ocean  steamers  and  of  the 
ice-drift,  and  shipwreck  is  a  danger  which  is 
always  present.  Accidents  and  sicknesses  too, 
are  to  be  anticipated  in  their  life  of  exposure. 
They  have  few  books,  and  those  are  not  apt 
to  helpful  to  them.  They  are  precious,  im¬ 
mortal  souls,  for  whom  the  Redeemer  gave  His 
life.  Why  should  we  not  make  a  distinct  effort 
in  their  behalf  ?  What  a  grand  thing  it  would 
be  for  some  of  our  yachtsmen,  who  like  to  sail 
in  deep  waters,  to  cruise  among  these  fishing 
vessels  with  the  Bread  and  the  Water  of  life  I 
But  better  still,  why  should  not  our  Seamen’s 
Friend  Society,  or  our  Port  Societies,  equip  and 
maintain  mission  and  hospital  vessels  on  the 
Grand  Banks?  The  work  would  be  popular. 
The  Christian  sentiment  of  the  country  would 
sustain  it  by  liberal  contributions.  Why  should 
not  the  United  States  have  a  mission  to  deep 
sea  fishermen  just  as  England  has  ? 

Henby  M.  Booth. 

London,  June  11,  1891. 

ABE  THE  ASSYRIAN  RECORDS  INEBBANT} 

Elditor  Evanoeust:  Will  you  kindly  permit  a 
constant  reader  of  The  Evangelist  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  suggested  by  the  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  Professor  Brown's  article  on  the  inerrancy 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  favors  us  with  two  “rep¬ 
resentative”  illustrations  of  Scripture  errors. 

Briefly  stated,  the  first  is  this:  Comparing 
the  synchronism  in  2  Kings  xviii.  9-10  with  the 
Assyrian  date  to  the  fall  of  Samaria,  the  date 
of  Hezekiah’s  accession  to  the  throne  was 
727  B.  C.  The  sacred  historian  places  Sen¬ 
nacherib’s  invasion  in  Hezekiah’s  fourteenth 
year,  and  the  Assyrian  records  fix  it  in  701  B. 
C.  The  Bible  and  the  Assyrian  records  disagree, 
therefore  the  Bible  is  in  error. 

The  question  naturally  occurs  to  an  “un¬ 
taught  zealot,”  Why  should  so  earnest  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  errancy  of  the  Scriptures  be  so 
ready  to  assume  the  inerrancy  of  the  Assyrian 
records  ?  and  without  this  assumption,  the  case 
against  the  Bible  is  not  made  out. 

The  second  error  cited  is  the  unexplained 
difficulty  with  regard  to  Darius  the  Mede.  Pro¬ 
fane  history  finds  no  account  of  such  a  man. 
Is  this  conclusive?  Grant  that  the  difficulty 
cannot  now  be  explained,  is  it  therefore  safe  to 
assert  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  wrong?  Is  it 
absolutely  certain  that  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  known  on  the  subject  ?  Is  it  so  important 
to  find  error  in  the  Scriptures,  that  judgment 
should  be  rendered  before  the  evidence  is  all  in  ? 
Is  it  wise  to  attempt  to  discredit  the  Scriptures 
on  purely  negative  evidence,  which  would  be 
insufficient  to  convict  a  tramp  of  petty  larceny 
in  a  police  court  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  allu¬ 
sion  to  Sargon  (Isa.  xx.  1),  the  reference  to 
the  kings  of  the  Hittites  (3  Kings  vii.  6),  and 
the  statement  that  Manesseh  was  carried  to 
Babylon  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  11)  were  all  discredited 
by  higher  critics  a  few  years  ago  as  “unhistor- 
ical,”  and  contradicted  by  well  established  facts? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  to-day  each  of  these 
passages  is  reci^ized  by  scholars  as  historically 
correct? 

The  history  of  Biblical  Criticism  has  again  and 
again  illustrated  the  saying  of  one  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  humorists,  “  that  it  is  better  not  to  know 
so  much,  than  to  know  so  many  things  that 
aint  so.”  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  may  do  so 
again? 

But  admitting  that  there  are  errors  in  our 
present  text,  is  not  the  claim  that  these  errors 
existed  in  “the  original  documents”  “a  sheer 
assumption  upon  which  no  one  can  rest  with 
certainty”?  Should  not  the  fact  that  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  sacred  Scriptures,  “holy  men  of  old 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  ” 
at  least  raise  the  presumption  that  they  spoke 
truly? 

The  “untaught  zealots”  who  constitute  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Church,  have  no  fear  for 
the  Bible,  but  they  are  much  concerned  for 
some  of  its  critics  who  have  long  been  known, 
honored,  and  loved  in  our  churches,  and  they 
are  seriously  apprehensive  lest  the  persistent, 
wanton,  and  as  it  seems  to  many,  irreverent 
assaults  upon  the  integrity  and  truth  of  even 
“the  original  documents”  of  the  Bible,  may 
work  lasting  injury  to  those  who  are  weak  or 
wavering  in  their  faith.  M.  S.  Kihball. 

Sprinsfleld.  lU. 

The  West  Jersey  Academy,  founded  at  Bridge- 
ton  in  1852,  has  P.  W.  Lyon,  A.M.,  for  its  prin¬ 
cipal.  He  may  be  said  to  have  inherited  the 
high  vocation  of  teacher  from  his  worthy  fa¬ 
ther,  now  some  years  dead.  To  his  conscien¬ 
tious  work,  and  his  excellent  influence  upon  his 
pupils,  his  patrons  will  unitedly  testify,  we  are 
sure.  This  Academy,  which  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  strong  Presbyterian  community,  was  never 
in  better  and  abler  hands  than  now.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  is  assisted  by  an  excellent  faculty. 


BIBLIOLATBT. 

Bt  H.  a.  Nelson,  D.D., 

I  heard  a  good  sermon  yesterday  on  “Waiting 
on  the  Lord,”  from  that  wonderfully  uplifting 
text,  Isaiah  xl.  81.  In  showing  what  it  is  to 
wait  on  the  Lord,  the  preacher  had  somewhat  to 
say  about  the  proper  attitude  of  our  minds 
toward  the  written  Word  of  God.  In  doing  so 
be  alluded  to  some  who  charge  us  with  bibli- 
olatry,  and  his  remarks  seemed  to  me  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  word,  as  used  now  a-days,  means 
a  too  regard  for  the  Bible.  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  hear  that  discourse  and  not  think  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Briggs.  He  did  not  use  the  word  Briggs, 
but  I  thought  that  he  had  in  his  mind  the  con¬ 
cept  for  which  the  word  Briggs  stands.  At  any 
rate,  he  injected  that  concept  into  my  mind.  I 
am  sure  that  the  preacher  did  not  intend 
to  do 

Injustice  to  Dr.  Bbioos. 

Is  there  not  danger,  just  now,  of  such  injus¬ 
tice  being  done  by  all  of  us?  I  open  hio  book 
entitled  Biblical  Study,  published  -  eight  years 
ago,  and  read  its  very  first  sentence  thus ;  “  Bib¬ 
lical  study  is  the  most  important  of  all  studies, 
for  it  is  a  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  which 
contains  a  divine  revelation  of  redemption  to 
the  world." 

In  successive  paragraphs  of  that  first  chap¬ 
ter,  he  asserts  that  Biblical  study  is  “the  most 
extensive,  the  most  profound,  and  the  most 
attractive  of  all  studies.” 

Those  who  have  read  his  books  and  essays 
most  attentively,  and  those  who  have  been 
■  most  in  personal  contoct  with  him,  usually  tes¬ 
tify  that  his  influence  upon  them  has  not 
weakened,  but  exalted  their  regard  for  God’s 
written  word  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

When  Professor  Briggs  censures  something 
which  he  calls  bibliolatry,  can  it  be  that  the 
“concept"  which  he  seeks  to  express  by  that 
word,  is  too  high  regard  for  the  Bible?  He  has 
lately  seemed  to  many  to  have  been  exceedingly 
unlucky  and  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to 
get  his  concepts  mounted  upon  the  wings  of 
words  that  can  convey  them  whole  and  undis¬ 
torted  into  othw  minds. 

What  does  he  mean  by  bibliolatry?  I  read 
again  from  his  book.  Speaking  of  the  Bible,  he 
says  (page  4) :  “It  is  not  to  be  regarded  with 
feelings  of  bibliolatry,  which  are  as  pernicious 
as  the  adoration  of  the  sacrament.  It  is  not  to 
be  used  as  a  book  of  magic,  as  if  it  had  the 
mysterious  power  of  determining  all  questions 
at  the  opening  of  the  hook.  It  is  not  to  be  used 
as  an  astrologer’s  horoscope,  to  determine  from 
its  words  and  letters,  the  structure  of  its  sen¬ 
tences  and  its  wondrous  symbolism,  through 
seeming  coincidences,  the  fulfillment  of  biblical 
prophecy  in  the  events  transpiring  round  about 
us,  or  impending  over  us.  The  Bible  is  no  such 
book  as  this — it  is  a  book  of  life,  a  real  book, 
a  people’s  book.  It  is  a  blessed  means  of  grace 
when  used  in  devotional  hours ;  it  has  also  holy 
lessons  and  beauties  of  thought  and  sentiment 
for  hours  of  leisure  and  recreation.  It  appeals 
to  the  SBsthetic  and  intellectual,  as  well  as 
moral  and  spiritual  faculties ;  the  whole  man  ih 
his  whole  life.  Familiarity  with  the  Bible  is  to  be 
encouraged.  It  will  not  decrease,  but  rather 
enhance  the  ravrence  with  which  we  ought  to 
approach  the  Holy  God  in  His  Word.” 

Those  italics  are  mine,  but  those  capital  letters 
are  bis  own.  I  have  been  willing  to  make  the 
quotation  a  little  more  extended  than  was 
necessary  to  present  his  own  definition  of  bib¬ 
liolatry,  because  I  think  that  the  expression  of 
his  own  feeling  toward  the  Bible,  throws  a  side 
light  upon  that  definition. 

With  this  light  on  it,  kind  reader,  please  look 
back  to  the  sentences  quoted  above  from  Dr. 
Briggs,  in  one  of  which  the  word  bibliolatry 
occurs,  and  ask  yourself  whether  there  is  not 
some  degree  of  that  very  thing  in  the  minds  of 
many  devout  people.  Is  it  not  as  really  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  their  most  healthy  and  nourishing 
feeding  upon  the  divine  Word,  as  is  the  anal¬ 
ogous  “adoration  of  the  sacrament”  by  some 
devout  partakers  of  it  is  a  hindrance  to  that 
spiritual  (not  corporeal)  feeding  upon  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  in  which  Protestants  be¬ 
lieve?  (Larger  Catechism,  Question  170.) 

Illustrations  of  that  superstitious  regard  for 
the  Bible,  which  may  very  well  be  called  bib¬ 
liolatry,  have  been  lately  given  in  the  General 
Assembly  by  the  eminent  Scotchman  who  re¬ 
membered  seeing  the  Bible  laid  near  the  door  to 
keep  witches  out,  and  in  the  columns  of  The 
Evangelist  by  the  writer,  whose  devoted  friend 
rebuked  him  for  cutting  out  printed  texts  of  a 
copy  of  the  Bible,  to  place  them  where  he 
judged  that  they  would  be  read  more  profit¬ 
ably. 

But  is  this  tendenev  to  a  superstitious  regard 
for  the  paper  and  leather  of  the  Book,  or  are 
any  of  the  other  forms  of  bibliolatry,  so  com¬ 
mon  as  to  call  for  such  castigation  in  a  profes¬ 
sor’s  inaugural  address?  Or  is  the  way  in 
which  Professor  Briggs  administered  that  casti¬ 
gation  on  such  a  grave  occasion,  a  good  proof 
of  bis  fitness  for  the  position,  bis  induction 
into  which  he  thus  signalized? 

Those  are  not  questions  which  I  propose  now 
to  answer.  Possibly  1  may  recur  to  them  here  • 
after,  if  the  columns  of  The  Evangeust  remain 
open  to  me.  Just  how  I  am  pleading  for 

Justice  to  Professor  Briggs.  i 

Am  I  right  in  fearing  that  too  hot  zeal  may  | 
do  him  grave  injustice? 

Permit  me  to  close  this  communication  by  re¬ 
lating  a  somewhat  unique  experience  of  my 
own. 

In  the  midst  of  our  Civil  War,  at  one  of  its 
darkest  seasons,  I  had  occasion  to  be  travelling 
in  Missouri,  and  was  detained  some  hours  in  an 
obscure  village,  waiting  for  a  public  convey¬ 
ance.  I  took  up  a  pamphlet  in  which  some  one 
had  undertaken  to  expound  Rev.  vi.  13:  “And 
the  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto  the  earth,  even  as 
a  fig  tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs  when  she  is 
shaken  of  a  mighty  wind.”  Premising  that 
much  of  the  astronomical  and  zoological  sym¬ 
bolism  of  Scripture  has  been  commonly  regarded 
as  representing  political  powers,  the  writer  asked 
what  great  political  power  has  ever  had  “the 
stars  of  heaven”  for  its  emblem — our  National 
Union.  What  then  could  be  a  plainer  symbolic 
prophecy  of  the  early  downfall  of  this  power — 
early  and  sudden,  not  by  slow  decay — than  the 
falling  of  the  stars  emblazoned  on  its  banner, 
as  a  fig  tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs  when 
shaken  by  a  wind  so  fitly  symbolizing  the  war 
then  raging? 

I  was  reminded  of  that  gloomy  day  —  made 
more  gloomy  to  me,  I  confess,  by  that  dismal 
exegetical  croak— when  I  read  just  now  Dr. 
Briggs’  protest  against  attempts  to  determine 
from  the  “wondrous  symbolism  [of  the  Bible], 
through  seeming  coincidences,  the  fulfillment  of 
biblical  prophecy  in  the  events  transpiring 
around  us,  or  impending  over  us.” 


Reverent,  scholarly,  thorough  study  of  the 
Bible  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  unnecessary 
suffering  and  for  the  fallacious  hopes  that  may 
come  of  unscholarly  exposition  of  Scripture. 
There  is  a  sentiment  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  reverence,  which  is  liable  to  prevent  really 
thorough  study  of  the  Bible.  For  such  thorough¬ 
ness  of  study,  there  needs  to  be  that  kind  of 
“familiarity  with  the  Bible”  of  which  Professor 
Briggs  speaks,  and  of  which  he  truly  says  that 
it  “does  not  decrease,  but  enhances”  reverence 
for  it. 

SARATOGA  AT  ITS  BEST. 

Bt  B«t.  Tkeodors  L.  Oayltr. 

Dr.  Strong's  Sanitarium,  July  7th,  1801. 

This  year  I  have  resumed  my  old  custom  of 
coming  to  Saratoga  before  the  crowd  have  got 
possession.  I  have  never  seen  the  town  look  quite 
so  beautiful  as  it  does  to-day.  The  frequent 
rains  have  made  the  lawns  and  parks  and  grass 
plots  and  foliage  bright,  and  fresh  coats  of  paint 
have  brightened  the  faces  of  many  of  the  houses. 
Never  have  I  known  this  invigorating  air  and 
these  wonderful  waters  to  have  such  a  magical 
effect  as  during  the  four  or  five  days  already 
spent  here.  Eating  and  sleeping  have  bebome 
new  sensations,  and  for  a  tramp,  my  “  feet  are 
like  hind’s  feet.”  The  “Patterson  Spring,” 
ojiened  a  year  or  two  ago  on  Phila  Street,  is 
proving  to  be  a  valuable  discovery,  and  differs 
somewhat  from  either  of  the  other  cathartic 
waters.  The  old  “(Congress”  has  renewed  its 
youth,  and  the  water  is  now  conducted  up  into 
large  glass  globes,  where  it  bubbles  and  boils 
and  foams  and  sparkles  after  the  manner  of 
some  of  the  brethren  in  the  Briggs  controversy. 
Its  rival  spring,  the  “Hawthorne,”  is  just  a 
trifle  the  more  Calvinistic  of  the  two  in  its 
drastic  and  pungent  properties. 

Dr.  Strong  has  made  some  fine  improvements 
in  his  sanitarium,  and  the  most  attractive  of 
them  is  a  sun  parlor  constructed  on  the  roof  of 
the  main  building.  It  is  a  cheerful  apartment, 
covered  with  glass  and  furnished  with  reading- 
tables,  easy -chairs,  and  flower- pots.  On  cold 
days  in  Winter,  and  on  some  of  the  chilly  days 
we  have  had  recently,  the  guests  find  it  very 
agreeable  to  go  up  there  and  bask  in  the  warm, 
bright  atmosphere.  Here  is  a  hint  for  some 
desponding  Christians,  who  live  too  much  on 
damp  lower  floors,  or  in  the  cellar  of  doubt  and 
dejection.  It  would  be  well  for  them  to  imi¬ 
tate  Dr.  Strong’s  example,  and  construct  a  sun 
parlor  for  their  souls  out  of  God’s  precious 
promises.  When  doubts  invade  and  fears  assail, 
they  mighi  betake  themselves  to  a  higher  and 
closer  fellcjwship  with  Him  who  is  the  Sun  of 
righteousn^,  and  perhaps  like  Peter  on  the 
house  top  at  Joppa,  they  might  have  some 
heavenly  vkions. 

Last  eveiing  I  bad  a  pleasant  call  from  my 
old  friend|'  Dr.  Withrow  of  Chicago,  who 
preached  iR  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  a 
strong  serA^n  last  Sunday  night.  He  is  just 
back  from  Ipaska,  which  is  becoming  a  popular 
jaunt  for  me  brethren  on  furlough.  Saratoga 
Is  a  good  Mace  for  ftatemal  chats,  a  sort  of 
ministerial^yihposiuto;  I  remember  that  the 
venerable  IJk.  Plummer  duce  came  to  this  house 
to  call  on  the  eminent  Dr.  Thomaa  Sargent, 
who  was  hi^,- Methodist  neighbor  in  Baltimore. 
Dr.  Plumn^Mid  to  him,  “Come,  Brother  Sar¬ 
gent,  let  x^lxhort  one  another  as  the  Apostle 
commands  &  to  do.”  Whereupon  he  quoted 
some  pracaoal  passages  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and^largent  replied  with  some  others, 
equally  pertinent,  and  so  they  kept  it  up,  like 
“Christiaui  pnd  “Hopeful"  in  Bunyan’s  alle¬ 
gory.  NoRe  but  old  bands  who  have  their 
Bibles  at  tl^A'  tongue’s  ends,  could  long  main¬ 
tain  such  a  oolloquy  without  running  ashore. 
Some  minktors  might  find  themselves  soon 
reduced  to  sOence.  Familiarity  with  the  exact 
language  of  Scripture  is  too  much  out  of  fashion. 
Unless  our  Sabbath-schools  require  more  mem¬ 
orizing  of  ^ble  texts,  there  will  be  a  generation 
who  will  m^h  that  negro  exborter  who  said 
“  Breddren,  \  can’ t  read  de  Bible,  but  my  text 
is  dis:  ‘In  «  great  and  terrible  day  of  de  Lord, 
ebery  tub  Jias  got  to  stand  on  its  own  bot¬ 
tom  1’  ”  ^ 

I  am  glaa  to  see  that  my  exhortation  to  my 
Presbyteriaif brethren  to  “  rein  in  their  tongues” 
is  better  heUed,  and  the  heats  of  controversy 
are  cooling  Ipwn.  As  the  two  sides  calmly  ex¬ 
plain  their  positions,  there  is  a  better  under¬ 
standing  o  |wch  other,  and  truth  will  be  the 
gainer.  In!  bme  other  denominations  than  our 
own,  the  e:  kortation  of  the  Apostle  about  rash 
speech  mig]  %  well  be  heeded.  For  example,  our 
eloquent  Bs  ^ist  brother.  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon  of 
New  York,  rho  is  both  a  brilliant  and  a  cour¬ 
ageous  mai  t  Intely  set  his  tongue  a  -  going 
against  Dr.  Bhedd’s  “Theology,”  and  then  went 
off  and  left  it  to  run  in  the  following  reckless 
style.  He  aid,  “If  I  believed  such  stuff,  I 
would  lay  own  my  ministry  to-morrew,  and 
join  hands  ^th  Ingersoll.”  He  also  said  that 
“heresy -hi  iting  is  bom  of  hell”l  All  very 
popular  elk  i-trap.  But  suppose  that  my  bro¬ 
ther  Dixon -idiould  begin  to  denounce  from  his 
pulpit  the  finditionalists”  of  his  own  denom¬ 
ination,  anc  declare  the  rite  of  immersion  to 
be  unscriptval  and  indecorous.  He  would  very 
soon  be  calm  to  order  by  his  Baptist  brethren, 
and  given  to  understand  that  he  was  out  of 
place  in  a.;  Baptist  pulpit.  What  is  cheaply 
stigmatiSecraas  “heresy -bunting,”  is  commonly 
a  simple  delhand  that  no  minister  shall  betray 
bis  own  edprs,  and  be  false  to  the  standards 
of  doctriniMwhich  he  has  solemnly  sworn  to 
defend.  FiSdom  of  thought  and  of  speech  are 
very  exce^fet  things  within  certain  just 
limitations.^But  no  soldier  has  a  right  to  wear 
the  unifornMud  draw  the  pay  of  his  regiment, 
and  then  drSr  his  musket  against  bis  own  com- 
I'ades,  or  down  the  regimental  flag-staff. 
When  a  CMUtian  minister  sincerely  dissents 
from  the  «al  tenets  of  his  own  Church,  the 
honest  plaovfor  him  is  outside  of  its  commu¬ 
nion.  If  B  fellow- ministers  ask  him  to  re¬ 
tract,  or  tAVithdraw  from  the  Church  whose 
creed  he  rejjpts,  they  are  not  “heresy -hunters,” 
but  honestp^en  demanding  honest  dealing.  I 
am  quite  sve  that  my  eloquent  friend  Dixon 
did  not  thiiK  twice  before  he  spoke  once,  or  he 
would  not  Ave  given  utterance  to  sentiments 
which  mahMCoffers  laugh  and  sober  men  grieve. 

As  I  wim  this  morning,  sad  tidings  come 
from  the  siOT-chamber  of  the  greatest  minister 
of  the  Lort^^Jesus  Christ  our  century  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Beff^  this  letter  reaches  its  readers,  all 
Christendon^will  either  be  rejoicing  over  Spur¬ 
geon’s  recoil^,  or  else  in  universal  lamentation 
over  his  ddBrture.  It  would  hardly  seem  the 
same  worl^ without  him.  For  thirty  -  seven 
years  he  hai^tood  in  the  loftiest  pulpit  on  the 
globe,  wiidbg  multitudes  of  souls  to  the 
Saviour,  anf  never  lowering  the  sacred  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  Inth  by  a  single  inch. 

\ 
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A  NEW  FRENCH  TEXT-BOOK. 

Kind  Words  from  a  Well  Known  Teacher. 

The  book,  French  by  Reading,  by  Mrs.  Louise 
Seymour  Houghton  and  Miss  Mary  Houghton, 
is  made  upon  a  well-considered  and  practical 
plan.  It  simplifies  the  professor’s  labors  by 
numerous  and  detailed  explications,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  each  lesson  of  a  methodically  arranged 
course.  It  materially  aids  the  student  by  exer¬ 
cises  in  which  nearly  all  possible  difficulties 
have  been  anticipated. 

Reading,  even  vrithout  understanding  what  is 
read,  is  always  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
general  pronunciation  of  words.  Re-reading, 
after  the  study  of  the  explanations,  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  exercise,  in  which  the  student,  understand¬ 
ing  what  he  reads,  can  more  easily  concentrate 
his  attention  upon  the  more  subtle  difficulties 
of  pronunciation — upon  the  variety  of  sounds 
and  the  modification  which  the  various  accents 
give  to  certain  letters. 

The  short  but  well  selected  and  practical  dic¬ 
tation  exercises,  and  the  exercises  in  translat¬ 
ing  into  French,  which  close  each  lesson,  com¬ 
plete  the  method  of  instruction  by  fixing  more 
thoroughly  in  the  mind*,  by  means  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  form,  the  words  and  phrases  of  which  read¬ 
ing  alone  would  give  an  insufficient  grasp. 

The  stories  chosen  for  the  basis  of  this  work 
are  in  such  a  degree  progressive,  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  carried  insensibly  from  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  most  characteristic  idioms.  Short 
phrases,  dialogues,  a  great  number  of  common 
words  and  the  vocabulary  which  completes  the 
work,  give  to  those  who  understand  how  to 
make  use  of  them,  efficient  aid  to  conversation. 

Intelligent  and  practical,  completed  with  a 
remarkable  care,  admirably  printed  in  such  a 
manner  as  greatly  to  facilitate  its  'use,  one  can 
say  with  truth  of  French  by  Reading  that  it 
merits  an  honorable  place  among  American  text¬ 
books  for  the  teaching  of  French.  (Published 
by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.)  L.  alliot. 

The  Nonsuch  Professor  in  his  Meridian 
Splendor.  Or  the  Singular  Actions  of 
Sanctified  Christians.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Seeker,  Minister  of  All-Hallow’s  Church, 
Londonwall.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev. 
T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.  Golden  Nuggets  from 
an  Old  Mine  Series.  New  Tork:  Fleming 
H.  Revell. 

Nearly  eighty  years  ago  this  pungent,  pithy, 
practical  and  most  reverent  work  by  a  modest 
English  minister  (not  the  Archbishop  of  the 
name)  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  American 
Christians  by  Drs.  Romeyn  and  McLeod.  Three 
years  ago  Dr.  Cuyler  rendered  a  service  to  the 
present  generation  by  securing  its  republication, 
writing  for  it  a  preface  which,  though  brief,  is 
most  happy  in  its  presentation  of  the  character 
and  the  worth  of  the  book.  It  is  indeed  a  vol¬ 
ume  which  well  repays  study.  The  picture  of 
the  ideal  Christian  life  which  is  there  portrayed 
is  one  which  all  may  Contemplate  with  much 
profit.  They  will  be  sure  to  find  their  hearts 
warming  within  them,  and  their  desires  for 
holiness  quickening,  while  conscience  will  awake 
and  sting  them  into  humility  that  their  own 
lives  fall  so  far  below  the  ideal. 

The  Canadian  Guide-Book.  The  Tourist’s  and 
Sportman’s  Guide  to  Eastern  Canada  and 
Newfoundland.  With  an  Appendix  giving 
Fish  and  Game  Laws  and  official  luts  of 
Trout  and  Salmon  Rivers  and  their  Lessees. 
By  Charles  C.  D.  Roberts,  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature  in  King’s  College,  Windsor, 
N.  S.  With  Maps  and  many  Illustrations. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Ckimpany. 
1891. 

The  ordinary  tourist,  who  travels  with  no 
better  end  in  view  than  the  delight  of  making 
acquaintance  with  new  places  and  new  scenes 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  will  find  ,this  book  a 
charming  and  useful  companion.  In  fact,  the 
illustrations  are  so  good  that  even  the  stay  at- 
home  can  glean  from  the  book  a  goodly  amount 
of  traveller’s  joy.  But  it  is  the  sportsman  who 
will  especially  find  this  work  useful.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  true  sportman’s  feeling,  and  gives 
sympathy  as  well  as  information. 

Indications  of  the  First  Book  of  Moses,  call¬ 
ed  Genesis.  By  Edward  B.  Latch.  Phila- 
del^ia:  Press  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

A  fuller  presentation  of  views  expounded  in 
the  author’s  former  work,  A  Review  of  the 
Holy  Bible.  The  topics  considered  are  the 
Trinity,  the  overthrow  of  evil  and  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  fallen,  the  antiquity  of  man  (there 
have  been,  according  to  Mr.  Latch,  four  sepa 
rate,  independent,  consecutive  creations  of  man, 
covering  a  period  of  about  thirty-three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  years’  duration), 
and  analogous  subjects,  upon  which  the  Book  of 
Genesis  contains,  it  would  appear,  a  fund  of 
esoteric  wisdom.  This  is  unveiled  by  means  of 
charts,  mathematical  calculations  and  other  in¬ 
terpretations. 

The  Christian  Apostolate.  Its  Principles, 
Methods  and  Promise  in  Evangelism,  Mis- 
.sions  and  in  Social  Progress.  By  W.  W. 
Everts,  D.D.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Re¬ 
vell.  11.50. 

A  careful  study  of  the  philosophy  of  the  plan 
of  salvation,  through  display  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  Christianity  as  spiritual  forces;  a 
study  of  the  organic  forms  of  the  Christian 
apostolate,  and  an  investigation  of  its  relation 
to  social  and  political  problems.  It  is  Dr. 
Everts’ 8  belief  that  the  division  of  Christen¬ 
dom  into  sects  is  the  reason  why  the  Christian¬ 
izing  of  the  world  has  been  delayed.  Explicitly 
and  implicitly  his  book  is  an  argument  for 
Church  unity. 

The  Two  Lost  Centuries  of  Britain.  ^  Wm. 
H.  Babcock.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
oott  Company.  $1.25. 

The  author  wrote  this  little  book,  as  he  says, 
rather  to  clear  his  own  mind  than  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  public.  His  attempt  to  see 
clearly  and  to  realize  in  his  own  mind  the  life 
of  Britain  in  the  sixth  century,  has  driven  him 
to  consult  a  mass  of  material  of  all  sorts,  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  question.  The  result  is  a  quantity 
of  intereathig  matter,  some  pretty  vigorous  ar¬ 
gument  against  Dr.  Freeman  and  others,  but 
not,  it  would  seem,  a  very  vivid  presentation  of 
the  period  as  a  whole. 

My  Danish  Sweetheart.  A  Novel.  By  W. 
Clark  Russell.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers.  1891.  60  cents. 

Mr.  Russell  has  not  written  so  good  a  story 
since  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.  There  are  all 
the  vigor  and  daring,  all  the  freshness  and  fer¬ 
vor,  of  the  former  story  in  this  one ;  and  there 
is,  of  course,  a  brave,  true  girl  who  stands  by 
the  hero  in  all  sorts  of  thrilling  adventures  of 
wreck  and  rescue,  and  becomes  his  wife  in  the 
end,  to  live  happy  ever  after. 

Idle  Hours.  By  W.  DeWitt  Wallace.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Iratnam’s  Sons.  $1.25. 

Here  are  some  graceful  fancies  and  some  deep 
er  thoughts  clothed  in  verse  which  never  jars 
upon  the  ear  or  wounds  the  taste,  and  which 
at  times  rises  almost  to  the  rank  of  poetry. 


Sermons  and  Addresses.  By  David  Edwards 
Beach,  D.D.,  late  Professew  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Marietta  College. 
Published  by  the  Alumni,  Marietta,  Ohio. 
11.25. 

This  collection  of  sermons  is  prefaced  by  a 
well  written  and  sympathetic  biographical  ' 
sketch  which  shows  how  much  the  Church  and 
the  cause  of  education  have  lost  in  losing  Pro¬ 
fessor  Beach.  'Though  engaged  during  his  last 
years  in  the  work  of  education,  the  pulpit  was 
his  chosen  field  of  labor,  and  only  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  health  to  meet  the  demands  which  it 
made  upon  his  strength  induced  him  to  give 
up  active  ministry.  The  sermons  are  deeply 
thoughtful,  essentially  practical,  full  of  im¬ 
pulse.  They  reveal  the  experienced  Christian 
no  less  than  the  earnest  student  and  the  polish¬ 
ed  writer. 

Harper’ s  School  Speaker.  ^  James  Baldwin, 
Ph.D.  Second  Book.  Graded  Selections. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1891. 

The  objects  sought  in  this  compilation,  are 
the  entertainment  of  both  speakers  and  listen¬ 
ers,  the  stimulation  of  imagination,  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  taste,  the  strengthening  of  memory, 
the  improvement  of  the  intellect,  and,  inci¬ 
dentally  only,  the  advancement  of  the  pupil  in 
the  arts  of  reading  and  elocution.  The  selec¬ 
tions  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  children  from 
the  primer  class  to  those  in  the  fourth  and 
higher  readers.  Most  of  them  are  poetical 
selections ;  they  are  of  varying  degrees  of  poetic 
value,  few  of  them  are  of  the  higher  order  of 
poetry.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  young 
children  are  not  capable  of  enjoying  true  poetry. 
They  may  not  understand  it,,  but  that  is  another 
thing.  They  feel  it. 

lERHOLA.  By  Josrah  Ignatius  Kraszewski. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  M.  Carey.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  author  of  The  Jew  has  a  vast  fund  of 
important  and  interesting  information  at  com¬ 
mand,  which  he  desires  to  share  with  the  world. 
He  chooses  the  form  of  fiction  for  this  purpose 
because  it  appeals,  and  with  more  force,  to  a 
larger  number  of  readers  than  does  any  other  form 
of  literature.  He  is  not  an  expert  novelist,  but 
the  value  of  what  he  has  to  tell  in  part  at  least 
condones  that  fault.  'The  scene  of  lermola  is 
Poland,  an  almost  unworked  field  for  the  nov¬ 
elist. 

The  Landscape  and  Pastoral  Painters  of 
Holland:  Ruisdael,  Hobbema,  Cuijp,  Pot¬ 
ter.  ^  Frank  Cundall.  Great  Artists  Se¬ 
ries'.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
David  Cox  and  Peter  de  Wint.  By  Gilbert 
R.  Redgrave.  The  Same. 

'The  value  of  this  series  of  small  and  handy 
lives  of  artists  has  long  been  appreciated. 
Small  as  are  the  volumes,  and  sometimes  divid¬ 
ed,  as  in  the  instances  before  us,  between  more 
than  one  subject,  they  find  room  for  a  gra|fiiic 
presentation  of  the  man,  his  life,  his  work,  his 
place  in  art,  with  a  complete  catalogue  of  his 
works  and  reproductions  of  a  goodly  number  of 
them. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Temperance  and  Prohibi- 
.tion.  a  Reference  Book  of  Facts,  Statistics 
and  General  Information  on  all  Phases  of 
the  Drink  Question,  the  Temperance  Move¬ 
ment  and  the  Prohibition  Agitation.  New 
York;  Funk  and  Wapialis.  1^1,  Jg.So. 

The  arrangement  of  this  work  is  alphabetical. 
It  Includes  tfiographical  sketches,  a  history 
legislation,  facts  of  sdoial  science,  episodes  of 
history,  scientific  intelligenoe.  Statistical  tables; 
all  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  work,  with 
brief  reviews  of  the  progress  and  condition  of 
the  temperance  movement  in  all  portions  of  the 
world  where  it  as  yet  has  found  a  place. 

Lewis  Cass.  By  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  of  History  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  American  Statesman  Se¬ 
ries.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1891.  $1.25. 

Following  out  the  purpose  of  the  editor  of 
this  series,  the  author  has  presented  mainly  the 
public  life  of  Lewis  Cass  as  representative  of  a 
section  of  the  country,  yet  without  forgetting 
his  general  influence  upon  the  nation,  ^e  au¬ 
thor’s  work  has  been  rendered  difficult  by  the 
absence  of  material,  but  he  has  acquitted  him¬ 
self  well  of  his  task,  and  has  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  book  both  readable  and  valuable. 

Bible  Readings  for  the  Rbsponstve  Service 
IN  Christian  Worship.  Prepared  by  Rev. 
George  C.  Lorimer.  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Sanders.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company.  1891. 

The  multiplication  of  books  of  this  sort  is  a 
strong  witness  to  the  growing  recognition  in 
our  churches  of  the  need  ot  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  element  of  worthip  in  religious  services. 
This  volume  differs  from  other  simihir  ones 
chiefly  in  drawing  from  all  parts  of  the  Bible, 
as  well  as  from  the  Psalter,  and  in  following, 
not  the  consecutive,  but  the  topical  order  in 
the  selections  for  lessons. 

The  Pubuo  Uses  of  the  Bible.  A  Study  in 
Biblical  Elocution.  By  Oeorae  M.  Stone. 
New  York;  Anson  D.  F. 

Company.  $1.25. 

The  author  has  made  careful  study  of  the  art 
of  pulpit  reading,  and  full  practice  of  the  same. 
He  has  discovered  how  much  of  interpretation 
lies  in  proper  reading,  and  how  much  saving  of 
strength  and  preserving  of  health  lie  in  the 
proper  method  of  reading.  The  result  of  his 
study  and  experience  will  be  of  value  to  young 
ministers  or  students. 

The  Jewish  Problem— Its  Solution;  or  Inpd's 
Present  and  Future.  By  Etevid  Baron  of 
the  Mildmay  Mission,  London.  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  New 
York :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Ciompiany. 

'This  is  an  address  delivered  at  Nmrthfleld  last 
year.  Its  author  understands  not  only  Hebrew, 
but  the  Hebrew  people  and  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  bis  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem  is 
that  the  Jews  are  to  be  evangMzed,  in  aooord- 
iaice  with  the  last  commandment  of  our  Lord. 

The  World  Lighted.  A  Study  of  the  Apoca- 
bmse.  By  Charles  Edward  Smith.  New 
York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  75  cents. 

“The  progress  of  truth  in  enlightening  and 
saving  mankind”  is  in  the  author’s  view  “the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  key 
to  the  meaning  of  its  symbols.”  This  clue  is 
carefully  and  i-everently  followed  in  a  work 
which  is  readable  and  in  many  instances  sug¬ 
gestive. 

Earueb  Stories.  First  Series,  Lindsay’s  Luck, 
Miss  C:;sESPiONY,  Theo.  Second  Series,  Kath¬ 
leen  Mavourneen,  Pretty  Polly  Pember¬ 
ton.  Two  Volumes.  By  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1891.  $2.50. 

As  the  first  essays  in  fiction  of  a  pen  which 
has  long  since  won  its  own  place  in  that  sphere, 
these  stories  are  interesting  and  worthy  of  pres¬ 
ervation. 

Blessed  are  'They,  or  Thoughts  on  the  Beati¬ 
tudes.  By  Rev.  Jesse  S.  Gilbert,  A.M. 
Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Carleton  M.  Herrick. 

Nine  brief  meditations,  simple,  devout  and 
evangelical.  'They  contain  some  good  sugges¬ 
tions,  with  apt  quotations  from  the  poets. 
The  little  book  is  well  printed  and  tastefully 
bound. 
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THE  WOBLD’8  CONGRESS  AUXILIARY  OF 
THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


AddrcM  of  the  G*n«-r»l  Committee  on 
Relli^loae  Cougre—ee  in  connection  with  the  £z- 
poeltlon  of  1893. 


The  Columbian  Exposition  of  18U3,  besides  a 
comprehensiye  and  brilliant  display  of  the 
achievements  of  men  in  material  progress,  is  to 


Methodist— Her.  Dr.  F.  M.  Bristol,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  8.  M. 
Merrill,  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Edwards,  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  G. 
1  rusdell. 

Presbyterian  —  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  Rev. 

Thomas  C.  HalL 
Protestant  Episcopal— Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  William  E.  Mc¬ 
Laren,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Rev.  Dr.  Clinton  Locke,  Rev. 
Dr.  T.  N.  Morrison. 

Reformed  Episcopal— Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Charles  E.  Cheney, 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Samuel  Fallows. 

Swedenborglan— Rev.  L.  P.  Mercer,  Mr.  C.  H.  Cutler. 
Unitarian — Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Rev.  F.  G.  Milsted, 
Rev.  J.  Vila  Blake. 


be  made  still  more  notable  by  Conventions  of  Universallst— Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Canfield,  Rev.  M.  H.  Harris, 
the  leaders  of  human  thought.  The  Auxiliary  CantwelL 


having  charge  of  these  Congresses  is  an  organ¬ 
ization  which  has  received  Congressional  recog¬ 
nition  and  approval,  and  is  authorized  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  World’s  Fair  authorities,  who 
earnestly  believe  that  these  Conventions  will 
elevate  the  character  and  increase  the  utility  of 
the  Exposition.  Audience  rooms,  sufficient  ii 
number  and  capacity  for  every  kind  of  assem 
bly,  will  be  provided  by  the  Directory  of  the 
Fair. 


Persons  wishing  to  communicate  with  regard 
to  denominational  or  other  meetings,  and  those 
replying  to  this  letter,  will  please  address 
John  Henby  Bahrows, 
Chairman  General  Committee  on  Religious  Congresses. 
World’s  Congress  Auxiliary,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.  8.  A. 
Chicago,  June  1.  1891. 


pared  with  God,  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  mercy."  “Well,”  he  said,  “do  you 
know  what  passed  between  that  soul  and  its 
Maker  before  it  went  to  Him?”  “No.”  “Well, 
leave  that  with  God,  and  never  again  trouble 
your  mind  with  questions  like  that.” 

I  will  now  close  with  some  beautiful  lines; 
the  author  I  do  not  know,  hut  to  all  those  who 
are  personally  bereaved  in  the  death  of  this  be¬ 
loved  father  in  Christ,  they  may  bring  some 
cheer.  .  A.  B,  B. 

Think  not  alone  of  what  the  Lord  hath  taken. 

Thou  whom  His  love  has  of  some  joy  bereft. 

But  in  the  moments  thou  art  most  forsaken. 

Think  what  His  love  bath  left. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  BE.  VAN  DYKE. 
To  the  Nxw  York  Evamoxust: 

I  ask  a  space  in  your  valued  paper  as  I  re- 
Sinoe  the  World’s  Fair  stands  for  the  world  s  j  some  of  the  loving  memories  connected 


progress  in  civilization,  it  is  im^i^t  that  the  j 

creative  and  re^lative  power  of  Religion,  as  a  Brooklyn,  New  York, 

prime  factor  and  force  in  human  development,  ’  ,  ’  „ 

should  receive  due  prominence.  The  Committee  ^^^ose  sudden  death,  May  25th,  1891,  has  left 

having  charge  of  the  Religious  Congresses  seek  the  Church  to  mourn. 

the  co-operation  of  the  representatives  of  all  Thirty-five  years  ago,  having  just  taken 

faiths.  Now  that  the  nations  are  being  brought  house  in  Brooklyn,  we  took  a  pew  in  Dr.  Van 

into  closer  and  friendlier  relations  with  each  Byke'g  church,  where  during  his  temporary 
other,  the  time  is  apparently  ripe  for  new  man-  Professor  Green  of  Princeton  was  ac 

ifestations  and  developments  of  religious  fra-  ^  ^  ministering.  All  winter  we  were 

temitv.  Humanity,  though  sundered  by  oceans 

MSTiuky.  uuuuuu,./,  a  regular  attendants;  about  April,  I  think.  Dr. 


and  languages  and  widely  differing  forms  of  re¬ 
ligion,  is  yet  one  in  need,  if  not  altogether  in 
hope.  The  literatures  and  the  results  of  the 


Van  Dyke  returned, 
first  Sunday  after 


He  was  in  his  pulpit  the 
his  return,  but  did  not 


great  historic  faiths  are  more  and  more  studied  preach.  He  offered  prayer  and  read  the  hymns 
in  the  spirit  which  would  employ  only  the  agen-  and  looked  very  frail  and  delicate.  His  keen, 
cies  of  light  and  love.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  dear  eyes  saw  every  one  in  that  church.  After 


these  Conventions  to  creat®  the  temper  of  indif- 
ferentism  in  regard  to  the  important  peculiari¬ 
ties  distinguishing  the  relig;ions  of  the  world, 
but  rather  to  bring  together,  in  frank  and 
friendly  conference,  the  most  eminent  men  of 
different  faiths,  strong  in  their  personal  convic¬ 
tions,  who  will  strive  to  see  and  show  what  are 
the  supreme  truths,  and  what  light  Religion 
as  to  throw  on  the  great  problems  of  our  age. 
Ample  provision  will  be  made  for  special  Con¬ 
gresses  of  all  Churches,  denominations  or  relig¬ 
ious  organizations  which  may  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  presented  by 
ttiia  Auxiliary.  The  central  Religious  Congress 
will,  however,  rest  on  a  wider  basis.  We  are 
confident  that  it  may  be  made  illustrious  as  a 


service  he  inquired  who  we  were,  and  whether 
any  one  had  been  to  see  us.  “I  think  not,” 
was  answered ;  to  which  Dr.  Van  Dyke  said, 
‘I  am  sorry  strangers  have  not  been  better 
looked  after. 

The  next  day  Dr.  Van  Dyke  called  at  our 
house.  After  a  pleasant  chat,  I  said  in  a  frank 
way,  “We  are  thinking  of  giving  up  our  pew 
the  Ist  of  May.”  “Why?”  he  asked.  “Well,” 
I  said,  “we  have  been  here  all  winter,  no  one 
has  spoken  to  us  or  noticed  us,  and  we  do  not 
feel  very  much  at  home;”  then  I  added,  “We 
have  enjoyed  Professor  Green’s  preaching  very 
much.”  “Well,”  he  said  in  his  pleasant  way 
“just  try  it  a  little  longer;  it  makes  a  great 


repreeentative  gathering  of  men  united  for  the  difference  when  the  pastor  is  at  home;  but  it 
attainment  of  great  moral  ends.  ought  not  to  be  so.” 

BeUeving  that  God  is,  and  that  He  has  not  I  B^all  never  forget  that  call.  My  husband 
left  Himself  without  witness;  believing  that  ca™®  before  Dr.  Van  Dyke  left,  and  then 
the  infiuenoe  of  Religion  tends  to  advance  the  began  the  most  delightful,  loving  friendship  of 
general  welfare,  and  is  the  most  vital  force  in  lives.  It  never  knew  chill  or  change.  The 
the  social  order  of  every  people ;  and  convinced  Sabbath  we  heard  Dr.  Van  Dyke  preach 


for  the  first  time.  The  Sabbath  following  we 
both  united  with  his  church;  my  husband  by 
letter,  I  on  profession. 

I  feel  sure  that  few,  except  those  of  Dr.  Van 
Dykes’s  own  household,  knew  or  loved  him  as 
we  did.  Under  all  conditions  of  life,  in  joy 
or  sorrow,  in  af9uence  or  poverty,  in  sickness 
or  health,  he  was  the  same  loving,  true  friend 


Count  up  thy  gains  won  from  affliction's  losses. 

The  riches  gathered  in  no  cheaper  mart ; 

The  faith,  hope,  love,  new  crowns  from  costly  crosses. 
Wrought  out  bv  sorrow’s  art. 


For  the  dear  life  of  such  remembered  sweetness. 

Lived  close  with  Him,  thy  life  must  be  more  sweet. 
And  for  the  spirit  ripened  to  completeness. 

Thine  must  be  more  complete. 


The  heart  that  gave  thee  in  unstinted  measure 
The  heart’s  demands— affection,  blessing,  ease ; 
Wisdom  and  beauty,  the  soul’s  wealth  of  treasure— 
How  rich  art  thou  for  these  I 


The  morning  brightness,  with  the  promised  splendor 
Of  noontide  glory,  though  it  might  not  stay. 

Glows  with  a  radiance  twilight-like  and  tender 
Upon  thy  dull  to-day. 


As  in  the  stillness  of  the  summer  even 
The  light  still  lingers  though  the  sun  has  set. 
And  hues  that  pass,  but  vanish  into  heaven 
To  bum  and  brighten  yet. 


Thou  must  climb  faster  for  the  aspiration 
To  walk  henceforth  where  his  swift  feet  have  trod ; 
Thou  art  but  fuller  for  the  desolation 
That  shuts  thee  in  with  God. 


Deatji  is  but  life  passed  on ;  the  sure  progression 
Bears  in  its  sweep  thy  life  to  that  high  sphere ; 
Thus  time’s  dread  losses  gain  the  grand  possession 
In  the  eternal  }  ear.” 

New  York,  June  24,  1891. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

Our  Congregational  brethren  who  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  Theological  Sepainary  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  have  shown  admirable  wisdom  in  choos¬ 
ing  the  Rev.  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus  of  Oxford, 
Penn.,  to  the  Chair  of  Exegesis  in  that  institu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Jacobus  came  honestly  by  his  quali¬ 
fications  for  this  position.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
M.  W.  Jacobus,  D.D.,  was  long  an  honored  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at 
Allegheny,  Penn.  His  excellent  commentaries 
have  done  noble  service  in  the  Church,  and  his 
name  is  revered  wherever  it  is  known.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Jacobus  has  been  pastor  for  a  number 
of  years  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Oxford- 
where  he  has  done  a  noble  work,  endearing  him. 
self  to  the  people  among  whom  he  has  lived 
and  labored.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Jacobus  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive,  and  as  a  pastor  he  is 
faithful  and  helpful.  Under  his  care  the  church 
has  greatly  increased  in  membership,  extending 
its  influence  widely  into  the  country  surround¬ 
ing  Oxford.  The  people  will  sorely  miss  their 
pastor  when  he  goes  from  them.  Yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Jacobus  is  well  qualified  for 
the  new  position  to  which  he  has  been  called, 
and  that  he  will  prove  a  most  successful  teacher. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  is  going  out  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  then  the  fences  are 
low  between  our  part  of  the  fold  and  that  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  it  is  easy  to  pass 
back  and  forth.  Mr.  Jacobus  will  carry  to  New 
England  a  vigorous  theology  which  will  do  good. 
Then  he  has  been  such  a  successful  pastor,  that 
his  influence  over  the  young  men  he  may  teach 
will  be  toward  wise,  practical  work,  as  well  as 
toward  thorough  Biblical  scholarship. 


that  of  a  truth  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
but  that  in  everv  nation  he  that  feareth  Him 
and  workedi  righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him, 
we  affectionately  invite  the  representatives  of 
all  faiths  to  aid  us  in  presenting  to  the  world, 
at  the  Exposition  of  1898,  the  religious  harmo¬ 
nies  and  unities  of  humanity,  and  also  in  show¬ 
ing  forth  the  moral  and  spiritual  agencies  which 
are  at  the  root  of  human  progress.  It  is  pro-  ^  look  over  the  many  years  under  his  minis 
posed  to  consider  the  foundations  of  religious  fry,  all  too  few  and  too  rapid  in  their  flight, 
faith;  to  review  the  triumphs  of  Religion  in  all  think  how  precious  they  were.  His  week  eve 
ages;  to  set  forth  the  present  state  of  Religion  Ring  services  were  an  education  of  the  best 
among  the  nations  and  its  influence  over  litera-  kind ;  one  that  showed  us  how  to  live,  how  to 
ture,  art,  commerce,  government,  and  the  fain-  suffer  and  be  strong,  how  to  cheer  the  faint 
ily  life;  to  indicate  its  power  in  promoting  .tern-  hearted,  how  to  die.  Never  an  uncertain  sound, 
perance  and  social  purity,  and  its  harmony  with  i>®t  a  firm,  strong  trust  in  God.  Always  we 
true  science;-  to  show  its  dominance  in  the  went  to  our  homes  from  one  of  these  meetings 
higher  institutions  of  learning;  to  make  promi-  cheered  and  comforted  for  many  days,  with  a 
nent  the  value  of  the  weekly  rest-day  on  relig-  promise  and  a  portion  that  never  failed 
A  ions  and  other  grounds ;  and  to  contribute  to  “®t  stand  in  his  place  and  preach  one 

those  forces  which  shall  bring  about  the  unity  thing  and  live  another.  No;  he  preached  “the 
of  the  race  in  the  worship  of  God  and  the  ser-  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  ”  and  he  lived 
vice  of  man.  Let  representatives  from  every  what  he  preached.  I  have  seen  him  under  trials 
part  of  the  globe  be  interrogated  and  bidden  to  heavy  to  be  borne,  under  such  hardship  that 
declare  what  they  have  to  offer  or  suggest  for  would  have  broken  down  many  noble  souls,  but 
the  world’s  betterment;  what  light  Religion  his  trust  was  in  God,  and  his  feet  planted  upon 
has  to  throw  on  the  labor  problems,  the  educa-  the  Rock,  Christ  Jesus.  When  those  he  loved 
tional  questions,  and  the  perplexing  social  con 
ditions  of  our  time;  and  what  illumination  it 
can  give  to  the  subjects  of  vital  interest  that 
come  before  the  other  Congresses  of  1893.  It  is 


A  SUGGESTION. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patton  if 
sort  of  Pope  in  our  church,  and  that  his  bulls 
are  received  with  great  respect,  if  not  reverence. 
I  am  therefore  emboldened  to  suggest  to  him 
an  alteration  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  report 
ed  by  the  committee  of  twenty-five,  which  will, 
I  hope,  commend  itself  to  his  good  judgment 
It  is  as  follows : 

Remove  from  the  Confession  the  article  on  the 
Divine  decrees,  which  still  preserves  its  original 
offensiveness  to  all  reflecting  minds,  and  in  its 
place  insert  the  new  article  on  the  Divine  love 
Our  Confession  will  in  this  way  be  brought  into 
accord  with  the  belief  of  the  great  body  of 
Christians  of  all  names  throughout  the  world 
who  are  strong  in  their  faith  that  Christ  “tast 
ed  death  for  every  man,”  as  we  are  told  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

It  must  also  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him  to 
know  that  we  will  then  coincide  in  belief  with 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  a  body  of 
a  thousand  congregations,  who  were  most  un 
justly  driven  from  our  communion  some  eighty 
years  ago,  for  holding  the  views  on  this  subject 
now  almost  universal.  Elderly. 


and  trusted  turned  away,  his  great  heart 
suffered,  but  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  Firm 
in  his  convictions  of  right,  he  would  have  borne 
a  martyr’s  death,  to  seal  with  his  own  blood  a 


proposed  to  have  these  and  similar  themes  dis-  principle  or  a  truth.  Once  a  friend,  he  never 
cussed  by  great  masters  of  human  thought  from  faltered  or  failed  in  the  love  or  duty  of  friend- 
many  lands,  and  we  invite  suggestions  and  as-  ship.  His  coming  was  hailed  with  delight, 
surances  of  co-operation  from  those  persons  and  tmd  when  in  later  years  my  home  was  in  another 


religious  bodies  to  whom  this  address  is  partic¬ 
ularly  sent. 

From  the  many  favorable  responses  already 
received  from  leading  theologians,  statesmen, 
jurists,  historians,  scientists,  authors  and  schol¬ 
ars,  it  is  expected  that  the  Congresses  of  1898 
will  mark  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind. 


Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  Chairman 

(Presbyterian), 

Rev.  Prof.  David  Bwinq,  Vice-  Chairman 

(Independent), 

Archribhop  P.  a.  Feehan  (Catholic), 

Bt.  Rev.  Bishop  Williax  £.  McLaren,  DJ). 

D.G.L.  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
Rev.  Da.  F.  A  Noble  (Congregational), 

Bey.  Dr.  William  L.  Lawrence  (Baptist), 

Bet.  Dr.  F.  M.  Bristol  (Methodist), 

Harm  e.  o.  Hibsch  (Jew), 

Bey.  Dr.  A.  J.  Canfield  (Universallst), 

Bev.  Jenxin  Lloyd  Jones  (Unitarian), 

Bt.  Bev.  Bishop  C.  £.  Cheney  (Reformed  Epis. 


Bev.  M.  G.  Banbeen  (Swedish  Lutheran), 

Bev.  John  Z.  Tobgebsen  (Norwegian  Lutheran), 
Bev.  j.  Berger  (German  Methodist), 

Mb.  j.  W.  Plummer  ((Quaker), 

Bev.  L.  P.  Mercer  (Swedenborgian), 

The  Sbcbbtaby  (ex-offlcio). 


city,  he  would  often  say  to  me  at  parting, 

‘  Never  forget  you  have  many  teachers,  but  one 
father  in  Christ.”  He  never  for  one  moment 
doubted  that  God  would  fulfill  aU  His  promises ; 
and  his  firm  trust  made  him  strong,  and  his 
people,  led  by  such  a  man,  grew  into  this 
blessed  faith.  Christ  first,  Christ  last,  Christ 
always;  he  was  a  devoted  Christ  worshipper. 
For  years  he  stood  almost  alone,  yet  not  alone, 
for  God  was  with  him,  and  a  few  tried  friends 
who  never  failed  him.  In  the  blessed  fellowship 
and  company  of  his  Saviour,  he  walked  the 
streets  of  Brooklyn  with  one  aim,  the  service 
of  his  Master,  attending  faithfully  to  the  wants 
of  his  people,  and  of  very  many  who  were  not 
of  his  church.  “When  the  eye  saw  him,  then 
it  blessed  him.” 

The  poor,  the  old,  the  sick,  the  little  child, 
the  great,  the  small,  the  outcast,  and  the  fallen, 
as  they  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  he  min¬ 
istered  to  them,  felt  they  had  found  a  friend, 
and  as  he  pointed  them  to  the  Saviour,  also  felt 
that  there  was  hope  for  even  them.  He  stood 
by  the  scaffold,  and  to  the  last  ministered  to 


the  man  condemned  to  die.  He  sat  in  the 
General  Committee,  prison,  and  even  there,  by  words  of  hope  and 
Supplemental  Note. — Assisting  this  General  comfort,  made  darkness  light.  A  blessed  life, 
(kimmittee,  special  committees  of  different  crowned  by  a  glorious  death.  And  yet  a  more 
Christian  and  other  denominations  wiU  aid  in  humble  man  I  never  knew.  He  felt  his  own 
arranging  Congresses  of  their  religious  bodies  need  daily,  of  just  the  Saviour  he  preached  to  us 
an<\  of  groups  of  aflUiated  organizations.  Each  all. 

special  committee  of  this  department  is  author-  Never  have  I  seen  in  death  a  more  beautiful 
ized  to  nominate  for  appointment  an  Advisory  face  than  bis,  as  I  saw  him  the  morning  after 
Council,  consisting  of  prominent  men  of  its  the  angel  had  touched  him.  The  smile  upon 
own  faith,  who  will  co-operate  with  the  special  that  face  said  to  me,  as  he  would  have  called  me 
committee.  It  is  expected  that  International  byname  had  speech  been  given,  “lam  there;  it 
Sunday-school  (Conventions  and  Missionary  Con-  is  all  right,  just  as  I  told  you  it  would  be.” 


gresses,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  great  societies  of  young  people,  such 
as  the  Young  Men’s  and  Women's  Christian 
Associations,  the  Christian  Endeavor,  Epworth 
League,  and  other  similar  organizations,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Union  of  the  American  Hebrew  congre¬ 
gations,  will  be  held.  The  Evangelical  Alliance 
of  the  United  States  has  voted  to  hold  an  Inter¬ 
national  Convention  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of 
the  Elxposition.  Arrangements  are  also  being 
made  for  an  International  Congress  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  question,  similar  to  that  which  was  held 
during  the  Paris  Elxposition  of  1889.  Additional 
appointments  on  these  committees  and  appoint¬ 
ments  of  other  committees  will  be  made  as  oc¬ 
casion  may  require. 

The  npecial  committees  of  this  department 
thus  far  appointed  are  as  follows : 

Baptist— Rev.  Dr.  P.  8.  Henson,  Rev.  Dr.  William  M. 

Lavrenoe,  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer. 

Catholic— Archbishop  P.  A  Feehan,  Rev.  Fr.  Edward 
Higgins,  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Onahan. 

Christian  Church- Rev.  John  W.  Allen. 

Congregational- Rev.  Dr.  F.  A  Noble,  Rev.  Dr.  8imeon 
Gilbert. 

Evangelical  Association  of  North  America— Rev.  Daniel 
F.  Pox. 

Holland  Reformed— Rev.  Bemardns  DeBey. 
Independent— Rev.  Prof.  David  8wing,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Tliomas. 

Jews— Rabbi  E.  G.  Hirsch,  Rabbi  L  8.  Moses,  Rabbi  Jo¬ 
seph  Stols. 

Lutheran- Rev.  M.  C.  Ranseen,  Rev.  John  Z.  Torgersen, 
Rev.  O.  Jnul,  Rev.  J.  Julson. 


God  knew  he  was  ready,  his  work  was  all  fin¬ 
ished  here.  The  souls  of  the  just  made  perfect 
who  greeted  him  in  the  New  Jerusalem  after 
the  Master’s  “Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,” 
none  can  count;  and  the  promise,  “They  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the 
stars  forever,”  is  surely  verified  in  him.  And 
now  as  a  priest  forever  he  stands  before  the  altar 
of  heaven,  and  joins  his  songs  with  those  of  the 
redeemed.  It  is  a  blessing  to  have  known  and 
loved,  and  been  loved  by,  such  a  man.  Truly 
“the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.” 

Just  one  little  incident,  among  so  many  that 
come  crowding  to  my  heart  since  this  precious 
life  closed  here:  One  Sabbath  morning  many 
years  ago.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  preached  a  doctrinal 
sermon ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  I  listened,  it  was 
rather  hard,  especially  for  those  who  had  lost 
friends,  and  felt  those  friends  bad  not  made 
their  peace  with  God.  The  next  day  I  said  to 
him,  “Doctor,  I  wish  you  had  not  preached 
that  sermon  yesterday ;  it  seemed  hard  doctrine 
to  me,”  and  then  I  instanced  a  case  we  both 
knew,  where  a  very  sudden  death  had  removed 
a  friend  who  had  never  given  any  sign  that  he 
had  passed  from  death  unto  life.  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
fixed  his  keen,  clear  eyes  upon  me  as  I  can 
never  forget,  and  said  sternly,  “Are  you  more 
merciful  than  God?”  “Why  no,”  I  said;  “com- 


MODEBN  DEHONOLOGY. 

Scripture  is  clear  upon  the  question  of  demon 
ology.  It  represents  the  “air”  as  being  haunted 
by  “spirits  of  power.”  It  says,  also,  that  good 
angels  encamp  about  them  that  fear  the  Lord 
“to deliver  them.”  But  then  these  passages  may 
be  some  of  the  “  errant”  ones ;  therefore  it  may 
not  do  to  give  much  heed  to  them.  But  a  loud 
note  of  warning  is  now  sounding  from  another 
quarter.  Years  ago  it  was  announced  in  daily 
papers  that  an  investigation  into  the  nature  of 
“  spiritism”  was  to  be  made  by  ministers,  liter 
ary  men,  etc.,  and  that  they  would  make  a  re 
port  to  the  public.  I,  though  earnestly  seeking 
for  it,  could  never  discern  any  such  report, 
did,  however,  discover  one  of  the  investigators 
I  investigated  him.  He  was  far  from  establish 
ed  in  his  mind,  but  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
manifestations  were  Satanic. 

The  Report  now  given  forth  is  said  to  be  from 
“  competent  men  in  London,  ”  and  it  is  said  that 
“a  scientific  investigation  by  experts,  similar  to 
that  of  London,  is  now  in  progress  in  Boston. 
Will  the  courage  of  that  committee  also  fail 
when  it  comes  to  setting  their  names  to  a  re 
port? 

The  London  Report  is  full  and  frank,  and 
really,  very  courageous.  They  declare  that  the 
“phantoms  were  clearly  attested  by  the  senses 
of  many,  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstan 
ces,  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  delusion 
These  phantoms,  besides  making  themselves  vis 
iljle,  could  and  did  open  and  shut  doors,  ring 
bells  and  cause  loud  noises. 

The  committee  also  report  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  of  brutes,  especially  of  horses  and  dogs 
They  declare  that  the  forms  of  spirits  were 
taken  in  ordinary  photographic  art.  They  also 
declare  that  these  statements  can  be  proved  in 
any  court  under  established  laws  of  evidence. 

Is  it  not  time  that  some  measures  were  taken 
to  warn  the  general  public  against  these  “  wiles 
of  the  devil”  ?  Hundreds  and  thousands  are  be 
ing  led  captive  by  him  at  his  will,  because  they 
are  cheated  into  believing  that  the  fond  epirits  of 
the  air  are  the  souls  of  their  departed  friends. 
If  demons  can  put  on  the  appearance  of  “  angels 
of  light,”  is  it  hard  to  believe  that  they  can 
also,  assume  the  forms  and  tones  and  ways  of 
our  departed  friends?  Undoubtedly  they  can 
do  this.  And  nothing  could  give  Satan  such 
influence  with  men  as  the  idea  that  be  was 
“  father,  ”  “  mother.  ”  or  other  “  dear  departed 
This  he  well  knows,  and  he  would  be  a  very 
foolish  Satan  not  to  take  full  advantage  thereof 
All  talk  of  his  omnipresence  goes  for  nothing 
as  he  has  “  legions”  of  demons  under  him,  and 
can  send  them  everywhere.  Of  coarse  they  are 
uncommonly  active  and  eager  now,  knowing 
that  their  liberty  is  so  soon  to  be  taken  from 
them. 

Where  is  Andrew  Jackson  Davis?  Has 
died  ?  I  sat  in  the  office  of  Fowler  &  Wells  one 
day,  when  a  man  opened  the  door  nearly  oppo 
site  to  me.  He  fixed  his  dark,  sunken,  black 
eyes  upon  me,  seized  a  chair  and  coming  quick 
ly  across  the  room,  seated  himself  so  close 
front  of  me  that  I  could  not  well  rise  without 
disturbing  him.  No  word  did  he  utter;  but  only 
stared.  Pale  as  a  dead  man,  he  was  enough 
scare  a  nervous  girl;  but  Mrs.  Wells  came  soft 
ly  behind  me,  saying  in  a  low  tone,  “Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  ”  so  I  did  not  faint,  nor  move, 
till  as  abruptly  as  he  came,  he  went. 

Then  a  Mrs.  Someone  said,  “He  saw  thebright 
light  that  accompanies  you,  shining  over  your 
right  shoulder.  I  have  often  seen  it.  You 
would  make  a  powerful  medium ;  I  should  go  at 
once  to  his  office  to  be  developed.  I  will  go  with 
you.”  What  an  opportunity  1 
“  When  I  go  deliberately  and  deliver  myself 
over  to  Satan,  it  will  be  later  than  this,”  was 
my  indignant  reply.  But  no  doubt  many  vio- 
tims  are  caught  by  lieing  told  of  “  the  bright 
light  over  their  right  shoulder.” 

After  this,  poetry  said  to  be  from  my  mother, 
was  sent  to  me,  and  her  influence  was  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  me  to  win  me 
over.  My  dear  mother  must  have  retrograded 
rapidly  were  those  remarkable  lines  from  her. 

The  State  of  Delaware  does  well  to  whip  me¬ 
diums  and  call  spiritualism  demonology.  Would 
that  every  State  would  follow  her  honorable 
example.  So  tens  of  thousands  of  human  be¬ 
ings  might  be  saved.  Auoubta  Moore. 


These  are  quiet  days  in  the  churches.  Many 
of  the  pastors  are  out  of  town,  and  others  are 
about  leaving.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Hoyt 
of  the  Chambers  Church,  is  to  preach  on  Sab¬ 
bath  mornings  during  the  month  of  July.  He 
is  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  strangers  who  are 
in  the  city  will  enjoy  listening  to  him  and  wor 
shipping  with  the  people  of  Chambers  Church. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Brenton  Green  of  the 
Fourth  Church,  stays  in  his  place  and  preaches 
through  July,  resting  in  August  and  September 
He  reports  large  Summer  audiences. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Kellogg  is  supplying 
the  combined  congregations  of  Calvary  and 
West  Spruce  street.  During  July  the  services 
are  held  in  the  former,  and  in  August  will  be 
held  in  the  latter  church.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  well 
known,  not  only  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  but 
as  an  enthusiastic  Egyptologist.  He  always 
draws  many  old  friends  to  hear  him  when  he  is 
announced  to  preach  in  any  of  our  churches, 
having  once  been  a  pastor  in  the  city  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  the  Central  Church. 


learn  to  work  with  given  conditions,  not  with 
imaginary  ones. 

*The  life  of  (Thrist  has  meant  much  more 
to  me  lately  than  it  used  to  mean.  He  lived 
all  those  years  without  any  thought  of  personal 
gratification,  and  He  lived  without  much  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  worked  just  to  do  the  Father’s  will. 
Some  way,  in  Chicago,  one’s  religion  must 
leave  the  sentimental  plane,  and  be  real  at 
every  point,  or  fail.  Life  is  so  rushing  and  so 
crushing,  one  sees  so  much  human  pain  and 
disappointment,  and  so  little  peace  of  soul,  that 
I  should  have  fainted  long  ago,  if  my  sense  of 
Christ  being  alive  and  watching  this  terrible 
city  and  caring  for  His  meek  ones,  had  not  been 
quickened.”  E.  R.  A. 


ABIDE  IN  ME. 

It  is  surprising  to  see.how  slight  a  connection 
will  continue  life. 

Last  winter  daring  a  hard  storm  a  beautiful 
limb  of  one  of  my  shade-trees  was  torn  almost 
off.  It  lay  on  the  snow,  and  when  the  snow 
melted,  upon  the  ground.  The  sickness  of  our 
entire  household  caused  all  things  to  be  neg¬ 
lected,  and  the  branch  escaped  being  cut  away. 

Presently  its  buds  opened,  and  now  it  is  full 
of  leaves,  and  too  pretty  a  thing  to  be  removed, 
yet  but  a  few  inches  of  wood  hold  it  to  the  tree, 
and  form  the  channel  through  which  life  flows. 
That  poor  low-lying  branch  is  my  preacher. 
There  are  many  for  whom  1  have  been  hardly 
able  to  hope.  “How  can  such  low,  far-off  pro¬ 
fessors  be  Christianst”  I  have  asked.  My  branch 
tells  me  that  there  may  be  some  connection, 
though  too  slight  for  me  too  see,  through  which 
life  from  God  flows  to  their  prostrate  and  feeble 
spirits.  If  He  sees  that  it  is  so,  well  for  them. 

A.  M 


€t)e  Hcligwua  Presa. 


of  the  night,”  which  the  Psalmist  says  the 
godly  need  not  be  afraid  of.  He  says  that  these 
terrors  are“  buggs”— musquitoes.  If  godliness  is 
“not  a  life,  but  a  dogma,”  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  musquitoes  must  be  awful  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  in  New  York.  As  I  may 
have  remarked  before,  the  mnsquiio  only  b^ 
comes  a  terror  when  vitiated  by  civilization.  In 
her  native  woods  she  takes  wing  at  sundown, 
and  by  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  she  has  re¬ 
tired.  At  dawn  she  comes  forth  again,  and  at 
sunrise  retires  for  the  day.  It  is  only  in  the 
city,  or  in  a  populated  district  that  she  goes  into 
all-night  carousals.  A  few  nights  ago  I  slept 
in  a  Chippewa  cabin.  There  were  clouds  of 
musquitoes  at  sunset,  but  the  cabin  was  closed. 
At  ten  o’clock  we  opened  the  windows,  and 
slept  without  disturbance  —  heard  not  one. 
About  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  closed 
the  doors  and  windows  again,  and  though  when 
I  arose  about  sunrise,  the  outside  of  the  glass 
was  black  with  them,  I  neither  felt  nor  saw  one 
inside. 

Brevity  in  writing  has  become  a  popular  re¬ 
quirement,  and  the  demand  has  extended  to 
sermons.  The  cranky  young  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  detained  two  or  three  minutes  longer 
than  he  liked  hy  his  chaplain,  and  sent  him 
word  that  “this  must  not  occur  again.”  Their 
is  a  distinguished  minister  in  this  country  who 
would  suit  the  Kaiser.  He  preached  last  Sun¬ 
day.  and  sent  me  his  text  and  an  abstract  of 
his  sermon — possibly  the  whole  sermon.  Hera 
they  are: 

Tmrf— “Let  your  moderation  be  seen  of  all 
men.” 

Sermon — “That’s  Roberts.”  ’ 


to 


It  is  announced  that  the  Rev.  Leighton  W.Eck- 
ard,  D.D.,  of  Abington,  near  Philadelphia,  has 
been  called  to  the  Brainerd  Church  of  Easton, 
Pa.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Easton,  as  his  father  was  a  professor  in  Lafay¬ 
ette  College  for  twenty  years.  Dr.  Eckard  be¬ 
gan  bis  ministerial  life  as  a  missionary  in  China, 
where  he  did  noble  service,  until  compelled  by 
the  necessities  of  health  to  return  home.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  has  been  a  successful  pas¬ 
tor  in  Abington.  His  going  away  will  leave  a 
great  gap,  but  he  will  take  a  wider  field  at 
Elaston,  where  his  ministry  will  touch  so  many 
students. 


he 


to 


A  very  enthusiastic  company  of  Christian 
Endeavor  delegates  set  out  last  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  great  International  Convention  at 
Minneapolis.  A  special  train  carried  these 
happy  young  people.  On  the  way  there  were 
prayer- meetings  in  the  various  cars,  while  the 
train  swept  along.  This  great  movement  of 
young  Christians,  continuing  as  it  does  year 
after  year,  and  growing,  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  time.  While  the  theologi¬ 
cal  sky  is  somewhat  clouded,  the  air  seems  very 
clear  and  sweet  in  many  parts  of  the  field  of 
Christian  work.  Never  before  were  there  so 
many  young  believers  ready  for  noble  service. 

It  were  well  if  in  all  the  churches,  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  membership  should  now  devote 
themselves  to  the  Lord’s  work  with  renewed 
earnestness.  The  fields  have  never  been  more 
ripe  for  harvest  than  they  are  to-day.  Never 
before  were  there  so  many  open  doors,  and  open 
doors  for  God’s  calls.  Opportunities  are  also 
importunities;  every  one  voicing  the  cry  of 
souls:  “(tome  over  and  help  us.”  We  dare  not 
stop  our  work  nor  even  slacken  our  diligence 
while  great  discussions  are  going  on,  however 
vital  may  be  the  questions.  The  Word  of  God 
is  true,  and  it  is  the  Word  of  God,  with  all  its 
old  power  to  bless  the  world,  however  men  may 
differ  in  their  thoughts  about  its  form.  This  is 
a  lost  world,  too,  in  which  we  are  living,  and 
our  mission  is  to  tell  men  that  God  loves  them 
and  that  Christ  died  to  save  them.  Not  many 
of  us  are  needed  to  conduct  the  brotherly  dis¬ 
cussion — let  us  hope  and  resolve  that  it  may  al¬ 
ways  be  brotherly— that  has  been  entered  upon 
for  revision  of  creed  and  Confession.  Neither 
can  the  Master  spare  many  of  us  from  the  field, 
especially  in  these  days  when  be  has  such  press¬ 
ing  need  of  laborers  to  gather  the  white  harvest. 
Is  it  not  well,  therefore,  that  the  great  com¬ 
pany  of  Sabbath-school  workers,  of  members  of 
Young  People’s  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  of 
King’s  Sons  and  Daughters,  as  well  as  the 
masses  of  pastors  and  Christian  laymen,  should 
leave  the  grave  theological  questions  of  the 
times  to  those  who  seem  called  to  consider 
them,  and  meanwhile  give  themselves  as  never 
before,  to  service  and  to  prayer  ? 

May  not  the  hope  of  the  Church  lie  in  this 
very  course?  We  must  not  talk  about  the. 
“division”  of  the  Church.  Surely  this  cannot 
be  God’s  will  ?  This  cannot  be  the  desire  of  Him 
who  prayed  “  that  they  all  may  be  one,  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  Thou  has  sent  Me.”  He 
has  a  way  for  the  solving  of  all  the  problems 
that  vex  and  disturb  His  Church,  and  we  have 
but  to  wait  patiently  for  Him,  to  go  only  where 
and  as  He  leads,  to  reach  at  last  the  open  plains 
of  peace,  that  surely  lie  beyond  these  days  of  the¬ 
ological  unrest. 

At  least  work  is  the  duty  of  most  of  us.  Let 
the  young  people  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  go  on  with  their  iheetings  and  their 
conferences  and  witnessing  for  Christ  and  their 
visiting  and  other  service.  The  safety  of  the 
(tourch  can  be  best  assured  by  seeking  for  a 
glorious  revival.  If  we  can  get  heaven’s  win¬ 
dows  opened  for  a  new  Pentecost,  we  need  not 
fear  the  results  of  the  great  discussions— let  us 
not  call  them  controversies  —  which  will  be 
necessary  in  the  coming  months.  Men  that  are 
near  to  God,  close  to  the  heart  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  are  not  going  to  get  very  far,  the  one 
from  the  other.  J.  R.  Miller. 

Philadelphia,  July  13,  1891. 


The  Churchman  describes  the  enormous  indue 
tion  fees  paid  by  English  bishops  as  “a  strange 
state  of  things.”  The  matter  has  been  brought 
to  special  notice  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Magee,  soon 
after  his  transfer  to  the  Archdiocese  of  York,  at 
cruel  cost,  it  would  appear,  to  his  personal 
estate.  Nowhere  else  in  all  the  world  are  such 
abuses  submitted  to,  with  such  patience,  as  in 
England.  They  are  disgraceful  in  a  high  degree, 
and  none  the  less  so  because  hoary  with  age: 

It  appears  that  the  fees  actualljr  paid  to  the 
various  officials  by  the  late  archbishop,  in  the 
course  of  his  transfer  from  the  diocese  of  Peter¬ 
borough  to  the  archdiocese  of  York,  amounted 
to  the  lar^e  sum  of  £6,000  or  £7,000  sterling,, 
and  what  IS  stranger  still,  is  that  no  one  seems 
to  know  why  or  how  anv  such  enormous  fees 
should  have  been  exacted.  It  appears  that  be¬ 
fore  taking  possession  of  his  new  see,  and  at 
ever^  step  of  the  process,  several  pounds  of 
official  sealing-wax  were  affixed  to  ponderous 
documents  issued  bv  various  officials  of  the 
ecclesiastical  circumlocution  office,  at  a  cost  to 
the  archbishop-desig^te  of  from  fift;f  to  five 
hundred  pounds  steriing  per  pound  avoirdupois. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  ecclesiastical  circum¬ 
locution  office  IS  of  no  paticular  use  or  profit  to 
any  one  except  the  circumlocutory  officers, 
whose  function  in  life  is  to  mulct  bishops  and 
archbishops  -  designate,  and  all  presented  and 
licensed  curates,  whose  happy  promotions  might 
be  too  much  for  their  equanimity  without  some 
pecuniary  phlebotomy  of  that  kind.  I^en  Dr. 
Magee  went  to  kiss  the  Queen’s  hand  after  his 
appointment  to  Peterborough,  jt  is  said  that  he 
had  observed  to  Her  Majesty  that  she  was  the 
only  public  official  he  had  seen  since  his  appoint¬ 
ment  who  had  not  asked  him  for  fifty  pounds  I 
The  story,  however  characteristic  of  dr.  Magee, 
is  probably  apocryphal:  but  it  serves  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  existence  of  an  abuse  which  ought 
to  be  forthwith  abated.  We  have  known  of 
English  bishops  whose  learning  was  greater  than 
their  wealth,  and  who  have  been  obliged  to 
pledge  a  considerable  annual  sum  from  their 
episcopal  revenues  as  premiums  on  policies  of 
life-assurance,  to  secure  payment  of  the  large 
amount  of  money  they  were  obliged  to  borrow, 
in  order  to  pay  the  fees  required  to  enable  them 
to  take  possession  of  their  sees.  One  of  the 
English  papers  tells  the  story  of  an  unlucky 
presentee  to  a  small  benefice,  who  found  that 
before  he  could  read  himself  into  his  cure,  he 
must  purchase  much  sealing-wax,  and  pay  for 
the  damages  that  he  had  not  done,  at  a  cost  to 
him  of  nearly  two  years’  income.  The  income, 
it  may  be  well  to  observe,  was  somewhere  about 
£150  a  year!  This  may  be  an  exceptionably 
hard  case ;  but  if  idle  formalities  and  expensive 
sinecures  are  to  be  maintained  in  England,  or 
anywhere  else,  it  ought  not  to  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  clergy,  who,  generally  speaking, 
can  ill-afford  to  support  genteel  official  paupers. 

It  is  an  appropriate  comment  on  the  system 
that  the  memorial  to  Archbishop  Magee  is  to 
take  the  form  of  a  subscription^  to  repay  to  his 
family  the  enormous  sum  which  was  legally, 
hut  most  unjustly,  exacted  from  him.  I^is  is 
hardly  a  memorial.  It  is  rather  the  undoing  of 
a  monstrous  wrong  by  persons  who  had  no  part 
in  committing  it.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
something  over  £1,000  was  subscribed  on  the 
spot ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  peculiar  hard¬ 

ship  of  this  case  may  lead  to  the  reform  of  the 
ecclesiastical  circumlocution  office. 


The  Examiner  is  too  experienced  to  take  on 
airs  when  it  is  referred  to  as  a  great  powc^  in 
its  denomination.  It  does  not  even  claim 
make  or  guide  public  opinion,  but  sets  itself 
the  humbler  task  of  giving  it  interpretation 
and  expression : 

Whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  men  unite  in  as- 
sciibing  to  the  editor  the  possession  of  almost 
unlimited  power.  His  word  is  supposed  to  make 
and  unmake  reputations,  to  advance  or  retard 
denominational  enterprises:  men  speak  of  so 
gjeat  a  man  with  bated  breath  and  fear  hi* 
anger  as  that  of  a  Czar  or  Pope.  Dearly  belov¬ 
ed  orethren,  it  is  fortunate  that  editors  do  not 
take  themselves  so  seriously  as  some  of  you 
take  them,  or  they  would  lie  so  inflated  with 
conceit  that  the  world  would  not  be  big  enough - 
to  hold  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  press  used  to  claim  for  it¬ 
self  mysterious  power.  That  notion  long  ago 
should  have  joined  the  notion  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  in  the  limbo  of  outgrown  super¬ 
stitions.  If  an  editor  has  any  power  in  these 
days,  it  is  by  giving  expression  to  public  senti¬ 
ment,  by  saying  what  other  men  think  but 
have  never  put  into  words,  and  saying  ii  so 
that  each  reader  remarks  to  himself,  “Why,  I 
always  telieved  that.”  On  any  question  of  doc¬ 
trine,  of  denominational  policy,  an  editorial  ut¬ 
terance  has  power  only  as  it  expresses  the  dom¬ 
inant  sentiment  of  those  whom  the  paper  repre¬ 
sents.  If  The  Elxaminer  possesses  any  part  of 
the  influence  ascribed  to  it  by  friends  and  foes, 
it  is  for  this  reason  only:  that  Baptists  are  sub¬ 
stantially  a  unit  in  their  convictions,  and  Tko 
Examiner  has  been  outspoken  and  untiring  in 
the  exposition  and  defence  of  those  convictions. 
An  editor  is  powerful  as  a  mouthpiece  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion;  he  has  no  more  power  than  an¬ 
other  man  if  he  withstands  public  opinion. 
Let  any  editor  who  doubts  this,  make  a  practi¬ 
cal  test  in  bis  own  case,  and  be  wiU  learn  m 
lesson  as  wholesome  as  it  will  be  humiliating. 

But  when  an  editor  does  succeed  in  accurate¬ 
ly  expressing  denominational  public  rainion» 
his  utterances  have  great  power,  not  berause 
he  is  strong,  but  bwause  public  opinion  i* 
strong.  We  have  had  Baptists  now  and  then 
who  have  doubted  the  power  of  public  opinion, 
and  have  set  themselves  against  it.  rmiblj 
there  are  others  among  us  who  chfrish  this  con¬ 
tempt  for  a  force  of  which  they  are  ignOTant. 
They  should  ponder  the  tale  of  the  boy  who,  iu 
the  careless  and  exuberant  spirit  of  youth, 
tickled  the  hind  leg  of  a  mule  with  a  straw. 
“No,”  said  the  boy’s  father,  afterward,  “John 
will  never  be  as  handsome  as  he  was,  but  he 
will  know  a  sight  more.” 


To  be  in  touch  with  the  highest  Chriptian 
thought  educates  our  spiritual  nature;  and  so 
that  it  may  profit  others,  I  transcribe  a  few 
lines  from  a  letter  written  by  a  young  teacher : 

“George  Meredith’s  thrilling  sentence  runs 
through  my  head,  ‘It  is  a  sign  of  morbidity,  this 
disposition  to  counsel  the  Almighty  what  to  do 
with  His  creatures.’  Surely  His  plan  is  good. 
I  believe  that  life  is  given  to  us  here,  just  to 
bring  us  to  the  point  where  we  can  yield  en¬ 
tirely  our  personal  will  the  instant  we  find  it 


The  Interior’s  senior.  Dr.  Gray,  is  once  more 
in  the  serene  enjoyment  of  his  Camp-  Fire  away 
off  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  His  “Musings”  as 
he  stirs  it  to  new  life  and  warmth  smack  of 
their  genial  environment.  He  passes  from  grave 
to  gay  and  Gray,  with  accustomed  facility : 

But  politeness  as  an  art  is  charming.  I  have 
found  more  pleasure  in  observing  the  manners 
of  a  refined  gentleman  and  lady,  man  in  looking 
at  the  best  works  of  art.  A  lady  often  shows 
as  much  talent  and  quickness  in  social  tact  as  a 
general  does  in  instant  and  correct  tactics.  An 
act  of  deference,  attention,  a  desire  to  please, 
coming  to  one  from  a  person  of  social  art  and 
refinement,  has  double  the  potency  of  the  saihe 
things  coming  from  a  less  cultivated  person. 
You  have  all  the  good  will  and  the  pleasure  it 
affords  in  both  instances,  but  in  one  you  have 
added  the  appreciation  of  one  who  is  an  expert 
in  recognizing  good  qualities.  To  be  shown 
special  deference  by  a  refined  person,  4s  a  high 
compliment  to  your  own  accomplishments.  I^t 
a  woman  be  brautiful  as  well  as  kind-hearted 
and  refined,  and  she  is  a  universal  queen.  She 
has  all  mankind  at  her  feet. 

These  imiwe-breaking  scientists  are  becoming 
too  fresh.  They  are  a  set  of  vandals,  whose 
greatest  delight  is  in  dynamiting  our  traditions 
and  accepted  ideas.  It  is  some  time  since  I 
saw  a  statement  that  animals  which  feign  death 
as  a  defense  against  injury,  do  not  do  so  with 
design,  but  are  pualyzed  by  fear,  and  this 
theory  is  growing  into  general  acceptance.  It 
is  not  true.  The  opossum  is  the  largest  animal 
that  does  this,  and  so  it  is  called  “possuming.” 
I  have  experimented 'with  opossums  sufficiently 
to  know  that  they  feign  death  voluntarily  If 
you  find  one  away  from  his  den,  he  will  run  till 
he  is  touched,  a  slight  kick,  or  tap  with  a  stick, 
and  he  will  keel  over,  and  let  his  jaw  fall  as  if 
dead,  but  his  sly  eye  will  follow  your  every 
movement.  Now  hide  yourself  and  watch  him. 
He  will  lift  his  head  and  look  around.  Show 
yourself  and  he  is  dead  again.  After  trying 
this  ruse  and  finding  it  ineffectual,  he  will  first 
try  to  get  away  by  running,  and  not  succeed¬ 
ing,  will  turn  upon  you  to  make  fight.  And  so 
of  the  many  kinds  of  beetles  which  do  much  the 
same.  The  beetle  does  more  than  pretend  to  be 
dead — he  pretends  that  he  is  not  a  beetle.  He 
folds  bis  legs  up  close  to  his  body,  not  a  toe 
projecting  beyond  his  shard,  and  you  may  knock 
him  about  like  any  other  little  stick  or  seed- 
pod.  If  he  were  paralyzed  with  fear,  he  would 
sprawl,  lose  the  use  of  his  legs.  I  suppose  these 
astonishing  scientific  theorizers  would  like  to 
give  some  explanation  of  the  limping  away  of  a 
brooding  bird  other  than  the  obvious  one.  A 
recent  writer  remarks  of  these  traditions :  “  In 
the  western  backwoods  these  old  stories  are  still 
believed  in.  The  ignorant  classes  cling  with 
fondness  to  them,  and  will  not  learn  anything 
different.”  Hum  I  That  fellow  rides  a  high 
horse.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  “western 
backwoods.”  In  the  second  place,  a  man  who 
is  familiar  with  the  habits  and  the  displays  of 
intelligence  of  wild  animals  and  insects,  is  not 
one  of  an  ignorant  class.  Knowle<%e  obtained 
at  its  source,  is  better  than  if  taken  at  second 
or  fourth  hand  from  books. 

By  the  way,  I  see  that  an  old  commentator’s 


The  Ghristian  Union  has  this  reference  to  ! 
Spurgeon — of  course  not  intended  to  be  patroniz¬ 
ing  in  any  degree : 

Men  of  all  schools  will  learn  with  great  regret 
that  the  chronic  illness  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  as-" 
sumed  a  very  serious  character.  The  cable  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  is  in  a  most  dangerous  condi¬ 
tion,  and  that  a  constant  prayer-meeting  is  be¬ 
ing  held  in  the  Tabernacle  for  him.  Faith  i» 
more  than  creed,  and  life  than  theology.  Many 
who  dissent  most  earnestly  from  certain  aspect* 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  creed  as  unbiblical.  will  be- 
foremost  to  honor  his  profound  spiritual  faith 
and  his  consecrated  life.  However  theology 
may  differentiate  the  great  preachers,  they  all 
assess  in  common  the  prophet’s  power  to  see 
God  themselves  and  make  others  see  and  know 
Him,  and  so  to  bring  a  new  and  divine  life  and 
hope  into  human  experience.  This  power  Mr. 
^urgeon  has  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
He  has  been,  above  all  English  clergymen  of 
our  time,  a  preacher  to  the  common  people. 
Not  truly  acquainted  with  the  thought  of  hi* 
time,  and  not,  therefore,  able  to  influence  th» 
culture  and  the  intellect  of  his  time,  possiblv 
for  that  very  reason  he  has  been  the  more  able  ' 
to  influence  men  of  that  lower  middle  class — we- 
must  use  un-American  phraseology  in  charac¬ 
terizing  English  life — which  does  not  think  for 
itself,  but  acts  tmder  the  influence  of  the  tradi¬ 
tionary  thinking  of  the  past.  His  Tabemacl* 
has  faimn  also  a  magnificent  witness  to  tb» 
value  of  independency  in  reli^on;  for  we  do 
not  believe  that  any  cathedral  in  Great  Britain^ 
however  magnificently  endowed,  ha*  done  a 
commensurate  work  in  leavening  the  communi¬ 
ty  with  the  life  and  the  hope  of  the  Gospel. 
Manyprayers  in  America  will  mingle  with  those 
of  the  Tabernacle  for  its  deservedly  distinguish¬ 
ed  preacher. 


The  Presbyterian  Journal,  of  which  Dr.  B.  M. 
Patterson  is  the  excellent  and  astute  editor, 
refers  to  “  The  Seminary  Question”  with  consid* 
erable  rigor  of  tone,  in  response  to  os.  We  put 
it  on  record: 

The  Evangelist  stands  in  such  a  relation  to 
Union  Theoloncal  Seminary,  that  its  utterances 
on  the  case  of  the  Seminary  may  be  considered 
quasi  official.  We,  therefore,  that  the  case  may 
be  beard  from  all  sides,  transfer  to  our  column* 
an  editorial  of  last  week ,  which  sharply  present* 
die  position  as  contended  for  by  the  Directors. 
The  pith  of  it  is  in  the  last  paragraph.  The 
laws  of  New  York,  we  are  told,  compd  the 
abrogation  of  the  compact  of  1870.  By  no  com¬ 
promise,  it  is  emphatically  and  defiantly  assert¬ 
ed,  can  the  veto  power  be  accorded  to  the  Oen- 
eru  Assembly,  unless,  perhaps,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  and  proviso  that  the  Assembly  would 
never  exercise  it  (  We  humbly  confess  we  can¬ 
not  feel  the  force  of  the  ar^ment  which  lead* 
down  to  that.  But  if  the  IMrectors  stand  on  it, 
the  issue  is  made  a  square  one,  and  apart  from 
Prof.  Briggs,  it  is  well  that  it  has  bMn  raised 
now,  and  it  should  be  peremptorily  settled.  It 
may,  we  think,  not  only  be  safely  predicted 
that  the  Assembly  will  not  withdraw  the  par¬ 
ticular  veto  on  Prof.  Briggs,  but  will  not  give 
to  any  seminary  the  consideration  which  Union 
has  been  receiving,  without  having  on  its  side 
a  control  over  professors  which  will  insure  that 
its  candidates  for  the  ministry  shall  not  receive 
instruction  that  would  undermine  the  Standard* 
of  the  Church.  The  Assembly  can  get  along 
better  without  Union,  or  any  other  seminary, 
than  any  seminary  can  get  along  without  the 
Assembly.  What  effect  the  separation  would 
have  on  the  funds  held  by  the  Union,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say.  It  would,  of  course,  lead 
to  tne  withdrawn  of  Presbyterian  student* 
from  the  institution,  at  least  of  those  who  are 
connected  with  our  Board  of  Education.  Self- 
protection  will  require  the  Presbyteries  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  that,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  it  will  be 
done.  That  a  Theological  Seminary  may  have 
an  official  connection  with  the  General  Assem- 


I 


bly,  report  to  it  from  year  enjoy  to  year  the  re¬ 
commendation  and  advertisement  at  least  which 


such  reports  secure,  have  our  candidates  su^ 
ported  at  it,  and  yet  chat  the  Asseml^  shall 
not  have  the  slightest  oversight  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given,  is  simply  preposterous. 
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CHRIST  AND  NICODEMUS. 

THB  SAHHEDBIN. 

Although  this  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
English  Bible,  but  is  usually  translated  council, 
it  has  been  generally  adopted,  not  only  by 
•cholars,  but  by  popular  writers,  as  a  more  cor¬ 
rect  name  for  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  We  have  already  come 
in  contact  with  it  in  the  inquiry  made  by  it 
oonoemtng  John  the  Baptist  i.  19,  (Lesson  for 
July  12th),  and  to-day  it  comes  more  vividly 
before  ua  in  the  person  of  Nicodemus,  one  of  its 
members.  This,  therefore,  is  the  proper  place 
for  the  study  of  a  body  which  had  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  to  play,  not  only  in  the  condemna¬ 
tion  and  death  of  our  Lord,  but  in  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  His  life. 

Although  the  Rabbinical  tradition  carries  back 
the  existence  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  seventy  elders  by  Moses  (Num.  xi.  16), 
and  asserts  that  Saul  and  Jonathan  sat  as  its 
president  and  vice-president,  there  is  absolutely 
no  evidence  that  it  existed  prior  to  the  Greek 
rule  over  the  Jews.  It  was  certainly  not  such 
a  court  as  Jehoshaphat  ordained  in  2  Chron. 
xix.  8,  which  seems  to  be  based  upon  Dent, 
xvii.  8,  9;  xix.  16,  17.  Nor  does  it  correspond 
with  the  municipal  court  of  elders  mentioned 
in  Ezra  v.  6,  9;  x.  8,  etc,  though  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  formation  of  that  body,  shown  in  Neh. 
ii.  16,  V.  7,  vii.  6,  gives  a  clue  to  the  fact  of 
the  Sanhedrin  so  far  departing  from  Greek 
custom  at  the  time  of  its  constitution,  as  to  be 
an  Bristocratic,  not  a  democratic  body. 

The  first  authentic  notice  of  the  Sanhedrin 
occurs  B.  C.  198,  when  the  Jews  assisted  An- 
tiochus  in  expelling  Scopas  and  the  Egyptian 
troops  from  Jerusalem.  It  probably  consisted 
of  seventy  -  one  members,  and  the  hereditary 
‘  high  priest  was  always  its  president,  as  he  was 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  It  was 
a  truly  representative  body,  not  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  Jewish  nobility;  but  though  its 
functions  were  strictly  judicial,  and  it  was  by 
no  means  a  mere  body  of  learned  men,  it  was 
'  very  largely  made  up  of  doctors  of  the  law 
^usuqlly  called  scribes  in  the  New  Testament) , 
who  w^re  the  scholars  of  the  time.  These  be¬ 
longed  t<y  the  Pharisaic  party,  the  party  who 
were  zealous  for  the  law,  and  their  lives  were 
mainly  spent  in  interpreting  it,  not  independ¬ 
ently,  but  strictly  and  even  slavishly  according 
to  tradition.  Opposed  to  them  in  the  Sanhedrin 
were  the  priestly  nobility  (the  chief  priests  of 
Matt.  xxvi.  59,  xxvii.  1;  Mark  xiv.  55;  Luke 
xxii.  66;  John  xi.  47,  etc),  who  were  Sad- 
ducees,  the  free  thinkers  of  the  day  (Matt.  xxii. 
23;  Acts  xxiii.  8),  and  the  elders  of  the  people, 
also  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  in  general  of 
the  Sadducean  party.  The  chief  priests  seem  to 
have  been  dominant  in  the  Sanhedrin ;  they  are 
nearly  always  mentioned  first.  Formally  the 
Badduoean  party  ranked  higher  than  the  Phar¬ 
isaic,  but  in  real  infiuence  over  the  people, 
the  reverse  was  the  case. 

Originally  the  Sanhedrin  had  jurisdiction 
over  all  Palestine.  Herod  the  Great  was  siun- 
ed  before  it  when  a  youth  to  give  account 
Itis  doings  in  Galilee;  but  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Christian  era  it  was  reconstructed,  and 
-Tta  actual  authority  limited  to  Judea  proper 
80  long  as  Christ  remained  in  Galilee,  therefore, 
V  it  could  have  1x0  judicial  power  over  Him.  But 
its  moral  authority  was  doubtless  very  great 
over  all  the  Jews  not  of  Palestine  only,  but  of 
the  world.  Hence  it  could  issue  warrants  to 
the  congregations  in  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  2), 
though  whether  they  were  obeyed  or  not,  might 
depend  on  the  state  of  feeling;  and  even  so  far 
as  Rome  it  is  evident  that  a  missive  from  the 
Sanhedrin  would  carry  great  weight  (Acts 
xxviii.  21). 

As  to  its  jurisdiction,  it  was  certainly  not  con¬ 
fined  to  spiritual  and  theological  matters,  but 
was  the  supreme  native  court  of  the  land,  with 
which  Rome  itself  had  to  do  only  in  certain 
cases.  It  was  the  final  court  of  appeal,  not, 
however,  in  our  sense  of  an  appeal  by  contest- 
iSn^  It  was  the  judges  of  the  lower  courts  who 
sought  counsel  at  its  bar,  when  they  could  not 
themselves  agree  upon  matters.  At  it  Jesus 
And  Stephen  were  arraigned  for  blasphemy,  John 
and  Peter  for  being  false  prophets  and  seducers 
of  the  people,  and  Paul  for  transgressing  the 
Mosaic  law.  Over  both  civil  and  criminal  law 
the  Sanhedrin  exercised  a  degree  of  independ¬ 
ent  jurisdiction  almost  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  could  order 
arrests  by  its  own  officers  (Matt.  xxvi.  47;  Acts 
tv.  8,  5),  could  finally  dispose  of  all  cases  not 
involving  sentence  of  death  (Acts  iv.  5—23,  v. 
21—40;  the  case  of  Stephen  [vii.  54—60]  was 
one  of  mob-law),  and  even  where  the  Roman 
procurator  had  jurisdiction,  he  must  give  judg- 
t  in  accordance  with  Jewish,  not  Roman 
aw.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  Pilate  could 
uot  have  condemned  Jesus,  for  the  accusation 
of  treason  which  the  Jews  brought  up,  was  a 
mere  sensational  trumpery  device,  intended  to 
way  the  people,  and  not  in  any  respect  such  as 
he  Roman  governor  could  have  legally  pro- 
ed  upon.  Even  Roman  citizens  were  in 
certain  cases  amenable  to  the  Sanhedrin.  For 
instance,  one  who  passed  beyond  the  Court  of  the 
ntUes  into  the  Temple  Court,  would  be  pun- 
hed  with  death.  The  Roman  procurator,  how- 
ver,  had  power  to  call  the  Sanhedrin  when  he 
deemed  it  necessary  (Acts  xxii.  80  compare 
xiih  15,  20,  28). 

The  Sanhedrin  met  on  the  Temple  Mount,  in 
building  constructed  for  its  use  adjoining  the 
emple  Court  outside  of  the  western  wall.  At 
e  time  of  Christ’s  trial  it  met  in  the  high 
riest’s  house,  simply  because  being  night,  the 
tes  of  the  Temple  Mount  were  closed.  In  the 
orm  in  which  it  then  existed,  it  was  abolished 
t  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70, 
hough  in  a  restricted  form  it  was  continued 
n  one  place  or  another  until  A.  D.  425,  when 
ith  the  execution  of  its  president,  Gamaliel  V., 
y  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.,  it  expired. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  iii.  1—17. 

Golden  Text — For  God  so  loved  the  world 
at  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
ver  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
ve  eternal  life. — John  iii.  16. 

After  the  marriage  in  Cana,  Jesus  and  His 
ear  relatives  and  friends  paid  a  short  visit  to 
pemaum  (ii.  12),  in  the  interval  which 
psed  before  the  Passover.  Although  the  usual 
'monies  give  no  recorded  event  a  place  in  this 
isit,  it  seems  probable  that  the  miraculous 
ght  of  fishes  (Lu.  v.  4-11,)  and  the  second 
ing  of  James  and  John,  Peter  and  Andrew, 
urred  at  this  time.  There  is  nothing  in  iv. 
te  forbid  this  conjecture,  since  the  allusion 
re  is  evidently  to  a  second  miracle  in  Cana 
mpare  verse  46),  and  we  are  distinctly  told 
at  Jesus  had  disciples  with  Him  while  at  the 
over  in  Jerusalem  (ii.  17,  22),  and  that 
ey  were  permanently  attached  to  Him,  we 
•n  from  iii.  22,  iv.  2,  8. 

No  account  is  given  by  the  Synoptics  of  this 
isit  to  the  Passover,  nor  indeed  of  any  until 


the  last,  at  which  His  trial  and  crucifixion  took 
place.  There  is  in  this,  however,  no  disagree¬ 
ment,  since  the  Synoptics  make  frequent  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  fact  of  other  visits  (Matt.  iv.  12, 
xxiii.  37;  Mar.  xiv.  58  compare  John  ii.  19, 
etc.).  The  fact  that  durng  this  visit  Jesus  is 
reported  by  John  as  having  cleansed  the  tem¬ 
ple,  whereas  the  Synoptics  place  this  most  sig¬ 
nificant  act  at  the  close  of  His  ministry  (Matt, 
xxi.  12:13;  Mar.  xi.  15-18;  Lu.  xix.  45,46)  has 
caused  some  perplexity,  but  a  close  study  of 
the  two  reports  (Matt.  xxi.  12,13;  John  ii.  14- 
-20),  especially  of  the  words  of  Jesus  on  each 
occasion,  seems  to  show  that  these  were  not 
the  same,  but  two  distinct  events,  each  with  its 
distinct  purpose. 

We  are  told  that  Jesus  did  other  signs  than 
this  (ii.  23)  during  this  first  Passover  visit,  and 
with  marked  effect  upon  the  populace.  It  seems 
apparent  that  a  popular  party  were  prepared  ta 
espouse  His  cause  (though  certainly  with  no 
sort  of  apprehension  of  what  that  cause  really 
meant) ,  and  were  only  deterred  from  such  ac¬ 
tion  by  Jesus  himself,  who  gave  them  no  coun¬ 
tenance  (verse  24)  since  they  entirely  misappre¬ 
hended  the  nature  of  His  claims  upon  them. 
The  insight  into  character  which  is  here  at¬ 
tributed  to  Jesus,  was  not  miraculous.  Jesus 
knew  men,  not  because  He  was  God,  but  be¬ 
cause  He  was  most  truly  man ;  by  virtue  of  a 
sympathy,  a  goodness,  and  a  power  of  observa¬ 
tion  entirely  human,  though  far  more  perfect 
than  other  men  possessed,  being  never  clouded 
by  prejudice,  self-seeking,  or  sin. 

Verse  1.  But  there  was  a  man  (so  the  Greek) 
to  whom  He  gave  an  unreserved  confidence,  pre¬ 
cisely  for  the  same  reason  for  which  He  did  not 
trust  Himself  to  the  crowd.  He  knew  what  was 
in  man,  and  so  when  in  the  quiet  of  the  night 
this  venerable  councillor  sought  out  the  young 
Galilean  to  unburden  bis  mind  of  the  deep 
thoughts  which  had  been  aroused  by  His  signs 
and  teachings,  and  to  ask  of  Him  an  unraveling 
of  these  mysteries,  Jesus  received  him  as  He 
received  no  other  man  in  all  His  ministry,  and 
uttered  to  him  precious  truths,  for  which  for 
long  years  even  His  own  disciples  would  not  be 
prepared  —  truths  which  are  at  once  the  very 
foundation  and  keystone  of  the  glorious  Gospel. 

That  Nicodemus  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin,  we  learn  not  only  from  his  being  here 
called  a  ruler,  but  explicitly  from  vii.  50  (where 
the  best  manuscripts  omit  that  this  visit  was 
by  night)  and  xix.  89.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
one  earnestly  interested  in  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  was  not  a  sceptical  Sadducee,  but  of  the 
Pharisees. 

Verse  2.  His  coming  by  night  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  taken  as  evidence  of  a  lack  of  moral  cour¬ 
age.  Such  a  supposition  is  entirely  unwarranted 
by  anything  we  are  told  of  him.  Nicodemus 
was  certainly  a  man  of  a  noble  vigor  of  spirit, 
with  a  deep  yearning  after  truth,  and  a  strong 
desire  for  a  higher  type  of  character.  The  in¬ 
cident  narrated  in  vii.  45— 53  reveals  remarkable 
candor  and  moral  courage,  with  all  the  modesty 
and  lack  of  self-assertion  of  a  noble  mind.  He 
is  not  afraid  to  speak  boldly  and  to  the  point 
in  Jesus’  behalf  (and  evidently  with  effect, 
verse  53),  but  he  calmly  ignores  the  challenge 
(verse  52)  to  justify  his  own  position.  So  in 
our  lesson,  he,  the  learned  doctor,  has  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  giving  to  Jesus  the  highly  valued  and 
hardly-earned  title  of  liabbi,  nor  in  uttering 
not  only  his  own  conviction,  but  that  of  bis 
colleagues,  toe  know,  that  Jesus  is  a  man  from 
whom  they  have  much  to  learn.  It  was  his 
colleagues  who  showed  want  of  courage  (xii. 
42),  and  blind  contempt  of  truth.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  his  toe  know  and  theirs,  is  seen  in 
ix.  24,  29,  Matt.  xii.  24. 

Though  he  only  calls  Jesus  a  teacher  come 
from  God,  his  unspoken  question  is  not  to  be 
mistaken.  The  Sanhedrin  led  the  hopes  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah 
who  should  be  a  mere  party  ruler ;  who  after 
approving  l^imself  by  miracle,  should  annihilate 
the  enemies  of  Israel  and  raise  that  nation  to 
the  headship  of  humanity.  Had  they  all  been 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind  in  all  this  >  Jesus,  he 
felt  sure,  could  open  his  eyes  to  the  truth.  Was 
He  indeed  Messiah  himself? 

Verse  3.  It  was  this  unspoken  question  which 
Jesus  answered,  prefacing  His  words  with  the 
solemn  Amen,  amen,  with  which  He  unveiled 
momentous  truths  to  willing  hearts. 

Nicodemus  was  already  hoping  that  the  signs 
portended  the  coming  of  Messiah  to  His  king¬ 
dom.  Jesus  now  taught  him  that  that  king¬ 
dom  was  to  be  not  a  social  renovation,  but  an 
inward  transformation.  Like  can  only  be  ap¬ 
prehended  by  like;  only  the  eye  which  is  fitted 
for  it  can  behold  the  sun.  An  inward  experi¬ 
ence,  not  an  external  knowledge,  is  the  necessary 
preparation  before  men  can  have  even  a  vision 
of  the  kingdom. 

Verse  4.  To  see  in  the  question  of  Nicode¬ 
mus  a  fiippant  irony  as  some  have  done,  is  to 
fail  wofully  in  understanding  this  most  serious 
and  solemn  interview.  The  question  is  asked  in 
all  earnestness,  by  one  who  perfectly  under¬ 
stands  the  figure,  for  it  wad  commonly  used  of 
Gentile  proselytes,  and  who  ardently  desires  to 
understand  its  application  to  the  children  of 
God,  the  Jews,  and  not  to  them  in  general  only, 
but  to  himself.  Jesus  had  used  an  impersonal 
pronoun,  any  one;  Nicodemus,  with  vivid  appre¬ 
hension  of  his  own  concern  in  this  matter, 
changes  the  word  to  a  man,  and  adds  the 
touching  reference  to  his  own  advanced  years: 
how  now,  when  he  is  old,  shall  he  do  away  with  all 
the  result  of  years,  how  can  he  traverse  his  own 
development  and  begin  ant^w?  Beside  such  a 
moral  transformation,  a  second  physical  birth 
were  no  impossibility. 

Verse  5.  It  is  not  to  puzzle,  but  to  enlighten 
Nicodemus  that  Jesus  changes  the  anew  of  verse 
8  (Revised  Version)  to  of  water  and  Spirit. 
Nicodemus  knew  of  John’s  baptism;  it  had  per¬ 
haps  been  at  his  instigation  that  the  Sanhedrin 
had  sent  that  deputation  which  had  so  half¬ 
heartedly  investigated  John’s  claim.  He  knew 
of  John’s  promise  of  a  further  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  by  Him  that  should  come  after  and  was 
before.  The  Sanhedrin  had  refused  John’s 
baptism  (Luke  vii.  80),  not  recognizing  that  it 
was  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  the  water  being  the  sign  of  pardon, 
as  the  Spirit  is  the  active  principle  of  regenera¬ 
tion.  Here,  too,  Jesus  says  enter  instead  of 
see ;  it  is  an  advance  in  the  thought,  for  all  who 
are  made  capable  of  seeing  are  certain  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  Ood. 

Verse  6.  'That  which  is  bom  of  fiesh  is  fiesh, 
and  would  be  even  though  it  were  born  a  second 
time.  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  king¬ 
dom,  since  that  is  not  material,  but  spiritual. 
We  are  not  to  understand  that  Christ  uses  the 
words  flesh,  spirit,  as  synonomous  with  evil  and 
good,  but  with  reference  to  the  two  spheres  •f 
being,  in  which  all  humanity  moves.  He  is 
not  alluding  to  the  fact  that  man  in  his  fieshly 
nature  is  sinful,  though  that  is  trae,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  sphere  of  fieshly  existence  is  en¬ 
tirely  outside  the  sphere  of  spiritual  life. 

Verses  7,  8.  There  was  nothing  for  Nicode¬ 
mus  to  marvel  at  in  this  which  was  an  evident 
and  necessary  law.  It  is  to  be  noticed  here  that 
Jesus,  in  saying  ye,  not  we,  distinctly  disavows 
any  need  of  this  essential  change.  As  very  man, 
we  know  that  He  needed  to  grow,  and  did  grow, 
spiritually  (Luke  ii.  40.  52;  Heb.  v.  8,  9),  but 
He  was  all  the  time  a  partaker  of  the  life  of  the 
Spirit  and  needed  not  to  be  born  anew.  Neither 


does  He  say  thou,  but  ye.  Not  Nicodemus  only, 
but  all  men.  One  alone  excepted,  need  this 
new  birth.  Mysterious  indeed  it  is.  Like  the 
wind  which  perhaps  was  breathing  about  the 
place  where  this  wonderful  conversation  was 
taking  place,  whose  movements  all  could  feel, 
but  no  one  predict  or  reduce  to  rule,  so  myste¬ 
rious  to  human  intelligence  are  the  operations  of 
the  Spirit.  The  analogy  is  all  the  more  strik¬ 
ing,  because  both  in  Greek  and  Aramaic  the 
same  word  is  used  for  both;  but  apart  from 
this,  there  is  no  other  such  perfect  illustration 
of  the  working  of  the  Spirit  as  the  wind  which 
“appears  and  reappears  like  a  free  inbreaking  of 
the  infinite  into  the  finite.”  For  freedom  and 
independence,  for  irresistible  effect  and  for  in- 
comprehenaibility,  nothing  else  so  represents  to 
us  the  inexplicable  workings  of  the  Spirit,  as 
this  great  natural  power,  which  even  in  the 
present  state  of  science  is,  though  perfectly 
manifest,  yet  a  deep  mystery. 

Verse  9.  The  question  is  not  that  of  unbe¬ 
lief,  but  of  earnest  desire  to  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  this  sublime  mystery.  'Though 
human  power  may  not  discern  it,  yet  the  wind 
has  its  efficient  cause.  What  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  this  wonderful  new  birth  f 

Verse  10.  The  teacher  of  Israel  ought  not  to 
have  needed  to  ask  this  question,  and  here  for 
the  first  time  Jesus  utters  a  gentle  reproof, 
entirely  devoid  of  bitterness.  He  ought  to  have 
been  prepared  for  this  teaching  by  such  passages 
as  Jer.  xxxi.  33;  Ez.  xxxvi.  26--28,  and  others, 
which  show  that  “believing  obedience  to  God’s 
word  and  messenger  is  the  way  of  life.”  “But 
the  Pharisees  fixed  their  minds  only  on  the 
glory  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  on  its  holiness.” 

Verse  11.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
Christ  says  we  here,  but  I  in  the  following 
verse.  Here  the  reference  is  to  the  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptist,  who  has  been  all  along 
present  in  the  minds  of  both.  The  testimony 
both  of  Jesus  and  John  was  the  testimony  of 
experience.  We  may  also  include  the  four 
disciples  who  were  most  probably  present,  pro¬ 
foundly  sympathetic  in  their  silence,  and  who 
had  also  seen  and  could  bear  witness  of  won¬ 
derful  things.  There  is  a  tone  of  exultation 
here  which  is  especially  manifest  in  the  poetic 
parellelism  in  which  the  utterance  takes  form. 
It  speaks  the  deep  joy  of  Jesus,  that  He  is  not 
alone  in  this  testimony.  Most  wonderfully  it 
reveals  the  human  heart  of  Jesus,  to  whom  the 
sympathy  and  companionship  of  His  disciples 
was  so  much ;  poor,  purblind,  halting  followers 
though  they  were.  They  too,  like  John,  had 
seen  and  testified  (i.  41,  46,  49) :  And  yet  (sur¬ 
prising  fact)  ye  receive  not  our  witness ! 

Verse  12.  'The  mind  being  closed  to  these 
great  truths,  which  yet  were  truths  of  earth, 
the  need  of  repentance  and  the  new  birth,  how 
can  it  receive  the  heavenly  mystery  which  is 
yet  to  be  revealed,  the  love  of  God  manifested 
in  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  f  To  moral 
truths,  such  as  are  involved  in  these  earthly 
things,  a  man’s  own  moral  consciousness  bears 
witness,  and  their  acceptance  is  not  so  difficult ; 
but  to  these  heavenly  things  there  is  no  witness 
except  that  of  revelation ;  they  must  be  taken 
by  faith ;  and  bow  can  that  faith  arise,  except 
from  acceptance  of  the  earthly  things,  which 
when  once  received,  do  in  fact  bear  witness  to  the 
higher  truths  ? 

Verse  13.  No  one  can  tell  of  these  wonderful 
mysteries  except  (he  says  not,  the  Son  of  God, 
but)  Him  who  came  down  from  heaven  to 
live  with  you  as  man ;  no  one  else  has  gone  there 
to  bring  back  this  knowledge.  He,  the  Son  of 
Man,  is  in  constant  communion  with  His  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  so  even  in  His  human  existence  hath 
ascended,  not  into  a  local  heaven,  but  into  the 
spiritual  sphere,  where  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
the  Father. 

Verses  14,  15.  This  is  one  of  the  heavenly 
things:  the  mystery  of  the  redemption.  The 
Messiah  for  whom  Nicodemus  longed,  must  be 
lifted  up,  not  like  their  typical  king,  Solomon, 
on  a  throne,  but  like  the  serpent  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  (Num.  xxi.  9),  on  a  cross.  The  use  here 
of  the  Old  Testament  type  to  lighten  the  per¬ 
plexity  of  the  professed  teacher  of  the  law  is 
very  striking.  As  there  in  the  wilderness,  one 
made  in  all  points  like  the  venomous  serpent 
which  was  the  cause  of  death,  yet  without  its 
poisonous  quality,  was  made  the  instrument  of 
redemption  and  healing,  so  now.  He  who  was 
one  with  man,  a  very  Son  of  Man,  yet  without 
sin,  was  appointed  to  take  away  sin.  Why  this 
must  be,  is  a  moral  necessity  which  we  cannot 
understand;  God  knoweth.  We  have  not  the 
capacity  to  enter  into  a  mystery  so  deep  and  so 
wonderful  as  this.  It  may  well  be  that  only 
one  who  has  never  sinned  can  ever  fully  under¬ 
stand  it. 

At  the  time  when  these  words  were  uttered,  it 
is  certain  that  the  disciples,  if  they  were  present, 
utterly  failed  to  grasp  their  significance.  But 
Nicodemus  surely  did  in  some  degree  under¬ 
stand,  or  Jesus  would  not  have  gone  on  to  the 
yet  more  glorious  truth  of  the  next  two  verses. 
May  we  not  see  in  his  apprehension  of  the  true 
meaning  of  this  Old  Testament  figure,  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  fact  that  the  time  when  all 
the  disciples  had  forsaken  Him,  was  the  hour 
of  triumph  of  this  man’s  faith?  Therefore  He 
came  to  assist  in  the  burying  of  the  Lord 
(xix.  89). 

Verse  16.  This  verse  is  the  very  neart  of  the 
Gospel ;  the  epitome  of  all  that  is  contained  in 
the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  Ood  so  loved  the 
world ;  the  measure  of  his  love  revealed  by  the 
incarnation  and  the  cross.  'This,  the  love  of 
Ood,  is  before  all  others  the  heavenly  thing 
which  Jesus  came  to  tell.  The  whole  world  is 
the  object  of  God’s  love  (1  Tim.  ii.  4;  2  Pet.  iii. 
9;  1  John  ii.  2).  But  it  was  not  by  accident 
that  before  proclaiming  this  wonderful  truth, 
Jesus  taught  the  mystery  of  the  new  birth, 
since  it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  our  appre¬ 
hension  of  God’s  unutterable  love;  fiesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  this. 

But  now  it  is  not  the  Son  of  Man  but  ths  Son 
of  Ood,  the  only  begotten,  of  whom  Jesus  speaks. 
His  soul  has  ascended  into  the  heavenlies,  and 
He  realizes  to  the  full  all  that  He  is  to  the 
heart  of  God;  all  that  this  meant  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  how  Ood  loved  the  world.  No  won¬ 
der  that  in  full  consciousness  of  this  infinite, 
unspeakable  gift,  he  repeats  as  with  a  shout  of 
triumph,  the  words  already  once  uttered,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life.  Eternal,  not  everlasting  life ;  the 
word  is  the  same  in  both  places,  and  Jesus  is 
speaking  not  of  the  duration  of  life,  but  of  its 
character;  the  life  of  the  new  birth,  the  life 
of  the  spirit,  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man, 
not  far  off  in  heaven  only,  but  here  and  now, 
God  dwelling  in  very  deed  with  us  on  earth. 

Verse  17.  For  Ood  sent  not  the  Son  into  the 
world  to  judge  the  world,  but  that  the  world  should 
be  saved  through  Him.  It  is  not  judgment  then, 
but  salvation,  for  which  Christ  came.  Judgment 
indeed  must  come;  nay,  it  comes  in  the  very 
nature  of  things ;  but  it  was  not  that  for  which 
God  sent  His  Son,  Salvation  from  sin,  not  the 
punishment  of  sin,  is  the  great  preoccupation 
of  the  Gospel.  In  the  threefold  repetition  of 
the  word  world,  we  see  how  earnestly  Jesus 
sought  to  remove  the  natural  Jewish  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  Nicodemus,  who  thought  that  salvation 
was  for,  not  by  means  of  the  Jews.  The  divine 
love  embraces  ail  mankind.  God  wills  not  that 
any  should  perish.  It  was  the  crown  of  the 
R^eemer’s  sorrows  that  there  are  any  who  will 
not  come  unto  Him,  that  they  may  have  life. 


Cbristian  <Cnbcat)or. 

Bv  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

When  one  becomes  a  member  of  a  society  like 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  he  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  society,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
its  work  that  he  does  his  part.  If  he  fails  to 
keep  his  pledge  so  far  the  society  is  a  failure. 
His  duty  in  the  society  will  be  determined  by 
the  society.  God  speaks  to  him  through  the 
society,  and  when  it  charges  him  to  act  on  a 
committee  or  to  lead  a  meeting,  that  becomes 
his  duty.  One  may  not  plead  modesty  or  ina¬ 
bility.  So  in  the  Church,  when  it  calls  one  of 
its  members  to  an  office,  that  is  a  call  of  God. 
Only  a  higher  duty  or  authority  can  absolve  one. 
The  “  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused”  is  too  often 
heard.  No  one  can  tell  what  he  can  do  with 
God’s  help.  To  do  anything  at  Christ’s  bidding 
or  for  Him,  should  be  regarded  as  a  privilege 
and  opportunity.  One  does  not  go  at  his  own 
charges  when  sent  of  God.  Miracles  of  grace, 
greater  than  miracles  of  power,  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  accompany  the  words  of  Christ.  The 
spirit  is  the  word  and  the  worker. 

Prayer-meeting  Topic,  July  19. 
Whatsoever  He  Saith  Unto  You,  Do  It.  Matt. 

21:28.  Matt.  14:16.  Eph.  6:6. 

The  topic  of  to-day  is  in  the  words  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  the  servants  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  'The 
supply  of  wine  for  the  feast  failed ;  it  may  have 
been  because  of  the  unexpected  addition  of  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  to  the  number  of  guests. 
Mary  told  Him  of  this  in  such  a  way  as  implied 
that  He  would  by  His  divine  power  make  up 
the  deficiency.  His  reply  seems  like  a  rebuke 
to  her  for  making  such  a  request,  or  because  it 
was  made  in  her  ambition  for  His  personal  glori¬ 
fication.  Nevertheless,  she  bids  the  servants  do 
whatever  He  says;  and  He,  for  the  honor  of 
the  host,  and  also  that  the  faith  of  His  disciples 
might  be  confirmed,  worked  His  first  miracle. 

The  miracles  of  Christ  were  divine  creden¬ 
tials,  attesting  His  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
and  giving  a  reasonable  ground  for  faith  in  Him. 

The  command  of  Mary  will  also  be  a  sure  in¬ 
dication  of  our  privilege  and  duty. 

The  practical  question  constantly  arises, 

“  What  shall  I  do  ?”  The  child  asks  it  in  his 
ignorance  and  inexperience ;  the  young  man  in 
his  desire  to  do  the  right  asks  it ;  the  old  man 
in  bis  perplexity  asks  it.  We  halt  between  two 
opinions.  Temptations  come  which  demand  a 
choice  between  alternatives.  Conscience  and 
love  ask  the  same  question.  Life  is  made  up  of 
interrogations. 

Mistakes  in  common  affairs  may  not  be  so  dis¬ 
astrous,  but  in  matters  of  religion  we  want  cer¬ 
tainty. 

To  the  question  “  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?” 
we  want  an  answer  which  shall  give  assurance 
unto  eternal  life.  We  want  no  doubts  about 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  acceptance  with  God; 
about  preparation  for  death,  the  judgment,  and 
the  resurrection  of  ihe  dead.  He  to  whom  we 
go  with  these  questions  must  have  words  of 
eternal  life,  must  speak  from  God.  When  Paul 
was  converted,  his  first  question  was  “Lord, 
what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?”  So  do  we 
want  to  know  the  will  of  God.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  divine  in  duty  and  we  would  know  and ! 
do  it. 

The  deeds  done  in  the  body  shall  come  before 
Gk)d  in  judgment.  We  want  an  authoritative 
teacher  who  ejan  speak  words  of  God,  who  can 
answer  from  within  himself,  who  holds  causes 
and  effects  in  His  own  hand,  who  can  command 
and  it  shall  be  jjone,  who  can  say  “Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  ”  and  “  I  am  the  truth,  ”  and  “  Follow 
Me.”  We  cannot  pray  to  a  created  being,  how¬ 
ever  exalted.  God  only  can  hear  prayer  and 
answer.  He  only  is  worthy  of  our  worship. 
Jesus  is  the  Word  who  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God,  and  God.  A  voice  from  heaven  de¬ 
clared  Him  the  Son  of  God,  saying  “Hear  Him.” 
Prophecy  testifies  to  Him  by  a  constant  miracle. 
He  wrought  miracles  by  His  own  authority, 
manifesting  His  life-giving  power;  He  spoke 
words  of  God  and  revealed  heavenly  things ;  He 
rose  from  the  dead  and  sealed  all  His  words  and 
actions  as  divine.  Whatsoever  He  says,  we  are 
to  do,  because  He  says  them.  Jesus  is  a  divine 
teacher  and  His  words  are  authoritative. 

Now  we  may  put  the  emphasis  on  another 
word,  “  Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it.  ” 
If  Jesus  be  what  He  claims,  every  word  of  His 
is  divine.  Whatsoever  and  whosoever  are  words 
that  fit  His  lips.  Ralph  Wells  said  that  the  best 
word  in  the  Bible  was  not  “  love,  ”  but  “  who¬ 
soever.”  Old  John  Burridge  said  if  it  had  been 
written  in  the  Bible  “  Let  John  Burridge  come,  ” 
he  would  not  have  dared  to  come,  for  it  might 
have  meant  some  other  John  Burridge;  but 
when  he  read  “  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come,  ” 
he  could  not  doubt  that  he  was  included. 

So  whatsoever  Jesus  says,  is  our  duty,  di¬ 
vinely  directed.  We  have  a  standard  of  truth, 
a  guide  for  faith  and  practice.  Reason  approves 
such  authority ;  faith  rests  upon  it,  duty  obeys 
it.  There  is  no  errancy  in  the  words  of  Jesus. 
It  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  Him  than  not 
to  believe.  Every  question  and  duty  must  be 
brought  to  this  test,  What  does  Jesus  say  about 
it  ?  There  is  right  here,  however,  need  of  great 
caution.  The  question  at  issue  is  “  What  does 
He  say  ?”  One  may  not  claim  that  his  opinion 
about  this'  is  infallible,  or  that  another  is  neces¬ 
sarily  wrong  who  differs  with  him  about  it. 

There  is  still  another  word  to  be  emphasized, 
“Whatsoever  He  saith,  do  it.”  Faith  must  pro¬ 
duce  obedience,  must  show  itself  by  its  works. 
If  Jesus  be  our  Master,  we  will  be  His  servants 
to  obey. 

We  do  what  He  commands,  because  He  com¬ 
mands.  Reason  may  question  whether  He  has 
commanded,  and  what  He  has  commanded,  but 
when  she  has  decided  that  He  has  commanded, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  as  but  obedience.  This 
is  all  the  more  reasonable  because  we  cannot 
tell  the  result  of  obedience.  It  is  wise  to  qbey 
God.  The  servants  knew  only  that  they  were 
to  bring  water-pots  and  fill  them  with  water. 
They  could  not  know  that  Jesus  would  turn  the 
water  into  wine.  And  when  He  said,  “Draw 
out,  ”  they  might  have  said  “  It  is  only  water,  ” 
but  He  knew  that  it  was  the  best  of  wine. 

It  may  cost  self-denial  and  cross-bearing  to 
obey ;  it  may  seem  to  lead  away  from  the  end ; 
may  thwart  our  cherished  desires  or  plans,  but 
His  commands  are  the  will  of  God  concerning 
the  need,  and  will  result  in  our  good.  The  why 
of  it  may  be  dark,  but  if  the  what  is  plain,  it  is 
enough  for  obedience.  It  requires  great  faith  to 
say  “Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done.”  When 
the  Lord  calls  to  duty,  the  answer  should  be, 
“Here  I  am.”  We  know  not  why  He  says  many 
things,  but  if  we  obey,  out  of  the  waters  of 
trouble  and  affliction  He  will  bring  the  wine  of 
cheer.  By-and-bye  He  will  say,  “Draw  out,” 
and  we  shall  find  the  best  reserved  for  the  last. 
“What  we  know  not' now,  we  shall  know  here¬ 
after.”  Jesus  knows  best.  He  knows  all. 

This  topic  is  veiw  practical,  giving  a  guide  for 
all  parts  of  life.  We  are  to  ask  what  Jesus  says 
about  every  kind  of  duty  and  in  ever^  place ; 
what  to  do  in  pleasure,  in  social  life,  in  busi¬ 
ness,  in  worship.  There  is  no  part  of  life  but 
should  be  taken  to  Him  in  prayer. 

There  is  one  great  deed,  the  deed  of  deeds, 
upon  which  all  others  turn,  the  deed  of  faith  in 
Christ.  This  deteirmines  one’s  relations  to  Him. 
Trusting  Christ  as  all  and  in  all,  love  delights  to 
serve  Him,  and  and  obeys  cheerfully,  promptly, 
joyfully,  and  heartily*  Whatsoever  He  says,  it 
does  of  faith  and  ^oice  and  love. 


CLEAN  AND  WHITE. 

Not  a  bluish  white ;  or  a  faded  white ;  or  a  dirty  white ;  but  a  rich,  pure 
IVORY  White.  It’s  a  pleasure  to  see  such  linen  ;  it’s  a  delight  to  wear  it. 

What  produces  this  Ivory  color  ?  Can’t  you  guess  ?  Why,  Ivory  Soap,  of 
course.  Just  try  it  once  and  your  linen  will  be  as  white  as  snow. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 

There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  “just  as  good  as  the ‘Ivory’;"  they  ARE 
NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for 
“  Ivory  "  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

Copyright  1890,  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 


BoatiiJS. 

Rijios. 

YOUNG  LADIES  SHOULD  WEAR 

rrppTC’  GOOD 
rMnlu  SENSE 

CORDED  CORSET  WAIST. 
Permits  Full  Expansion  of  the  Lunge. 

Perfect  Freedom  of  Motion. 

>-Tape-fastened  Buttons.  Cord-edge  Button  Holes.>- 
Clamp  Buckle  at  hip  securely  holds  Hose  Supporter 
CAN  BE  WASHED  WITHOUT  INJURY. 
Be  sure  your  Waist  is  stamped  “GOOD  SENSE.** 
U'ot-f-io  Manufacturers  and  Patenteea, 

rerris  r>rOS.,  34,  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  aale  by  ALL  LBADXNO  ItETAlLBRA 


lARE  GENUINE  ..R0QERS”G00^ 


THB  OELT  DOVaLZ  CUTBAli- 
•  DBADOMT  LAZr  MASS, 

WORLD  RENOWNED. 

aeKNOWLCMZO  to  bc 

T!»  BEST. 

C— trmeslea. 

■■■Jeewt  Wulgaa. 

Wtmmm*  rialeh. 

I  af  ■«  Vavlaey. 

Beery  Lamp  Is  Btampsd 

'*The  B.  A  H.” 

TAKE  NO  OTHER.  ^  W  ^ 

SOLD  BY  LEADIIN  HOUSES  EVEB^HERE. 
HAinrrAonmBo  bt 

BRADLEY  &  HUBBARD  MFB.'CO., 

Haw  York,  Bofton,  Chicago.  Faetorioa,  MorMoa,  M. 

JIjcIiooIs  atijcl 
HOUGHTON  SEMINARY 

oontinnea  to  give  Young  Women  unsurpassed  advan¬ 
tages  for  gaining  best  preparation  for  college  and  for 
social  life.  Sanitation  perfect.  Send  for  references. 
8Ut  year.  A  G.  BENEDICT,  AM.,  CUnton,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE 

FOB  WOMEN. 

Situated  in  a  beautiful  park,  on  a  commanding  platean, 
in  the  sabarbs  of  Ptttsbargk,  away  from  city  noise  and 
dust.  Unsurpaseed  for  beauty  and  heaUhfulness.  Excel¬ 
lent  facilities  tor  study  of  Natural  Scienoee,  Classics  and 
Mathematics -in  short,  every  department  well  equipped. 
Season  opens  Sept.  9th,  ’91.  Eiariy  application  is  desira¬ 
ble.  For  catalogues  and  further  information,  apply  to 
Miss  Hblbn  E.  Fxllbthxad,  President,  Pittsborgn  (East 
End),  Pa. 


WESTERN  BKSERVE  ACADEMY. 

Hudson,  O.  A  high-grade,  Christian  preparatory 
school.  In  ten  years  has  sent  86  students  to  11  colleges. 
Catalog.  NEWTON  B.  HOBART.  Principai.. 


LAWRENCEVILLE  SCHOOL, 

AO  HIT  C.  GRREK  ROmTDATIOlT. 

Early  application  for  admission  is  advisable  Tor  oMlN 
logue  and  Information  address 

Rxv.  JAMBS  C.  MACKENllE,  Ph.D., 

LawrencevlUe,  New  Jersay. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES, 

Bryant  School,  Boelyn,  L.  L 
Open  Slimmer  or  Winter.  Salt  water  bathing.  Beautlfu 
home.  Shade. 

UP80H  SEKINABT,  np  in  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County. 

Home  School  for  boys.  Number  limited.  Ksaps 
them  all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  BusIimm. 
Pleasant  home  for  good  boys.  References:  Preeldeat 
Porter,  Tale  CoUms;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.  D., Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  D.  E.  Gwynne,  2S  BroM  street.  New  YoiC 
For  other  references  or  information  inquire  of 
Bzv.  HENRY  UPSON,  Pbinoipal,  New  Preston.  OL 


THE  BBOOKLYH  HEIGHTS  SEMIHABY. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Ths  41st  year. 
Opens  September  24th.  Address  for  circulars, 

188-140  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


|%#v  UAI  I  BBIDOETON, 

I  V  I  n  M  im  Im,  NEW  JEBSET. 

I  Home  and  CoUege-^epa^tory  School  for  Young  Ladles 

Mrs.  J.  Aixxn  MAXvrxLi.,  Principal. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE  FOB  WOMEN. 

Courses  of  study  those  of  first-class  colleges.  Electric 
lights,  steam  heat  and  elevator.  Astronomical  Ohsmrva- 
tory.  Art  School.  Music  Building,  &o.  817  studentA 
ELMIBA  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


4iiroDY^ 

UNIMENT 

XTxi.llls.e  Ckjn.’y  Otli.ex*. 

AS  MUCH  FOB  INTEBNAL  AS  EXTEBKAL  USE. 
Originated  by  an  Old  Family  Physician  in  1810. 

Positiyely  cures  Diphtheria,  Croup,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia,  Kheumatlsm,  Hoarseness,  Coughs,  Whooping 


HEMPSTEAD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE, 
Hempstead,  L.  L 

Always  open.  Both  Sexes,  F^nch,  Music  VTigiuti,  eto. 
E’rlse  low.  Large  airy  rooms. 


Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Koues, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles,  Spadn, 
courses  of  study.  Reopens  Oct.  1. 

Removed  to  lu  East  7Sth  Street. 


Cuts,  Bums,  and  Bmlsee.  Relieves  all  Cramps  and  Chills  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price,  3S  cts.,  6  bottles,  t2.  Express 
paid.  1.  S.  JOHNSON  A  CO.  Boston  Mass. 


^  WEUS  COllEGE 

Three  Full  Courses  of  Study.  Location  heantlfnl  and 
healthful.  A  refined  Christian  Home.  New  Bnildlng 
with  Modern  Improvements.  Session  begins  September 
10, 1891.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

E.  S.  FRISBEE,  D.D..  President. 

^  060NTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNO  LADIES. 

Removed  In  1888  from  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  to 
Ogontz,  the  spacious  countirseat  of  Jat  Cookx,  will  be¬ 
gin  Its  forty-second  year  Wednesday,  S^t.  80th,  For 
circulars,  apply  to  Pbinoipaia,  Ogontz  SohooL  Mont^ 
gomery  County,  Pa. 

Principals, _  PrlndpatEmertta, 

Miss  Francss  E.  BumsTT,  Mthb  h.  a.  Dhxatb. 

Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman. 


hooL  Mon^ 


PrindpalEmertta, 
Miss  H.  A.  Dillatr. 


TEMPLE  (tBOVE  seminary,  Saratoga  Springe 

Iliiliriiij  ITllUTfi  N.  Y.  Superior  facilities  tor  the 


SIMLE  COLLEGE 

rieenUflil  and  heeltklal  locetloa.  North  o! 
Cincinnati  IS  miles.  Full  course  of  ntinly  l*rrper 
atory  and  fiolleglatc.  Best  facilities  In  Haale, 
Art,  etc.,  with  nome  care  and  supervision. 

Ber.  L.  IN  rOTTEW.  D.  D.,  GleasUle,  Okie. 


CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  A.  K.  MoALPINB,  A.  M.,  Principe 

WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD,  OHIO. 

loss  Tliui  M.A  8,  ICoJAjiffB,  Trinoipal. 
'Thirty-seventh  year  opens  September  9. 180L  Full  Ao- 
Meinic  and  Seminary  Courses.  Complete  oourses  in 
Music,  Elocution  and  Art.  Students  fitted  for  best  East¬ 
ern  Colleges.  Laboratory  work  in  Sciences.  Library, 
8,000  volumes.  Large  new  bnlldhig  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  Steam  heat;  electric  UAt;  ansurpaased  lo¬ 
cation.  Terms  SlfiO  per  year. 

UKEERIE  SEMIHARY  'iSSffSKd; 

increased  opportunities  for  the  liberal  and  tbnmnirii  edu¬ 
cation  of  young  women. 

'rhirty-tmrd  year  b^ns  September  16, 1801. 

Mias  Mary  Evana,  PrlnelpaL 

PZNNSTLVANIA,  Chamberaburg. 

Wilson  College  for  Young  Women. 

Fifty  miles  southwest  of  Harrisburg,  In  famous  Cumberland 
Valley.  From  Baltimore,  four  boon;  Philadelphia,  flrei  Nbw 
York,  seven;  Pittsburgh,  nine.  Six  trains  daQyT^BwdiM  cli¬ 
mate,  avoiding  bleak  north.  0^  per  year  for  boaiil,  room.  ete. 
ud  all  College  Stndles  except  Mnalc  and  Alt.  LaigeMnslc 
College  and  Art  Sebori.  Music  Department,  this  year,  164.  in¬ 
dependent  of  free  Classes.  FnU  Faculty.  Oidlegs  OssneTlLA. 
degree;  Mnalc  College  B.M.  Handsome  Park,  Lam  Bmidlnga. 
Steam  Heat.  Oymnashmi,  Observatory,  Laboratary,  otoTFor 
catalogue  addrete  Rev.  J.  Kdoau,  PhiD.,  Prest. 

New  YORK  MIUTABY  ACADEMY. 

Col.  C.  j.  WRIGHT,  B.  8.,  A.  M.,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Rye  SEMINARY,  Bye,  New  York. — For  partlcn- 
lars  address  MBS.  8.  J,  Unni: 

THE  CLAVERACK  COLLEGE 

And  HUDSON  BIYBB  INSTITUTE 

Women,  will  open  its  88th  year 
Sept.  IBh.  Forcatalognes, address 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK.  A.M.,  Prest.,  CUverack,  N.  Y. 

MICHIGAN  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

Opens  ^Pt.  10.  College  Preparatory  and  advanced 
courses  Fine  advantages  In  Music  and  Art.  Steam 
heat.  Send  for  catalogue  K. 

_ 18ABXT.1.A  G.  Frxnch.  Prln.,  Kalamasoo, 

'Y^ELLMLEY  SCHtML^U  oocnpy  Its  new  home 
fj-.,  N.  W.  cor.  Spmee  and  Slst  Sts.. 

PhDLAIMXPHIA.  For  Girls  and  Yonng  T.ad(ee 
P*y*  Grammar,  Academic, 

College  Prepmtory  and  Musical  Departments.  Yonim 
ladies  naduate  or  prepare  for  any  CoU^  For  olr. 
cnlan glviim fall  lnformatlon,address 

J.  B.  MILLER,  D.D..  1884  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

COTTAGE  SEMINARY, 

FOR  YOUNO  LADIES.  CLINTON,  NEW  YORK. 

Rxv.  C.  W.  HAWLEY,  A.M.,  PrlnelpaL 

MIAMI  UNIVERSiTY. 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  17,  with  srmtiv  inpMuarf 
fwilitlee,  eep^l,  In'eclen’uoJ^SrtSn^T^Su 

aniffnIlMSuie  Sri- 
P*»«orT 8oh<»l.  Commenc«iDent  Janeir.  Forest*, 
logue,  oddreoe  K.  D.  WABTIXLD,  Pwe»t,  OxSiSia 

OHORTH  AND 

Bvokkeeping  and  Penmanship  thorougblyt  taugh  by  "««» 
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HENBT  B.  SMITH  ON  INSPIRATION. 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  of  July  1st,  con¬ 
tains  Henry  B.  Smith’s  noted  sermon  on  In¬ 
spiration,  preached  before  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  in  October,  1855.  Otir 
esteemed  contemporary  could  hardly  have  done 
a  better  service  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
than  in  reprinting  this  admirable  discourse.  In 
some  respects  it  seems  to  us  even  timelier,  and 
likely  to  prove  more  useful  than  when  first  pub 
fished.  It  bears  throughout,  the  marks  of  the 
master’s  hand  by  which  it  was  penned.  It  is  a 
learned,  careful,  and  wise  discussion  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  which  especially  requires  the  beet  learning, 
the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  a  large  measure 
of  wisdom  from  above,  in  order  to  be  discussed 
to  any  real  profit.  Nobody  can  read  it,  particu¬ 
larly  the  closing  paragraphs,  without  feeling  in 
communion  with  a  profoundly  thoughtful  and 
devout  student  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  whofe 
spirit  of  the  discourse  is  that  of  one  who,  in 
his  own  deepest  experience  has  found  the  Bible 
to  be  in  very  deed  the  Word  of  Ood,  which  liveth 
and  abideth  forever. 

When  he  delivered  this  sermon  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Newark  in  1855,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  had  only  recently  been  transferred 
from  the  Chair  of  Church  History  to  that  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  the  Union  Seminary. 
Had  he  prepared  it  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  several  points  would 
have  been  somewhat  differently  treated,  and 
that  other  points  not  touched  upon,  would  have 
been  specially  considered.  For  nothing  was 
more  characteristic  of  Henry  B.  Smith’s  theo¬ 
logical  career,  than  all-sided,  contsant  growth, 
and  also  a  wise  adaptation  of  all  his  teaching 
to  the  changing  thought  and  problems  of  his 
time.  We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  look 
over  many  of  his  papers,  and  this  stamp  is  on 
them  all.  We  do  not  presume  to  say  what 
would  be  his  position  touching  the  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism  and  other  burning  questions  of  the  day, 
were  he  still  with  us  in  the  ripened  fulness  of 
his  extraordinary  knowledge  and  spirtiual  gifts, 
but  we  may  say  this :  that  in  our  honest  belief, 
the  sermon  on  Inspiration,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
would  be  readily  accepted  by  the  whole  Faculty 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary  (including  Dr. 
Briggs),  as,  in  all  essential  points,  a  reasonable 
and  wise  view  of  the  subject ;  and  we  venture 
to  say  further,  that  with  regard  to  the  special 
points  which  have  of  late  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  Christian  public,  and  caused  so  much 
agitation  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr. 
Smith’s  position,  we  firmly  believe,  would  still 
be,  as  it  was  always,  mediatory  between  the 
two  extremes  of  a  too  rigid  conservatism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  an  inordinate,  over¬ 
weening  confidence  in  advanced  views  or  meth¬ 
ods. 

Biblical  criticism,  whether  of  the  higher 
or  the  lower  sort,  is  yet  very  far  from  being  an 
exact  acienoe;  and  it  mars  its  own  best  work 
just  in  the  degree  it  puts  on  the  airs  of  an  exact 
science,  and  shouts  too  much  before  it  is  out  of 
the  woods.  That  has  been  the  bane  of  Rational¬ 
ism,  and  if  co-existing  with  it,  is  none  the  less 
a  bane  of  Evangelical  Christian  scholarship.  We 
desire  to  express  again  onr  great  satisfaction  at 
the  reprint  of  Dr.  Smith’s  sermon,  and  to  rec¬ 
ommend  its  wide  circulation.  It  can  be  obtained 
in  pamphlet  form,  by  sending  six  cents  in 
stamps.  Address  Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

BEAUTIFITI,  GIFTS  TO  THE  FIRST  CHintCH, 
POUGHKEEPSIE. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  B.  Wheelw 
has  been  pastor  for  the  last  thirty-years,  has 
been  made  the  recipient  of  twelve  beautiful 
opfdescent  windows  and  an  oaken  pulpit,  from 
the  Hon.  John  F.  Winslow,  the  senior  elder  of 
the  church.  The  windows  are  from  the  manu¬ 
factory  of  Tiffany,  New  York,  and,  in  coloring 
and  design,  are  of  exquisite  finish. 

That  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit,  representing 
our  Lord  with  Peter,  James  and  John  at  thb 
sacramental  table,  is  of  commanding  beauty. 
William  S.  Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
has  also  given  to  the  church  a  chaste  baptismal 
font,  in  memory  of  his  grandfather,  one  of  the 
first  Presbyterians  of  Poughkeepsie.  These 
gifts  have  added  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  church  edifice,  making  it,  altogether,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  state.  Mr.  Winslow,  who 
has  done  so  much  for  Presbyterianism  in  various 
ways,  and  is  a  constant  giver  to  many  other 
benevolent  enterprises,  is  the  gentleman  who, 
in  connection  with  the  late  Mr.  Griswold,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  furnished  the  money  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  original  Monitor,  making  its 
existence  a  fact  and  a  power  in  history. 

In  benevolence  and  patriotism  he  deserves  the 
honor  and  gratitude  of  the  church  and  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  present  membership  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  CSiurch  is  588;  its  contributions  to 
church  and  benevolent  work  last  year  were  |16,- 
289 ;  and  its  Sabbath  school  membership  as  en* 
rolled,  651. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAYOR  CONTENTION. 

The  largest  religious  convention  ever  held  in 
this  country  has  been  in  session  in  Minneapolis 
during  the  past  week.  Ten  thousand  voices 
joined  in  singing  the  opening  hymn,  “All  Hail 
the  Power  of  Jesus’  Name,  ”  last  Thursday  af¬ 
ternoon.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the  great 
Elxposition  Hall,  which  has  more  than  12,000 
seats  and  perfect  acoustic  properties.  The  audi¬ 
torium  was  handsomely  decorated,  and  over  the 
stage  hung  the  Chrsitian  Endeavor  motto :  “  For 
Christ  and  the  World.”  As  the  delegates  came 
trooping  in  to  the  opening  meeting  by  groups 
and  States  and  whole  sections,  with  badges 
fluttering  and  banners  flying,  each  new  arrival 
was  greeted  with  applause  from  those  alrea<ly 
seated. 

President  F.  E.  Clark,  whom  Dr.  Tiffany  hap¬ 
pily  called  “Father  Endeavor,”  as  he  is  the 
founder  of  the  work,  called  the  meeting  to 
order.  Mr.  Daniels,  Chairman  of  the  local  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ninety-one,  bade  the  delegates  wel¬ 
come,  followed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  H.  French 
of  the  Centenary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Minneapolis,  who  brought  a  welcome  from  the 
pastors  of  the  city,  saying,  Because  Christian ' 
Endeavor  stands  for  all  that  is  progressive  and 
aggressive  in  Church  work,  we  sustain  it  as 
pastors.  Besides,  we  love  it  because  it  stands 
for  the  best  federation  of  Christian  effort  the 
world  has  yet  seen.”  The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Christie  of  the  House  of  Hope  Presbyterian 
Church,  St.  Paul,  spoke  welcome  for  the  pastors 
of  that  city. 

The  report  of  General  Secretary  Baer  showed 
11,018  societies,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  3,841  societies.  There  are  now  16,274 
societies  regularly  reported.  England  has  120 
societies,  Australia  82,  India  30,  Turkey  12,  and 
China  7.  In  all  Canada  there  are  820  societies. 
The  five  leading  States  are  New  York,  2,354  so¬ 
cieties;  Pennsylvania,  1,463;  Ohio,  1,061;  Illi¬ 
nois,  1,034,  and  Massachusetts,  918.  The  largest 
percentage  of  gain  was  in  Oklahoma.  Among 
denominations,  the  Presbyterians  have  4,019 
Christian  Endeavor  societies;  Congregational- 
ists,  3,545;  Baptists,  2,381;  Methodists,  2,068, 
and  Christians  (Disciples),  801.  As  to  individ¬ 
ual  members,  the  growth  is  marvellous.  At 
Philadelphia,  in  1888,  310,000  members  reported; 
at  Chicago,  in  1889,  485,000;  at  St.  Louis,  last 
year,  660,000,  and  now  the  16,274  local  societies 
have  1,008,980  members. 

At  the  evening  meeting.  President  Clark  made 
a  glowing  speech  on  “the  two  elements  which 
pre-eminently  mark  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  “fidelity  and  fellowship.” 
These  two,  he  believed,  may  win  the  world  for 
Christ.  In  his  address  he  emphasized,  as  did 
many  subsequent  speakers,  the  fidelity  of  the 
societies  to  the  local  church.  He  deprecated, 
not  denominations,  but  the  spirit  that  would 
perpetuate  differences  and  promote  rivalries. 
In  this  name,  “  Christian  Endeavor,  ”  a  common 
bond  of  union  is  found.  He  pleaded  for  inter¬ 
denominational  and  international  fellowship  of 
the  Gocieties,  because  Christ  commands  it  and 
prayed  for  it. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  Bishop  Vincent,  re¬ 
gretting  his  inability  to  be  present  on  account 
of  bronchitis.  It  was  reported  that  Bishop  Vin¬ 
cent  had  said,  “  Had  I  been  a  Congregationalist 
or  a  Presbyterian,  I  would  not  have  started,  but 
being  a  Methodist,  I  thought  I  must  try  to 
come.”  This  remark  was  greatly  applauded. 

The  Rev.  O.  H.  Tiffany  took  Bishop  Vincent’s 
place  on  short  notice.  “Christian  Unity”  was 
his  theme,  and  he  thought  this  great  conven¬ 
tion  the  realization  of  oneness  in  Christ.  All 
here  were  loyal  to  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the 
Church. 

A  feature  of  all  the  meetings  was  the  presence 
and  the  singing  of  Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey.  On 
Friday,  after  the  sending  of  a  cable  message  to 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  extending  love  and 
greeting,  he  requested  that  silent  prayer  be 
offered  for  Mr.  Spurgeon  while  he  sang  “Only 
remembered  by  what  I  have  done.” 

Friday  was  “  Centennial  Day”  of  the  societies. 
A  ripple  of  special  interest  was  created  by  the 
marching  in  of  the  New  York  delegation,  which 
had  been  delayed  on  the  road.  Dr.  Deems 
afterward  said  that  the  New  York  delegation 
had  seventy-two  hours  of  camp-meeting  from 
New  York  to  Minneapolis,  and  in  these  seventy- 
two  hours  he  had  not  seen  or  heard  anything 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  eight  of  God. 

A  “  Free  Parliament”  was  conducted  on  this 
day  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Rondthaler  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  the  subject  for  consideration  being 
“What  the  Society  has  done.”  Dr.  Rondthaler 
opened  the  parliament  with  a  fifteen-minute 
talk,  explaining  that  the  topic  for  considera¬ 
tion  was  not  the  relations  of  the  Society  to  the 
Church,  for  the  Society  is  the  Church.  All  over 
the  hall  del^;ates  were  on  their  feet  with  brief 
suggestions  as  to  the  work  of  the  Society.  So¬ 
ciability,  evangelistic  effort,  support  of  the 
pastor,  conversion  of  souls,  opposition  to 
saloons  and  Sunday  amusements,  and  many 
other  points  were  brought  out  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Berger  of 
Cleveland  announced  that  they  had  closed  all 
the  Sunday  theaters  in  that  city.  In  closing 
the  parliament.  Dr.  Rondthaler  announced  that 
there  had  been  sixty-seven  speeches  in  sixty- 
three  minutes. 

An  important  address  in  the  afternoon  session 
was  by  the  Rev.  William  W.  Sleeper  of  Stone- 
ham,  Mass.,  who  conducted  the  topic,  “Souls 
Won  Through  the  Junior  Societies,”  which  he 
considered  the  advance  guard  of  the  whole  move¬ 
ment,  and  he  wanted  it  extended.  The  congre¬ 
gation  agreed  by  a  rising  vote. 

On  Sunday,  many  of  the  delegates  occupied 
the  city  pulpits,  but  two  full  services  of  the 
convention  were  held,  and  before  morning  ser¬ 
vice,  5,000  delegates  were  in  their  seats  in  the 
auditorium  to  hear  President  William  R.  Harper 
of  the  Chicago  University,  give  an  interesting 
Bible  study,  with  applications,  on  “Nineveh’s 
Fall;  the  Prophecy  of  Nahum.” 

The  place  for  holding  the  next  convention  was 
the  subject  of  animated  discussion  on  the  day 
when  it  came  up,  Montreal  and  New  York  being 
the  principal  candidates,  with  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  also  in  the  field.  Montreal  based  its 
claim  on  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Endeavor 
work  is  an  international  work,  and  heretofore 
all  conventions  have  been  held  in  the  States. 
The  “’92”  convention  will  inaugurate  the  second 
decade  of  the  Society’s  history,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  the  international  element  should 
now  be  brought  out  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
The  weak  condition  of  the  Canadian  local  socie¬ 
ties  and  the  strong  Catholic  element,  needed  the 
convention  to  demonstrate  the  power  of  the 
organization  and  inspire  new  life. 

On  the  other  hand.  New  York  urged  the 
united  character  of  the  convention  coming  from 
the  Brooklyn  and  New  York  Pastors’  Societies  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor,  the  abundant  accom¬ 
modations  with  which  New  York  was  furnished, 
buildings  and  transportation,  and  finally,  the 
need  of  work  in  the  vicinity  that  would  be 
stimulated  by  an  annual  gathering.  New  York 
carried  the  day. 

A  special  feature  of  the  occasion,  and  happily 
one  which  has  all  along  characterized  this  Soci¬ 
ety,  was  the  strong  disposition  toward  inter¬ 
denominational  unity.  The  Society  is  earnestly 
striving,  and  so  far  with  good  success,  to  solve 
the  problem  between  fidelity  to  the  local  church, 
fidelity  to  the  denomination,  and  fidelity  to  the 


Church  of  Christ  at  large.  The  interdenomina¬ 
tional  fellowship  which  is  now  enjoyed,  is  one 
of  the  crowning  blessings  of  the  movement. 
And  no  alarm  should  be  felt  by  the  founding 
of  such  a  Society  as  that  inaugurated  by  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  Chicago  at  the  very 
time  of  this  convention.  While  the  Baptist 
brethren  feel  that  their  young  people  should  be 
carefully  taught  the  distinctive  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  denomination,  the  members  in 
conference  at  Chicago  expressed  the  most  fra¬ 
ternal  feelings  toward  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  most  perfect  co-ordination  should  not 
exist  between  this  new  society,  the  Epworth 
League  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor.  Certainly  the  latter  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  denominatiofiai  society,  as  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  General  abundantly  proved. 
We  are  told  that  Christian  Endeavor  societies 
are  being  formed  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day  in  the 
Methodist  churches,  and  the  denominational 
discussions  of  the  present  time,  it  is  believed 
and  ardently  hoped,  will  result  not  only  in  a 
clearer  recognition  of  the  force  added  to  the 
churches  by  the  training  of  the  young  in  all 
efiScient  Christian  service,  but  in  such  a  method 
of  co-ordinating  these  societies  aa  shall  make 
them  a  unit  for  the  great  work  of  the  Church 
in  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

DBS.  CRAIGHEAD  AND  BUTLER  RESIGN. 

After  a  dozen  years  of  faithful  service  at  the 
head  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  G.  Craighead,  for¬ 
merly  of  The  Evangelist,  has  resigned  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  University,  and  also  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Butler,  D.D.,  well  known  as  a  Washing¬ 
ton  pastor,  and  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  who  has 
been  in  the  work  a  still  longer  period.  Like  his 
contemporaries.  Dr.  Craighead  is  not  so  young 
as  he  once  was,  yet,  as  was  manifest  during  his 
recent  short  visit  to  New  York  and  a  pleasant 
call  upon  us,  a  good  degree  of  health  and 
strength  remain  to  him,  and  the  life-long  habit 
of  industry  is  yet  in  full  sway.  Freed  now  from 
many  duties  incident  to  his  position  as  Dean  of 
the  Theological  Faculty  and  occupant  of  the 
Chair  of  Theology  in  the  University,  Dr.  Craig¬ 
head  will,  we  presume,  feel  more  at  liberty  to 
pursue  certain  lines  of  investigation  relative  to 
our  early  religious  history,  which  have  long 
elicited  his  interest.  ' 

But  he  and  his  colleague,  Dr.  Butler,  were 
not  permitted  to  close  their  connection  with 
the  University,  without  a  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  interested  to  have  them  reconsider 
their  decision.  In  the  twelve  years  of  the  for¬ 
mer’s  professorate,  about  one  hundred  students 
have  graduated  and  become  ministers  in  the 
colored  churches  of  the  South.  These  naturally 
feel  a  warm  regard  for  their  able  and  faithful 
instructors.  Others  officially  connected  with 
the  Department  as  trustees,  together  with  many 
friends  of  the  Freedmen,  have  also  been  cog¬ 
nisant  of  the  work  done,  and  of  its  careful  and 
wise  adaptation  to  the  actual  needs  of  students, 
who,  however  inexprienced,  are  destined  to  be¬ 
come  the  leaders  of  their  people  in  a  sense  not 
true  of  ministers  in  general.  Good  results  are 
already  apparent,  and  to  appear  for  many  years 
to  come. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  alumni  and 
students  coupled  their  expressions  of  hearty  ap¬ 
preciation  and  gratitude  with  a  request  for  the 
portraits  of  these  retiring  professors,  to  be 
placed  in  the  class-rooms  as  permanent  re¬ 
minders  of  disinterested  and  zealous  labors  in 
their  behalf,  for  so  many  years/*'  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  official  and  highly  appreciative  action 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  committee  pre¬ 
senting  these  resolutions  in  an  engrossed  form : 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C., 
June  llth,  1891. 

To  Rev.  J.  O.  Cbaiohead,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.O.  Bur- 

LEB.  D.D. 

OentUmen I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  on 
.  the  9th  inst.,  on  the  reading  of  your  resignation,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Howard  University  adopted  the 
following,  to  wit: 

Beeolved,  That  in  accepting  the  reeignation  of  Doctors 
Craighead  and  Butler,  we  would  bear  testimony  to  the 
zeal  and  devotion  which  they  have  displayed,  and  the 
marked  success  which  has  attended  their  labors  for  the 
last  twelve  and  twenty  years  respectively.  To  their  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  are  largely  due  the  proeperons  condition  of 
the  Theological  Department,  and  we,  the  Tmstees  of  the 
University,  tender  our  thanks  and  wish  them  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  that  happiness  which  follows  the  conscientions 
discharge  of  their  duty. 

Resolved,  That  this  action  he  placed  on  onr  Records, 
and  a  copy  delivered  to  Dr.  Craighead  and  Dr.  Bntler,  by 
a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Bartlett, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Rnsh  R.  Sblppen,  D.D.,  and  John  F.  Cook, 
EIsq. 

With  great  respect,  I  am  very  tmly  yonrs, 

James  B.  Johnson;  Secretary. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  IRELAND. 

The  recent  decennial  census  of  Ireland,  which 
was  completed  on  April  5th  last,  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  its  population  during  the  last  decade 
of  468,671,  or  of  9.1  per  cent.  During  the  past 
half  century,  there  has  been  exhibited  a  total 
decrease  of  about  4  per  cent ;  the  census  of  1841 
giving  the  population  at  8,196,522,  while  that 
of  ’91  places  it  at  4,706,162.  The  decrease  is 
about  equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes, 
that  of  females  being  9.5  per  cent,  and  that 
of  male  8.5. 

There  is  a  material  difference  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  decrease  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
populations  of  the  four  provinces.  ’  That  of 
Munster,  the  most  southern  one  and  intensely 
Roman  Catholic,  is  12.5  per  cent. ;  that  of  Con¬ 
naught,  which  stretches  across  the  island  and 
embraces  Sligo,  Galway,  and  Leitrim,  is  11.9 
per  cent. ;  of  Ulster,  7  per  cent. ;  that  of  Lein¬ 
ster,  6.5  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  first 
two  provinces  results  very  largely  from  emigra¬ 
tion  and,  though  to  a  less  extent,  from  a  larger 
percentage  of  mortality. 

Ten  years  ago  the  number  of  families  returned 
by  the  Irish  census  was  995,074;  it  is  now  940,- 
0^,  the  percentage  of  decrease  for  the  decade 
having  been  5.6. 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  is 
3,549,956.  They  form  about  three-fourths  of  its 
present  population.  Their  numl^r  decreased 
10.4  per  cent,  during  the  last  ten  years,  generally 
by  emigration.  The  number  of  Protestant 
Episcopals  IS  600,280,  a  decrease  of  5.1  per  cent., 
yet  only  one-half  of  that  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics.  The  Presbyterians  now  number  446,667, 
the  Methodists  55,225,  an  increase  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  18.1  per  cent. 

The  number  of  Irish  families  returned  by  this 
last  census  is  940,092,  a  number  54,942  less  than 
was  reported  in  1681.  Dumig  the  last  ten  years 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Ireland  has 
decreased  by  42,459,  and  that  of  uninhabited 
houses  by  7,460. 

A  BETTER  DAY  FOB  SIBERIA. 

Chrsitianity  and  a  true  civilization  are  always 
promoted  by  the  opening  of  new  channels  of 
commerce,  when  they  do  not  precede  and  cause 
Ihem.  We  therefore  notice  with  pleasure  the 
successful  opening  of  a  highway  between  British 
ports  and  Yeniseisk,  which  is  1,500  miles  up  the 
Yenesei  River  and  almost  in  the  center  of  Sibe¬ 
ria,  and  a  point  from  which  foreign  merchandise 
can  be  distributed  all  over  Siberia.  By  the 
opening  of  this  new  and  important  avenue  for 
the  advancement  of  commerce,  Christianity,  and 
civilization,  the  chief  products  of  Western  in¬ 
dustry  can  in  three  months  be  taken,  with  but 
one  re-handling,  from  the  l^don  docks  to 


Yeniseisk,  and  Siberian  products  can  be  deliv¬ 
ered  in  London  within  the  same  time. 

This  new  highway  of  commerce  is  due  to  the 
recent  discovery  by  Captain  Wilkins  that  the 
Kara  Sea,  between  Nova  Zembla  and  Siberia,  is 
sufficiently  free  from  dangerous  ice-flows  to  be 
safely  navigated  for  four  or  five  months,  at  least, 
in  each  year.  It  now  seems  certain  to  work  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  prospects  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  Siberia.  If  the  Yenisei  is  navigable  for 
2,000  miles,  and  if  vessels  of  comparative  light 
tonnage  can  ascend  it  to  a  point  near  the  Chinese 
frontier,  why  is  not  the  Obi  navigable  for  an 
equal  number  of  miles,  and  why  has  not  a  more 
auspicious  day  dawned  upon  Siberia  with  its 
gold-fields  and  other  immense  mineral  resources, 
its  wide  extent  of  productive  soil  and  its  gener¬ 
ally  healthy  climate. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Our  contemporaries  of  the  daily  press  are  just 
now  taking  a  very  warm  interest  in  the  endow¬ 
ment  funds  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  may  be  affected  by 
pending  questions.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to 
remind  them  that  the  Seminary  received  a  large 
part  of  its  funds  and  won  a  goodly  record  for 
itself  throughout  the  Church,  while  yet  entirely 
independent  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  is 
probable  that  every  dollar  it  has  since  received, 
or  nearly  so,  would  have  come  to  it  had  it  never 
changed  its  original  status,  or  attempted  to 
change  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  now,  that 
no  anxiety  is  felt  on  the  subject,  in  view  of 
present  or  possible  complications.  The  endow¬ 
ments,  almost  without  exception,  are  without 
conditions.  Only  one  or  two  specify  adherence 
to  the  Presbyterian  polity  and  the  'Westminster 
Confession,  for  substance  of  doctrine.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  no-  one  connected  with  the  institution 
wishes  or  contemplates  anything  other  than 
such  adherence.  The  terms  of  neither  the 
Brown  nor  the  Morgan  endowments  contain  a 
word  of  distrust.  These  large  benefactions  were 
made  in  view  of  the  entire  history  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary,  it  having  done  a  noble  work  for  the 
Church  and  for  the  advancement  of  Biblical 
learning  from  tbe  start.  Governor  Morgan 
was  especially  interested  in  what  he  termed 
“  the  great  work”  the  Seminary  was  doing  and 
destined  to  accomplish,  and  Mr.  James  Brown 
was  his  equal  in  breadth  of  view  and  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  ' 

The  eyes  of  our  Congregational  brethren  of  all 
lands  are  now  turned  upon  London,  where  their 
International  Council  is  in  session.  The  first 
gathering  was  at  a  public  breakfast,  given  to 
the  American  and  British  colonial  delegates  on 
Monday  of  the  present  week,  Mr.  Alfred  Illings- 
worth.  Liberal  Member  of  Parliament  for  West 
Bradford,  occupying  the  chair.  Mr.  Illing¬ 
worths,  in  welcoming  the  delegates,  said  that 
the  Liberals  are  pledged  to  disestablish  the 
Welsh  and  Scotch  churches,  after  which  the 
English  Church  will  be  attacked  on  all  sides. 
He  declared  that  the  aristocracy  is  the  chief 
buttress  of  the  established  churches,  and  that 
not  5  per  cent,  of  the  wage-wotkers  were  com¬ 
municants,  all  which  strikes  us  as  not  espe¬ 
cially  pat  to  the  occasion,  inasmuch  as  this 
Council  has  convened  to  consider  matters  of- 
world-wide  scope  and  interest.  Later  the  dele¬ 
gates  gathered  at  Exeter  Hall  where  the  sessions 
are  to  he  held.  They  were  welcomed  by  the 
distinguished  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  of  Birmingham, 
who  indicated  some  of  the  topics  to  come  before 
the  Council.  Dr.  E.  P.  Goodwin  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
Dexter  having  died,  preached  at  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Council.  It  consists  of  about  800 
representatives,  of  whom  about  100  came  from 
the  United  States. 

Rev.  Dr.  Chamberlain,  who  has  been  speak¬ 
ing  in  so  many  of  our  churches  in  behalf  of  mis¬ 
sions  in  Brazil  the  last  few  months,  sailed  away 
hence,  bound  for  that  promising  Republic,  July 
15th,  accompanied  by  a  score  and  six  brethren, 
all  of  whom  contemplate,  once  the  language  is 
acquired,  engaging  in  one  form  or  another  of 
missionary  work.  No  other  Protestant  Church, 
so  far  as  we  are  advised,  has  done  a  work  equal 
.  to  our  own  in  Brazil,  and  this  increase  of  forces 
promises  well  for  the  future.  The  young  men 
are  to  be  represented  also,  Mr.  Myron  A.  Clark 
going  out  as  their  pioneer.  He  comes  of  good 
stock,  his  father  and  grandfather  having  been 
elders  in  the  North  Church  of  Buffalo,  and  the 
former  still  holding  that  honorable  post  in  the 
First  Church,  Minneapolis.  Young  Mr.  Clark 
is  a  graduate  of  Macalester  College,  and  has 
already  had  experience  in  Association  work  in 
Kansas  City.  The  prayers  of  many  will  attend 
him  and  his  brethren  upon  the  ocean,  and  when 
they  reach  San  Paulo,  their  desired  haven. 

With  regard  to  the  “  inerrancy”  of  the  Assyrian 
records  so  pertinently  and  modestly  questioned 
by  a  contributor,  we  would  make  this  remark 
while  waiting  for  experts  to  speak :  Everything 
goes  to  show  that  the  Assyrians  were  expert 
chronologers,  minutely  careful  in  the  keeping 
of  records,  and  especially  of  dates.  From  the 
ninth  century  B.  C.  to  the  destruction  of  the 
empire,  the  period  which  covers  the  connection 
of  Assyria  with  Palestine,  we  have  records  for 
all  essential  purposes  entirely  complete.  The 
so  -  called  Eponym  calendar,  the  record  of 
officials  who  held  office  for  one  year  only,  is 
perfect  for  nearly  all  of  this  time,  and  its  con¬ 
nection  with  absolute  chronology  is  fixed  be¬ 
yond  a  peradventure  by  the  eclipse  of  June 
15,  763  B.  C.,  which  finds  a  place  in  this  cal¬ 
endar. 

Onr  readers  will  peruse  with  all  the  more  in¬ 
terest  the  excellent  account  of  the  translating 
of  the  Gospels  into  the  Sheetswa  dialect,  to  be 
found  on  another  page,  when  they  learn  that 
the  translator.  Rev.  Mr.  Ousley,  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Board,  was  bom  a  slave,  the 
slave  of  the  brother  of  Jefferson  Davis.  He 
was  set  free  by  the  emancipation  edict  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Lincoln,  and  then  determined  to  get  an 
education  and  fit  himself  to  minister  in  the 
Gospel,  at  home  or  abroad.  His  wife  was  edu¬ 
cated,  like  himself,  at  Oberlin.  One  such  case 
as  this,  with  all  that  it  signifies  for  the  Chris¬ 
tianizing  of  Africa,  repays  a  thousand  fold  the 
expense  which  the  Christians  of  America  are  in¬ 
curring  for  the  education  of  the  Freedmen. 

From  »  private  letter  of  a  Judse  of  the  Supreme 
Coart  of  tbe  United  State* : 

My  Dear  Uncle: 

"  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  have  said  in  The 
Evangelist  (and  which  I  have  read  with  tbe  great¬ 
est  pleasure)  in  reference  to  the  Briggs  matter.  It  is 
the  truth  we  want,  and  the  truth  as  sought  by  any 
and  every  earnest  and  hcaiest  man.  1  have  no  fears 
that  the  Book  will  ever  fail,  or  the  Rock  of  Ages 
crumble,  beneath  the  feeble  strokes  of  the  atheistic 
hammer.  But  I  do  want  all  the  light  which  human 
study  and  learning  can  cast  upon  the  sacred  pages. 
The  more  we  know  of  them,  the  more  glorious  will 
they  appear." 

Your  aftectionate  nephew, 

David  J.  Bbeweb. 


HOW  IT  LOOKS  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE 
WATER. 

In  the  Christian  World  of  London,  the  most  widely 
circulated  and  influential  religious  paper  In  Great 
Britain,  Professor  Bruce  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  well 
known  In  this  country,  appears  over  bis  own  name, 
in  an  article  entitled  “  Dr.  Briggs  as  a  Heretic." 
After  some  explanations  familiar  to  readers  in  this 
country,  he  proceeds : 

But  whence  this  tremendous  animus  against 
a  man  known  to  the  churches  of  Britain  as  an 
important  contributor  to  theological  science,  se¬ 
lected  at  the  recent  tercentenary  celebration  to 
receive  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.,  and  one  of  the  editors 
of  an  important  series  of  theological  text-books 
about  to  bd  published,  by  two  first  class  firms, 
simultaneously  in  Britain  and  America  t  Sever¬ 
al  things  help  to  explain  it.  In  the  first  place, 
the  conservatism  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church,  well  known  to  all  who  have  visited 
America.  At  the  Pan  Presbyterian  Council 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1880,  a  respected  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  depu¬ 
ties,  remarked  “  I  am  a  Conservative  in  Scot¬ 
land,  but  1  feel  myself  a  Liberal  by  comparison 
here.”  It  is  even  so.  The  American  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  is  predominant^  conservative.  It 
holds  on  to  the  Westminster  Confession  as  many 
Americans  hold  on  to  the  often  ill-founded  be¬ 
lief  in  their  descent  from  noble  British  families; 
and  partly  for  the  same  reason,  because  it  gives 
them  a  liiik  of  connection  with  a  venerable  past 
— a  natural  and  excusable  feeling  in  a  communi¬ 
ty  with  a  very  short  history . 

Another  feature  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church,  helping  to  explain  the  situation,  is  the 
strength  of  the  Irish  ^mencin  it.  The  Scotch- 
Irish,  as  they  are  called,  are  a  very  worthy  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Church.  But,  like  the 
Ulster  Presbyterians  at  home,  they  are  conserv¬ 
ative  almost  to  obscurantism.  There  are  many 
men  in  America  of  the  Dr.  Watts  type,  nearly 
as  clever,  and  altof  ther  aa  hyperorthodox. 
Some  of  the  Scotch  Jrish  ministers  are  promi¬ 
nent  preachers,  and  carrv  great  and  deserved 
weight  with  tbe  laity  in  New  York  and  other 
cities. 

But  not  the  least  influential  factor  in  the  case 
is  the  rivalry  between  the  theological  seminary 
of  Princeton  and  the  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  of  New  York.  They  represent  the  Old 
and  New  School  respectively;  they  are  near 
each  other,  and  draw  students  from  the  same 
part  of  America,  the  Eastern  States;  they  are 
tolerably  equal  in  numbers,  and  they  emulate 
each  other  in  theological  activity.  Human  na¬ 
ture,  and  theological  human  nature  in  particu¬ 
lar,  is  tbe  same  over  tbe  water  as  here,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  is  responsible  for  a 
good  deal  in  connection  with  this  Briggs  case. 
One  can  almost  admire  the  frankness  with 
which  this  has  been  allowed  to  appear,  while 
sensible  that  an  attempt  to  hide  it  would  have 
been  a  tribute  to  decency.  Dr.  Green,  the  chief 
adversary  of  Dr.  Briggs,  a  Princetonian,  was 
Moderator  of  the  Assembly.  He  chose  Dr.  Pat¬ 
ton,  another  Princetonian,  to  be  convener  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  sit  on  the  case. 
The  Assembly,  under  his  influence,  chose  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  which  there  was  not  a  single  member 
not  pledged  against  Dr.  Briggs,  not  one  mem¬ 
ber  representing  the  views  of  Union  Seminary. 
Outside  ecclesiastical  circles  such  partiality  and 
unfairness  would  be  impossible,  though  within, 
it  is  too  common. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  We  shall  hear  more 
of  this  business.  It  may  be  serious  for  Dr. 
Briggs,  but  it  will  probably  be  more  serious  for 
tbe  Church.  The  forecast  of  well-informed 
journalists  in  America  is  that,  if  the  Assembly 
negative  Dr.  Briggs’s  transference  to  bis  pres¬ 
ent  Chair,  the  Seminary  will  ignore  its  action 
and  resume  its  independence,  and  receive  influ¬ 
ential  backing  in  its  new  position.  The  main 
theological  issue  concerns  the  Scriptures.  The 
Princeton  men  swear  by  the  schol^tic  dogma 
of  inerrancy.  Dr  Briggs  takes  the  other  side, 
with  the  critics,  and  with  influential  support 
from  men  like  Ihrofessors  Evans  and  Smith  of 
Cincinnati,  who  have  recently  published  admir¬ 
able  statements  on  the  question.  Of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result  one  can  have  no  doubt.  Truth  will 
triumph,  though  not  without  trouble  and  loss  to 
good  men  in  the  ensuing  struggle. 


DR.  STALKER  ON  DR.  BRIGGS. 

It  is  some  time  since  Prof.  Bruce  was  on  this  side, 
but  not  BO  in  the  case  of  Dr.  James  Btalker.  His 
stay  with  us  was  all  too  short,  but  he  used  his  brief 
opportunities  well,  and  had  barely  returned  home 
when  The  British  We^ly  iaduoed  him  to  communi¬ 
cate  some  of  his  impressions  of  America  to  its  col¬ 
umns.  'Writing  in  the  issue  of  July  2,  he  discusses 
the  case  of  Dr.  Briggs  quite  at  length  and  in  excel¬ 
lent  spirit.  We  give  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
his  “  Notes  ” : 

The  question  at  issue  is  really  the  same  which 
has  been  going  from  country  to  coantry  and 
from  chur^  to  church,  and  will  yet  visit  countries 
and  churches  which  are  congratulating  them¬ 
selves  on  being  unvexed  by  it;  for  Dr.  Briggs’ 
speculations  on  sanctification  after  death  are  not 
of  much  consequence.  The  question  is  whether 
the  Church  is  going  to  continue  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  Bible  as  absolutely  free  from 
errors  and  mistakes  of  every  kind,  or  whether 
she  can  vindicate  tbe  authority  of  the  Bible  as 
an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  manners  on  other 
grounds,  while  giving  up  this  particular  line  of 
defence.  Nothing  struck  me  as  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  the  way  in  which  men  of  standing 
and  obvious  sincerity  took  the  opportunity 
which  Dr.  Briggs  bad  afforded  them  of  coming 
forward  to  say  that  they  could  no  longer  take 
the  responsibility  of  championing  the  tradi¬ 
tional  position  and  imposing  it  on  students  and 
other  inquiring  minds.  Two  Presbyterian 
professors  of  Lane  Seminary  came  forward 
with  a  pamphlet  on  the  difficulties  in  tbe  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  in  which  they  went  much 
further  than  Dr.  Briggs ;  and  all  the  professors 
of  Union  Seminary,  in  a  more  temperate  fashion, 
took  up  the  same  position. 

In  view  of  the  minute  inouiry  now  brought 
to  bear  on  Scripture,  it  would  certainly  be  an 
immense  relief  to  Protestant  theologians  to  be 
spared  the  responsibility  of  defend^  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  Scripture  in  some  minute  and  unim¬ 
portant  particulars.  But  those  who  have  em¬ 
braced  this  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  diflSculties, 
hardly,  perhaps,  do  justice  to  the  perceptions 
of  those  who  prefer  the  difficulties  of  the  old 
position — and  every  apologetic  pusition  has  its 
difficulties— to  the  dangers  of  the  new.  Mis¬ 
takes  once  admitted  in  Scripture  undoubtedly 
tend  to  multiply  and  enlarge;  men  win  distinc¬ 
tion  by  their  audacity  in  discovering  them ;  and 
they  soon  reach  the  point  where  an  amount  of 
inaccuracy  is  attributed  to  the  Bible,  which 
shatters  its  authority  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

I  suppose  there  is  not  a  Church  or  a  country  in 
Christendom  where  the  process  once  bespin  has 
not  been  carried  to  this  point  by  men  of  ability 
and  sincerity. 

The  difficulties  of  tbe  new  position  will  only 
become  manifest  when  it  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  unbelief.  At  present,  when  dealing  only 
with  orthodoxy,  it  assumes  the  infallibility  of 
Scripture  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  duty ;  but 
it  will  have  to  prove  it  by-and-by  in  opposition 
to  infidelity.  Many  seem  to  think  this  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world ;  a  few  commonplace 
remarks  about  the  excellence  of  the  Bible,  such 
as  might  be  made  about  any  good  book,  are  all 
which  some  appear  to  consider  necessary  to 
prove  the  authority  of  a  book  which  professes 
to  be  a  divine  revelation.  But  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the 
stiffest  problems  ever  presented  to  theology,  to 
prove  the  infallibility  m  matters  of  doctnne  of 
a  book  which  is  fallible  in  matters  of  fact.  I  do 
not  say  it  is  impossible.  But  the  proof  cannot 
be  forthcoming  too  soon,  for  the  faith  of  tbe 
common  man  in  the  Bible  has  been  built  up 
on  foundations  which  are  now  being  removed; 
and  surely  it  is  on  those  who  are  taking  tbe 
responsibility  of  removing  these  foundations 
that  the  obli^tion  first  devolves  of  putting 
something  sohd  in  their  place.  If  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  conviction  of  the  Christian  public 
about  the  Bible  were  to  decline,  we  should 
on  the  brink  of  a  decay  of  relinon  which  would 
speedily  affect  every  branch  of  practical  life. 

Whether  America  has  any  vtuuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  make  to  this  difficult  question,  which 
has  perplexed  so  many  churches,  remains  still 
to  be  seen.  Of  course  the  subject  is  not  dis¬ 
posed  of  yet.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  it  were,  for 
the  American  Church  has  only  begun  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  problems.  The  next  move  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  the  denial  of  the  competency  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  to  exercise  its  veto,  on  the  ground  that 
Dr.  Briggs  was  not  elected  a  professor  at  this 
time,  but  only  transferred  from  one  chair  to 
another.  And  there  is  plenty  of  other  ground 
on  which  the  fighting  may  be  continued.  The 
discussion  will  do  good  in  the  long  run,  and  it 


might  be  greatly  divested  of  asperity,  if  the  one 
side  recognized  that  the  overnanling  of  tradi¬ 
tional  views  about  the  Bible  is  one  of  tbe  great 
providential  tasks  of  our  age,  and  if  the  other 
side  remembered  tbe  honor  and  consideration 
due  to  men  who  are  jealous  of  eve^tfaing  which 
threatens  in  any  degree  to  imperil  the  Gospel 
which  they  know  to  be  tbe  salvation  of  the 
world. 

CONFERENCE  AND  NOT  CONFLICT. 

By  Rev.  D.  V.  Bonnsr,  D.D. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  profound  regret  to  ev¬ 
ery  loyal  Presbyterian  that  the  case  of  Profes-~- 
sor  Briggs  is  seemingly  developing  into  a  case  of 
direct  antagonism  between  the  Directcars  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  And  yet  the  action  of  the  Board,  taken 
at  its  meeting  on  June  5th,  in  actual,  though 
not  in  formal  response  to  the  action  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  would  seem  to  indicate  nothing 
less  than  that  already  such  antagonism  is  be¬ 
coming  sharp  and  undisguised.  It  may  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  case  will  be  settled 
without  a  serious,  it  may  he  a  prolonged  and 
bitter  contest ;  and  yet  it  would  seem  that  the 
controversy  is  taking  on  a  form  and  assuming 
a  tone  which  ought  to  be,  and  which  may  be,, 
avoided.  As  an  effort  in  this  direction  this  arti¬ 
cle  is  written.  It  does  not  propose  in  any  way 
to  trench  upon  the  essential  matters  in  oontro- 
versy,  but  simply  proposes  dispassionately  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  possible  way  by  which  the  matter  in 
dispute  may  be  amicably  reached  and  frater¬ 
nally  considered. 

And  first,  the  action  of  the  Assembly  doea 
not  seem  to  have  been  just  what  it  ought  to 
have  been.  In  two  respects  it  seems  to  fail  to 
conform  to  the  compact  vrith  the  Seminary. 
The  first  of  these  is  its  assumption  of  the  power 
of  veto  over  the  appointments  to  professorships 
in  Union  Seminary ;  and  the  second  is  its  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  relation  of  said  Seminary  to 
the  Assembly  is  ambiguous  and  can  be  madd 
definite  only  by  the  action  of  its  Directors.  Thai 
these  criticisms  of  the  action  of  tbe  Assembly 
are  just,  becomes  manifest  on  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  its  action  with  the  compact  of  1870. 

The  action  of  the  Assembly  was  as  follows : 

“First,  Resolved,  That  in  the  exercise  of  its 
right  to  veto  the  appointment  of  professors  in 
the  Union  Theoloncal  Seminary,  the  General 
Assembly  hereby  disapproves  the  appointment 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  to  the 
ward  Robinson  Professorship  of  Biblical  Thral- 
ogy  in  that  Seminary  by  transfer  from  another 
chair  in  said  Seminary. 

“Second  Resolved,  That  a  committee  consist-  - 
ing  of  eight  ministers  and  seven  ruling  elders 
be  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  confer  with  ] 
the  Directors  of  the  Union  Tbeolo^cal  Seminary 
in  regard-  to  the  relations  of  the  said  Seminary  to  i 
the  General  Assembly,  and  to  report  to  the  next  ! 
General  Assembly.”  I 

And  now  compare  this  action  with  the  com-  i 
pact  on  which  it  is  based,  and  by  which  it  is  / 
justified. 

In  1870  the  Directors  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  desiring  to  secure  uniformity  in  their  ’ 
relation  to  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  part  : 
of  all  the  Theological  Seminaries  in  the  Church, 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  a  plan  by 
which  such  uniformity  might  be  secured.  The. 
plan  was  embodied  in  a  series  of  reacdutions, 
and  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  in  the  form 
of  a  memorial.  Omitting  the  three  “  Whereases” 
by  which  the  resolutions  were  prefaced  and  la 
which  the  facts  upon  which  they  were  based 
are  recited,  the  resolutions  were  as  follows : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  oi  _ 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  city  of  I^ew 
York,  being  all  of  them  miniiters  or  memheia 
of  the  Prewyterian  Church,  do  hereby  memork 
aliee  the  General  Assembly  to  the  following 
effect,  viz:  That  tbe  General  Assembly  may 
be  pleased  to  adopt  it  as  a  rule  and  plan,  in  tha 
exercise  of  the  proprietorship  and  control  over 
the  several  Theologisal  Seminaries,  that  so  far  : 
as  the  election  bf  professors  is  concerned,  the . 
Assembly  will  commit  the  same  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  Boards  of  Directors  on  the  following  terme 
and  conditions: 

First,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  each 
Theological  Seminary  shall  be  authorized  to 
apjroint  all  professors  for  the  same. 

Second,  That  all  such  appointments  shall  be 
reported  to  tbe  General  Assembly,  and  no  such 
appointment  of  professors  shall  teconsidmed  aa 
a  complete  election  if  disapproved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Assembly. 

And  further  he  it  resolved.  That  the  Board 
Directors  of  the  Union  Theolorical  Seminary 
the  city  of  New  York,  persuaded  that  the  ^ 
propose  in  the  memorial  will  meet  the  oordi 
approval  of  the  patrons,  donors  and  friends  at 
all  these  seminaries,  and  contribute  to  the  d& 
and  prosperity  of  the  Church,  do  hereby  i 
if  the  said  plan  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Gene 
Assembly,  that  they  will  agree  to  confwm  to 
the  same,  tbe  Union  Seminary  in  New  Ywk 
being  in  this  respect  on  the  same  ground  witik! 
other  Theological  Seminaries  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Minutes  1870,  pp.  148,  14^ 
Moore’s  Digest,  p.  890.  The  Memorial  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  its  plan  adopted.  Minutes  1871,  pp. 
60^.  Digest,  p.  890.  ^ 

Now  it  is  noticeable  that  this  Memorial  sa; 
nothing  about  a  veto.  It  simply  provides  far 
a  disapproval,  and  declares  that  a  disai^iroval 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  General  Asaem 
continues  the  appointment  of  a  professor 
piete.  The  language  of  the  memorial  beco 
all  the  more  noticeable  when  compared  wit 
that  of  the  Trustees  of  Lane  Seminary  in 
oepting  the  plan,  as  reported  to  the  Assem 
of  1871 : 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Lane  Theo! 
Seminary,  report  that  they  have  most  car 
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Every  election  of  a  professor  in  this  insti 
tion  shall  be  reported  to  the  next  General  Aj^ 
sembly,  and  if  said  AssembW  shall  by  vote  ex¬ 
press  its  disapprobation  of  the  election,  tha 
professorship  m  question  shall  be  ipso  faOla 
vacant  from  and  after  such  vote  of  the  Gener^ 
Assembly,  it  being  understood  that  in  such 
case  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  this  Board  that^ 
such  mofessor  shall  continue  in  office.”  Min¬ 
utes  1871,  p.  580.  Digest,  p.  889. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  would 
that  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  sh 
have  been  something  like  the  following: 

First,  In'  the  exercise  of  the  right  granted  . 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Union  llieoloaical  Sem 
inary,  the  General  Assembly  hereby  msapprovsg 
the  appointment  of  tbe  Rev.  Charles  A.  wiggs 
D.D.,  to  the  Eldward  Robinson  Professorship 
Biblical  Theology  in  said  Seminary. 

Second,  And  whereas,  according  to  the  cofl^ 
pact  between  the  Directors  of  said  ^mini 
and  tbe  General  Assembly,  the  effect  of  t 
disapproval  is  to  render  the  appointment  of 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  to  said  ehatr  «n 
incomplete  dection ;  therefore  resolved,  furti 
that  a  committee  consisting  of  eight  minis 
and  seven  ruling  elders  be  ^pointed  to  col_ 
with  the  Directors  of  Union  llieological  Semi^ 
ary  in  regard  to  the  perfecting^  of  the  appoinl^ 
ment  of  Prof.  B^gs  to  the  ^ward  RobinsoE 
chair  of  Biblical  Theology  in  said  Seminary  in 
a  complete  election. 

Such  action  would  have  been  in  strict 
formity  to  the  terms  of  the  compact,  wouM 
have  been  conciliatory  in  tone  and  manner, 
by  its  quiet  assumption  that  its  action  was 
strictest  accordance  with  the  terms  which 
Directors  themselves  had  voluntarily  pro 
would  have  greatly  strengthened  the  p^ 
of  the  Assembly. 

2.  The  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Union  Seminary  taken  at  their  recent  meeti 
is  even  more  objectionable  than  that  of  the 
eral  Assembly,  in  that  it  has  the  appearani 
of  being  an  act  of  bad  faith.  The  action  was 
follows : 

“Resolved,  That  this  Board  of  Directors  af 
having  taken  legal  advice,  and  after  due  cons  _ 
motion,  see  no  reason  to  change  their  views  or 
the  subject  of  the  transfer  of  Dr.  Briggs,  and 
f^  bound  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  undev 
the  charter  an4  constitution  to  adhere  to  the 
same.” 
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To  an  outsider,  without  any  formal  and  official 
•zpreesion  of  the  riews  cherished  by  the  Board 
which  are  hereby  reaffirmed,  this  resolution  is 
somewhat  indefinite;  and  yet  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  .  the  legal  advice  by  which  it  was 
shaped  and  on  which  it  was  based,  its  tenor 
cannot  very  easily  be  mistaken.  That  advice 
was  as  follows:  “The  action  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  disapproving  the  transfer  of  Professor 
Briggs  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Theology  was 
promptly  brought  forward,  and  a  legal  opinion 
prepared  by  William  Allen  Butler  was  submit¬ 
ted.  This  treated  exhaustively  of  the  distinc¬ 
tive  rights  enjoyed  by  the  Seminary  under  its 
charter  and  also  crticised  the  action  of  the 
Board  in  1870,  whereby  the  right  to  veto  the 
appointment  of  professors  in  the  Seminary  was 
delegated  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  Henry  Day  in  the  interview  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Tribune  of  May  2&th,  was  wholly 
sustained,  namely,  that  the  Union  Seminary 
having  delegated  the  right  of  veto  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  for  a  certain  purpose  at  a  certain 
time,  and  without  any  consideration,  possessed 
the  power  to  annul  that  act,  and  to  recall  the 
privilege  thus  accorded  at  any  other  time  that 
they  might  think  proper,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Seminary  as  an  institution  of  learning.  It  also 
became  known  that  ez-Judge  Noah  Davis,  on 
reading  Mr.  Day’s  views  as  given  in  The  Tri¬ 
bune,  voluntarily  prepared  a  legal  opinion  sub¬ 
stantiating  in  every  particular  the  grounds 
taken  by  Mr.  Day,  and  this  was  also  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  Board  as  a  further 
legal  support  fdr  any  action  they  might  take.  ” 

Now  all  that  may  be  very  good  American  law. 
It  must  be  such  when  such  eminent  counsel  as 
those  above  named  say  that  it  is.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  it  is  not  good  Pauline  theol¬ 
ogy.  In  the  Apostles’  day  there  were  those 
who  maintained  that  the  observance  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  law  was  essential  to  salvation.  The 
Apostle  condemned  this  position  on  the  ground 
that  God  offered  salvation  to  Abraham  and  his 
seed  on  the  sole  condition  of  believing  accep¬ 
tance,  and  that  Abraham,  having  accepted  the 
offer  had  bound  God  to  faithfulness  in  making 
it  good.  Having  done  so,  it  was  not  in  God’s 
power  some  four  hundred  years  afterward  to 
annul  the  plan  and  impose  obedience  to  a  cere¬ 
monial  law  as  a  condition  of  salvation  (Gal.  iii. 
15-17).  The  principle  of  this  argument  is  that 
a  tender  having  been  once  made — whether  with 
or  without  consideration  is  of  no  consequence — 
and  having  been  accepted,  becomes  a  compact 
that  is  inviolable.  And  his  argument  is  conclu¬ 
sive  because  his  principle  is  sound.  It  is  so  in 
(his  case.  The  Union  Directors  having  made  a 
tender  which  the  Assembly  accepted,  became 
thereby  bound  to  conform  all  their  subsequent 
actions  to  the  terms  of  the  compact  into  which 
they  thus  entered.  Disregard  of  this  compact 
may  be  legally  justifiable  according  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  American  law,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  ethically  commendable  as 
judged  by  the  standard  of  even  Old  Testament 
morality  (Psalm,  xv.  4). 

N<»  should  it  be  hastily  concluded  that  the 
resent  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  renders  disregard  of  this  compact  impera¬ 
tive.  Aside  altogether  from  the  fact  that  that 
decision  leaves  wholly  unaffected  the  moral  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  Directors,  it  is  not  quite  certain 
that  it  ipao  facto  abrogates  the  oompMt  of  1870 
in  its  legal  aspects. 

It  is  a  settled  principle  of  law  that  the  “opin¬ 
ions”  of  Courts  are  authoritative  only  in  so  far 
as  they  are  decisions  of  the  points  at  issue ;  and 
fnrthw,  that  they  are  authoritative  as  prece¬ 
dents  only  so  far  as  the  cases  to  which  they  are 
applied  are  essentially  similar  to  those  in  con¬ 
nection  with  which  they  were  rendered.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the 
decision  in  regard  to  the  Trustees  of  the  North 
River  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  applicable 
without  modification  to  the  Directors  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  The  essential  similarity 
in  the  status  of  the  two  bodies  may  surely  legit¬ 
imately  be  called  in  question,  (a)  The  original 
Directors  of  the  Seminary  were  founders,  and 
hence  were  possessed  of  inherent  and  not  sim¬ 
ply  delegated  authority,  (h)  Such  also  very 
lArgely,  as  their  memorial  to  the  Assembly 
shows,  were  the  Directors  of  1870.  (e)  They 
are  a  close  corporation,  and  as  such  are  amenable 
to  no  one  but  the  Courts,  (d)  If  the  compact 
of  1870  is  in  contravention  of  their  charter,  and 
as  such  imperils  their  existence  and  invalidates 
their  trust,  and  hence  must  be  annulled,  then 
it  will  become  a  question  whether  or  not  such 
repudiation  will  not  work  forfeiture  of  funds 
received  since  the  compact  was  made,  and  in 
the  reception  of  which  it  was  an  implicit  condi¬ 
tion.  (e)  If  the  compact  of  1870  is  void  because 
of  the  prior  obligation  of  the  Directors  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Seminary  with  which  this 
compact  is  at  variance,  then  may  not  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Seminary  be  itself  void  for  the 
same  reason  f  As  their  memorial  of  1870  states, 
the  original  Directors  of  Union  Seminary  were 
all  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As 
ministers  they  had  vowed  to  be  m  subjection 
to  their  brethren  in  the  Lord ;  as  ruling  elders 
they  had  vowed  to  study  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  In  consistency  with  these  vows, 
could  they  organise  themselves  into  indepen¬ 
dency  of  their  brethren  and  create  an  imperium 
tn  imperio  in  a  Chnrch  whose  unity  they  had 
vowed  to  seekt  An  old  adage  says,  “It’s  a 
poor  rule  that  won’t  work  both  ways.”  Besides, 
it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Ameri¬ 
can  jurisprudence  that  in  spiritual  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  matters  the  Church  is  autonomous. 
Clearly  the  education  of  her  ministry  is  within 
the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  province  of  the 
Church.  In  tiie  famous  Girard  will  case  the 
Court  decided  that  the  judiciary  of  this  country 
would  not  enforoH  a  trust  inimical  to  the  public 
good.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  will  enforce 
a  trust  in  contravention  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  American  Constitution. 

But  whatever  may  he  the  truth  in  regard  to 
all  these  matters,  the  fact  is  they  are  all  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  controversy  in  its  present  status. 
The  autonomy  of  the  Seminary  is  not  really  in 
dispute.  The  compact  of  1870  does  not  surren¬ 
der  it.  The  Assembly  of  1891  did  not  deny  it. 
On  the  contrary,  by  its  instructions  to  its  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference,  implied  in  the  resolution 
appointing  it,  the  Assembly  virtually  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  Seminary’s  autonomy,  and  by  doing  so 
perceptibly  relaxed  its  grip  upon  the  Seminary’s 
control.  The  sole  question,  under  the  compact, 
concerns  the  development  of  Professor  Briggs’ 
appointment  into  a  complete  election.  How 
this  is  to  be  done,  is  a  matter  for  conference. 
What  shall  be  done  in  case  the  Assembly  and 
the  Directors  can  not  agree,  is  not  indicated  by 
the  compact  and  must  be  left  to  future  adjust¬ 
ment. 

It  is  thus  becoming  evident  that  both 
parties  to  this  controversy  have  somewhat 
departed  from  the  terms  of  the  compact  into 
which  years  ago  they  entered,  it  would  seem  to 
be  proper  that  each  retrace  its  steps  so  far  as 
may  be  needful,  and  then  together  take  up  the 
question  as  it  ought  to  come  before  them.  Thus 
presented,  the  question  for  consideration  would 
be.  Shall  the  appointment  of  Professor  Briggs 
to  the  Edward  Robinson  Professorship  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  Theology  be  rendered  a  complete  election! 
This  simple  question  would  of  course  present  a 
somewhat  distinctive  phase  to  each  of  the  par¬ 
ties.  To  the  Directors  it  would  he  a  question 


whether,  under  the  circumstances,  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  election  is  desirable.  To  the  Com¬ 
mittee  it  would  be  as  to  how  the  objection  to 
the  completion  can  be  met  and  the  disapproval 
withdrawn.  Happily,  such  a  course  would  be 
dishonorable  to  neither  party.  The  instructions 
under  which  the  Assembly’s  COmmittee  were 
appointed,  are  elastic  enough  to  admit  of  such 
a  conference ;  and  no  one  in  the  next  Assembly 
would  raise  a  technical  objection  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  should  report  that  they  had  had  conference 
with  the  Union  Directors,  and  that  as  the  result 
of  such  conference  the  ecuua  belli  between  the 
Assembly  and  the  Seminary  had  been  harmoni¬ 
ously  adjusted.  Fortunately,  too,  the  views  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  are  not  embodied  in  the 
resolution  reaffirming  them ;  and  should  the 
conference  end  harmoniously,  the  Directors  will 
be  shrewd  enough  to  show  that  the  adjustment 
reached  is  in  harmony  with  the  views  they  had 
always  maintained. 

It  is  quite  possible — may  be  it  should  be  said  it 
is  quite  probable — that  even  thus  considered  the 
controversy  cannot  be  harmoniously  settled; 
and  yet  it  would  seem  that  thus  it  would  be 
simplified.  All  extraneous  issues  would  be 
avoided  and  the  Directors  and  the  Committee 
could  come  together  tot  conference,  and  not,  as 
now  seems  imminent,  for  confiict.  However  it 
may  be,  mav  the  Head  of  the  Church  guide  to  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  issue. 

Florida.  N.  Y. 

WE  KNOW  IN  PART. 

[While  a  delegate  at  Detroit,  Dr.  Parkhurst  preach¬ 
ed  In  the  Fort  Street  Church,  in  which  the  AsMmbly 
met.  The  day  was  perfect  and  the  audience  im¬ 
mense.  The  text  was  1  Cor.  xlli.  9, 10.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  sermon : 

“We  know  in  part.”  We  wish  we  knew  more. 
To  understand  why  we  know  so  little,  will  rec¬ 
oncile  us  to  our  own  ignorance,  and  to  that  of 
others,  and  opens  to  us  the  door  where  we  shall 
know  as  we  are  known.  This  unfinished  knowl¬ 
edge  is  natural  and  necessary.  It  is  not  our 
fault  that  we  cannot  see  the  Southern  Cross, 

’  which  is  not  in  our  part  of  the  heavens. 

This  sets  out  two  facts,  that  no  eye  has  an 
outlook  of  its  own  belonging  to  it.  Truth  is  a 
diamond  with  a  thousand  facets.  Truth  is  fixed, 
and  we  are  bom  fixed  in  our  relations  to  it,  in 
;  a  specific  angle  with  it.  We  are  related,  as  are 
i  objects  to  a  sunbeam.  Elach  will  take  out  of  it 
its  own  peculiar  color.  One  cannot  see  the  sun 
’  rise  on  the  west  side  of  a  house.  There  is  no 
all  -  aroundment.  Because  a  particular  truth 
strikes  our  eye  with  irresistible  effect,  it  does 
not  another;  he  is  not  so  made.  One  truth  is 
felt  keenly,  while  all  truth  makes  little  impres¬ 
sion.  Each  has  his  own  little  patch  of  truth  to 
cultivate,  and  so  he  gets  more  of  that  on  to  the 
market.  Give  to  everything  which  has  the 
appearance  of  life,  the  chance  to  grow.  If  it 
iias  only  the  semblance  of  life,  it  will  die  with¬ 
out  killing.  The  light  is  brilliant,  because  it  is 
brilliant,  and  not  because  of  one’s  eyes.  If  one 
has  no  sense  of,  or  care  for.  a  troth,  he  may  not 
be  an  ugly  Cihristian  or  an  idiot.  People  quar¬ 
rel  about  different  things,  and  get  mad  about 
it.  Everything  is  peculiar,  until  one  has  seen 
it,  and  gotten  used  to  it. 

Hie  Church  cannot  dispense  with  what  has 
been  counted  orthodoxy,  and  so  of  heresy.  Or¬ 
thodoxy  b^ns  in  heresy.  Christ  was  the  most 
arrant  heretic  of  His  age ;  heresy  is  orthodoxy 
in  the  bud,  and  orthodoxy  is  heresy  gone  to 
^  seed.  This  works  friction. 

2.  We  also  allow  the  bent  we  are  boro  with 
to  assert  a  mastery  over  us,  and  make  that 
determine  the  Scripture  we  shall  make  dominant 
in  our  thought,  or  hinder  appreciation  of  new 
truth.  So  each  constructs  a  little  Bible  of  his 
own,  a  room  for  our  private  occupancy,  and 
I  nurses  that  in  him  which  is  least  needed.  A 
man’s  library  will  disclose  his  bent.  His  own 
view  keeps  him  narrow,  and  other  books  will  be 
used  only  as  whetstones.  The  thing  we  know 
and  feel  intensely,  gets  between  us  and  others ; 
and  as  a  river  between  the  mountains,  the  nar¬ 
rower  its  channel,  the  swifter  its  flood. 

Some  are  so  occupied  with  matters  of  spirit, 
as  to  have  no  place  for  anything  scientific.  Our 
habitation  makes  ns  awkward  in  other  places, 
and  for  this  reason  the  clergy  are  not  scientific. 
Our  mental  powers  shape  themselves  to  the  ele¬ 
ment  they  deal  with,  as  a  dyer  is  stained  with 
his  dyes.  So,  engrossment  with  scientific  truth 
is  an  embarrassment  with  religious  truth.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  exercise  a  faculty,  loses  its  power.  If 
you  want  your  boy  to  be  a  Christian,  see  to  it 
that  he  gets  his  mind  toained  in  those  faculties 
that  attend  to  spiritual  truth,  else  be  will  have 
a  blind  eye  for  it. 

We  are  tyrannked  over  by  our  interest  in  one 
kind  of  truth,  which  destroys  our  capacity  for 
other  kinds. 

8.  By  a  deliberate  act  of  our  own,  we 
veto  truth;  we  say  we  will  not  have  it.  It 
must  say.  By  your  leave  I  will  enter.  No  one 
is  likely  to  be  persuaded  against  his  will.  You 
must  split  along  the  line  of  the  cleavage.  The  sun 
cannot  melt  the.snow  in  the  Alpine  height.  The 
trouble  is  in  the  man,  and  not  the  argument. 
The  argument  must  be  adapted  to  the  man. 
Truth  must  be  asked  in.  Christ  stands  at  the 
door  and  knocks.  We  let  in  truth  as  far  as  we 
choose.  We  can  let  the  water  run,  and  control 
it  by  the  faucet.  Every  one  has  his  gauge  set. 
Good  hearing  is  harder  than  good  preaching.  A 
sermon  depends  three-quarters  on  the  pews. 
There  must  be  an  open  door  from  the  truth  to 
.the  heart.  Then  the  Holy  Ghost  falls  on  the 
hearer.  There  is  rich  soil  in  every  Iveart,  and 
if  the  seed  can  ever  get  into  it,  then  something 
will  come  of  it.  Let  the  heart  and  truth  touch, 
and  all  will  be  right.  Each  has  his  destiny  in 
his  own  hands.  It  depends  on  his  hearing,  and 
that  begins  before  he  comes  to  church.  Rain 
will  do  no  good  on  frozen  ground.  Truth  will 
bless  us  as  we  open  our  hearts  to  it. 

4.  Certain  elements  of  Christian  knowledge 
can  come  only  with  years.  Experience  is  the 
only  teacher  of  these  truths.  Book  knowledge 
cannot  give  them.  Wisdom  is  gained  by  letting 
the  threads  of  truth  weave  themselves  into 
the  issue  of  one’s  mind.  One  must  visit  a 
country  to  know  it.  We  make  the  Bible  ours  by 
our  becoming  the  Bible.  Only  the  prodigal  can 
understand  the  prodigal.  We  have  only  begun 
to  understand  Paul’s  love  chapter.  We  can  cast 
our  burden  on  the  Lord,  only  when  we  have  had 
burdens.  Stars  cannot  shine  their  best  till  eve¬ 
ning.  Old  age  brings  new  sides  to  some  things. 

’The  great  future  is  gaining  upon  us,  and  the 
distant  land  begins  to  take  form.  He  read 
Rock  of  Ages  cleft  for  me,” 

Thooghtlessly  the  maiden  song. 

Then,  as  now,  it  was  sung  differently;  so  in 
old  ag^  it  was  another  song,  as  again  above  a 
coffin-lid. 

At  the  close  the  choir  most  appropriately 

K“  Rock  of  Ages,  ”  and  the  cong^ation  was 
ed  in  tears.  Whebleb. 


A  GOOD  NASCB  WKIX  PBB8ERTKD  AND  ITS 
HONOR  MAINTAINED. 

Some  months  ago  we  had  occasion  to  chroni¬ 
cle,  as  we  did  with  great  sorrow,  the  sudden 
death  of  our  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  Living¬ 
ston  Morse,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  New 
York  Observer,  who  was  himself  connected  with 
The  Bunnell  and  Eno  Investment  Company  as 
its  Vice-President.  His  name,  with  that  of  oth¬ 
er  men  equally  known  for  integrity,  as  well  as 
ability,  gave  the  company  at  once  the  highMt 
standing  among  business  men;  a  reputation 
which  we  believe  will  be  fully  maintained, 
though  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Morse,  the  person¬ 
nel  of  the  vice-presidency  is  of  course  changed. 
Yet  the  place  Ming  filled  by  another  of  like 
character  and  experience,  the  company  should 
go  on,  full- armed  as  before,  and  as  worthy  of 
public  confidence  as  ever. 


MARIETTA  COLLEGE. 

Marietta  is  honored  as  the  mother  city  of  the 
Northwest,  but  it  is  only  truth  to  say  that  she 
is  far  more  honored  and  remembered  as  the  site 
of  one  of  the  now  venerable  colleges  the  New 
England  spirit  planted  early  in  the  West. 
Fifty-five  classes  have  graduated  from  this  in¬ 
stitution,  and  deeper  and  wider  is  the  interest 
that  each  year  welcomes  the  commencement  ex¬ 
ercises.  The  College,  as  we  have  it,  is  a  peculiarly 
American  institution ;  it  exerts  a  marked  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  civilization.  Greece  instituted 
her  Olympian  games,  the  like  of  which  no  other 
pMple  of  the  time  could  have  conceived  or 
conducted.  They  were  the  Promethean  spark 
that  annually  kindled  the  aspiration  of  her 
youth.  Of  all  our  anniversaries,  our  college 
commencements  are  the  best  representatives  of 
those  games,  and  with  this  superiority,  that 
they  are  scattered  over  all  our  States,  like  the 
stars  in  our  sky.  Who  can  measure  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  companies  of  susceptible  youth 
gathering  at  them  t  We  have  many  colleges 
but  none  too  many ;  the  desideratum  being  the 
continued  elevation  and  improvement  of  those 
we  have.  Our  own  Senator  Bri6e  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Fayerwether  of  New  York,  builded  well  in 
associating  their  names  with  living  American 
colleges,  and  many  others  may  safely  follow  their 
example. 

All  things  conspired  most  happily  to  make 
the  occasion  a  charming  one.  Notably  were 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  perfect  days.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  large.  The  selection  of  speakers 
from  abroad  was  eminently  happy  and  lent  in¬ 
terest  to  the  occasion.  The  questions  coming 
before  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  stirring  and 
vital.  The  Alumni  sociabilities  were  peculiarly 
happy,  and  the  outlook  of  all  cheering.  The 
baccalaureate  of  President  Eaton,  Sabbath  after¬ 
noon,  began  the  exercises.  The  opportunity  to 
sow  seed  in  good  ground  was  improved  by  a 
thoughtful  address,  on  the  words  “Thy  king¬ 
dom  come.”  On  the  80th  of  June  President 
Eaton,  for  reasons  personal  to  himself  and 
family,  closed  his  connection  with  the  College. 
He  carries  with  him  hence  the  warmest  confi¬ 
dence  of  all  who  have  known  him.  His  name, 
whenever  it  occurred  during  the  exercises, 
called  forth  grateful  applause. 

Monday’s  contest  between  the  two  literary 
societies,  demonstrated  among  other  things 
that  here  at  least  the  art  of  eloquence  is  not 
falling  into  disrepute.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  Tuesday,  financial  affairs 
and  the  Presidency  of  the  College  were  the 
leading  topics.  While  generous  amounts  are 
soon  to  be  realized  from  testamentary  gifts, 
in  the  meantime  the  College  is  in  pressing  need 
of  funds  for  current  expenses.  The  interest 
bearing  endowment  has  always  been  inadequate. 
It  was  decided  that  an  appeal  should  be  made 
to  all  the  alumni  of  the  College  for  contributions 
to  meet  the  deficiency.  A  considerable  sum 
was  pledged  in  the  Board  towards  this  object. 

In  the  prospective  vacancy  of  the  office  of 
President,  Dr.  Gear  of  Marietta  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Biscoe,  Senior  Professor,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty,  and  the  committee  on  nominating 
a  president  was  continued.  The  working  force 
of  the  Faculty  was  increased.  The  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  completion  of  the  Academy  Hall 
points  to  enlarged  work  to  be  done  in  that  de¬ 
partment. 

But  what  can  match  an  alumni  dinner  I  We 
had  as  our  presiding  genius  Dr.  Joseph  Tuttle 
of  Wabash  College,  one  whose  wit  and  urbanity 
were  stirred  by  fifty  years  of  recollections,  for 
it  was  the  semi-centennial  of  his  own  gradua¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Tuttle  has  grown  old  with  remarka¬ 
ble  grace,  according  with  the  promise  he  gave 
when  in  college.  But  even  Dr.  Tuttle  appeared 
but  a  youth  in  comparison  with  one  of  our  first 
graduating  class.  Dr.  John  T.  Cotton,  a  retired 
physician  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  who 
came  among  us  still  hale  and  hearty,  to  wake 
up  the  memories  of  an  older  past. 

The  Tuesday  evening  address  before  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Society,  by  A.  G.  Dawes,  esq.,  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska,  was  a  live  Western  produc¬ 
tion.  Passing  by  the  literary  topics  usual  on 
such  occasions,  he  attacked  the  railroad  mono¬ 
polies  that  are  throttling  the  life  of  his  adopted 
State,  and  he  did  it  with  a  vigor  of  conviction 
and  argument  that  led  us  all  to  think  he  had 
brought  along  with  him  a  veritable  Western 
cyclone.  And  it  was  all  so  fresh  and  entertain¬ 
ing  as  to  form  a  pleasing  digression  to  the  other 
staid  proceedings  of  the  occasion. 

'The  orations  of  commencement  day  were  well 
prepared  and  well  delivered.  Of  the  original 
thirteen,  several  were  excused,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  a  too  protracted  session. 

The  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred 
upon  Rev.  W.  W.  Jordan,  W.  W.  Gurley,  James 
Buckingham,  and  A.  N.  Keys.  The  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  upon  Rev.  Henry  A.  Hazen, 
Boston,  Mass. :  Rev.  Thomas  Cynonfordd  Ed¬ 
wards  of  Kingston,  Pa.  The  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  upon  N.  A.  Calkins,  New  York  city; 
William  Henry  Goddard,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Thomas  Dwight  Biscoe,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Alumnus. 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Ctty. — Rev.  A.  P.  Bissell,  D.D., 
Port  Henry,  N.  Y..  may  be  addressed  at  8w 
West  28th  Street,  till  Sept.  1st.  He  will  supply 
the  pulpit  .of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church, 
this  city. 

Rochester.— -A  Veteran  in  the  Pulpit.— On  the 
first  ^bbath  evening  of  this  month,  the  Rev. 
S.  D.  Burchard,  D.D^  of  New  York,  preached 
to  a  full  house  in  the  First  Presbytmim  Church 
of  Rochester.  His  sermon  was  one  of  decided 
power,  from  the  familiar  words  of  the  disciples 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  “  Abide  with  us,  ”  and 
as  showing  his  fondness  still  for  alliterations, 
he  divided  nis  subject  into  three  interrogatories, 
“Why,  Where,  and  When.”  Though  now  an 
octogenarian  for  several  years.  Dr.  Burchard 
has  still  a  commanding  presence  and  clear  voice. 
He  preached  extempore  and  with  great  ease  and 
distinctness  to  a  gratified  audience. 

A  Pastor  for  Grace  Preabyterian  Church. — The 
Rev.  Barton  W.  Perry,  the  new  pastor  of  this 
latest  boro  of  our  Ih^byterian  churches,  ar¬ 
rived  upon  the  ground  a  week  ago,  and  gave 
his  first  sermon  as  pastor- elect  July  6th.  His 
residence  wili  be  at  No.  5  Warner  Street,  in 
close  proximity  to  his  chapel.  He  begins  work 
under  good  auspices,  and  with  the  best  wishes 
of  all  ms  brethren. 

Emmanuel  Church. — This,  next  to  the  young¬ 
est  of  our  Presbyterian  churches,  organized  May 
2,  1687,  has  now  reached,  in  its  steady  growth 
under  the  diligent  pastorate  of  Rev.  James  S. 
Root,  a  total  of  ^  members.  It  has  a  full 
complement  of  efficient  elders,  with  two  dea¬ 
conesses  and  three  deacons,  also  a  Women’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  and  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  This 
^uipment,  necessary  to  effective  work,  is  idl 
in  vigorous  operation.  The  church  has  already 
reached  the  point  of  self-support  after  repeated 
and  strenuous  efforts.  A  ^Fannie  B.  Ailing 
Building  Fund,  ”  named  after  one  of  its  earliest 
and  most  devot^  friends,  now  “  asleep  in  Jesus,  ” 
is  already  well  under  way.  A  new  and  larger 
church  emfice  will  be,  it  is  hoped,  the  ultimate 
result.  The  church  was  organized  with  68  mem¬ 
bers  and  now  has  reached  285,  with  a  Sunday- 
school  of  827  members.  The  benevolent  offerings 
were  last  year  $148.52,  besides  gifts  to  city  and 
other  charitable  objects. 

Florida.— ZTisfo/lafton.— The  Rev.  David  F. 
Bonner,  who  has  recently  received  the  well- 
deserved  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  was  on 
Tuesday,  Jiuy  7th,  installed  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Florida,  (^ange  County,  New 
York.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Gordon,  D.D.,  mod¬ 
erator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson,  having  been  j 
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detained  by  sickness  in  his  family,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Burrows  of  Chester,  presided  and  put  the 
constitutional  questions.  The  sermon  from  1 
John  iv.  16,  “God  is  Love,”  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  James  C.  Forsythe  of  Montgomery.  The 
prayer  of  installation  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Slater  C.  Hepburn  of  Campbell  Hall.  The 
charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Freeman  of  Haverstraw,  and  the  charge  to  the 
people  by  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Clark  of  Goshen. 
The  benMiction  was  pronounced  by  the  pastor, 
who  then  took  his  place  in  front  oi  the  pulpit, 
and  was  cordially  grasped  by  the  hand  by  the 
pMple.  The  church  was  beautifully  dressed 
with  pond- lilies  and  laurel;  the  congregation 
was  large,  the  music  appropriate,  while  every¬ 
thing  gave  promise  of  a  happy  future  for  the 
pastor  and  his  united  flock.  It  might  be  added 
that  the  ladies  of  the  congregation  provided  at 
the  parsonage  a  bountiful  repast  for  guests 
from  Montgomery  (Dr.  Bonner’s  recent  charge), 
from  Chester,  Goshen,  and  other  places. 

Miller. — The  evangelist,  Clark  Wilson,  and 
his  wife  .(who  is  a  sister  to  the  late  P.  P.  Bliss) 
are  holding  union  Gospel  meetings  in  this  place. 

Waterloo.— The  Rev.  William  S.  Carter,  the 
pastor  of  the  old  First  Church,  goes  this  week 
on  his  annual  vacation  of  a  few  weeks.  The 
Rev.  William  C.  White  of  Cuba,  Allegheny 
County,  a  portion  of  whose  boyhood  was  spent 
in  Wate];loo,  is  expected  to  supply  the  pulpit 
in  part.  So  far  during  the  year,  some  thir¬ 
teen  members  have  bi^n  received  into  the 
church,  and  there  have  been  nine  baptisms.  An 
interesting  feature  of  Children’ s  Day  morning 
service  was  the  baptism  of  five  infants.  Five 
members  were  received  Sabbath,  July  5th.  One 
adult  and  one  infant  were  baptized.  The  pas¬ 
tor’s  band  of  King’s  Sons  numbers  twenty 
bright,  intelligent  boys,  the  object  being  the 
quickening  of  religious  and  missionary  interest. 
Ladies  of  the  two  missionary  societies  and  the 
juvenile  organization,  the  King’s  Daughters, 
are  earnestly  at  work.  The  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  has  introduced  Gospel  Hymns, 
No.  5,  for  use  at  the  prayer- meetings. 

Angelica. — Ordination  and  Installation. — Rev. 
James  A.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  spent  his  vacation  last  Summer  sup¬ 
plying  the  vacant  church  of  Angelica.  So  ac¬ 
ceptable  did  he  prove,  that  the  people  were 
willing  to  wait  till  he  should  finish  his  course,  in 
order  to  secure  him  as  their  pastor.  Presbytery 
met  Wednesday,  July  8th,  to  ordain  and  install 
him.  The  Rev.  E.  M.  Deems  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon,  the  Rev.  George  M.  James  presided  and 
asked  the  constitutional  questions,  the  Rev. 
M.  N.  Preston  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
and  the  Rev.  George  M.  James  the  charge  to 
the  people.  The  church,  beautifully  decorated 
and  filled  with  people,  testified  to  the  interest 
the  community  felt  in  the  occasion,  and  the 
hearty  welcome  which  the  church  extends  to 
him;  and  those,  together  with  the  thorough 
preparotion  for  the  work  which  he  brings, 
promise  great  things  for  the  new  pastorate. 

S.  C. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — June  28th  seventeen  members 
wens  added  to  Tabor  Presbyterian  Church  (Rev. 
Willis  B.  Skillman  pastor).  Of  these,  twelve 
were  on  profession  of  faith,  and  five  by  letter < 
The  total  membership  is  now  611. 

Philadelphia. — The  Wharton-street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Rev.  F.  W.  Johnson  pastor,  is 
putting  on  new  life.  The  church  building  has 
,  been  beautifully  frescoed  and  otherwise  repaired 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1  ,400.  Congregations  on 
Sabbath  and  prayer  -  meetings  are  large.  On 
Sabbath,  July  12th,  ten  persons  were  received 
into  full  communion  with  the  church.  This 
church,  located  in  a  densely  settled  part  of  the 
erty,  with  its  membership  of  517,  is  a  power  for 
good,  and  great  things  are  hoped  for  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  nearty  and  united  effort  of  both  pas¬ 
tor  and  people. 

ILLINOIS. 

Rockford.  —  On  the  first  Sabbath  of  July 
twenty-five  persons  united  with  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Rockford,  of  which  the  Rev. 
George  Harkness  is  pastor.  The  church  has 
had  very  marked  prosperity  the  past  year. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bat  City. — A  Fine  New  Church. — Mr.  Albert 
M.  Miller,  one  of  the  few  remaining  pioneer 
settlers  in  that  part  of  Michigan,  is  now  in  the 
eighty- second  year  of  his  i^e,  yet  his  note  to 
us,  enclosing  his  fifty  -  third  subscription  to 
Tm  Evanqblist,  is  very  neatly  written,  and 
shows  no  signs  of  age  either  in  head  or  nand. 
He  was  a  warm  friend  and  supporter  of  our 
former  correspondent,  the  lamented  “  Ambrose,  ” 
and  writes  us  that  his  work  as  pastor  and  Pres- 
^ter  is  being  carried  forward  successfully. 
'Ihe  Saginaw  Presbytery  has  been  divided,  set¬ 
ting  off  the  Presbytery  of  Flint.  Alma  College, 
which  owes  its  existence  in  a  great  measure  to 
Dr.  Wight’s  advocacy,  is  prospering,  and  the 
prospect  for  its  future  is  brightened  oy  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  its  new  President,  the  Rev  A.  F. 
Bruske,  D.D.,  late  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Saginaw,  which  church  is  now  seek¬ 
ing  for  some  one  to  take  his  place  as  pastor.  The 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bay  City,  which 
was  organizied  in  1856  with  eight  members,  and 
which  Trom  May,  18*15,  onward  for  almost  a 
quater  of  a  century,  until  he  was  called  to  his 
nnal  rest,  was  blessed  with  the  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  and  fatherly  care  of  Rev.  L.  Ambrose 
Wight,  D.D.,  in  the  pastoral  relatiom  has  in¬ 
creased  its  roll  to  860.  After  Dr.  Wight  re¬ 
signed  his  pastorate  in  May,  1888,  and  while  he 
sustained  the  relation  of  pastor-emeritus  to  the 
church,  the  Rev.  Bert  Elstes  Howard,  who  was 
then  Dr.  Wight’s  assistant,  was  called  to  the 
psstorate,  which  position  he  occupied  until 
October,  1890,  when  he  resigned  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  church  at  his  former  home  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  After  that  the  church  was  without  a 
stated  supply  until  the  Rev.  William  H.  Clark, 
D.D.,  then  of  Philadelphia,  was  called  to  be  its 
pastor.  Dr.  Clark  commenced  his  work  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  May,  1891,  and  at  the  first 
communion  following,  twenty  -  seven  members 
were  added.  After  three  or  four  years’  discus¬ 
sion,  a  site  was  purchased  last  year,  on  the 
best  street  in  the  city,  and  the  foundation  for  a 
new  church  was  laid  last  Fall ;  its  dimensions 
are  ninety-four  feet  by  one  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen.  Early  this  Spring  the  contract  was  let, 
and  the  work  of  building  the  superstructure 
with  the  beautiful  stone  from  the  quarry  at 
Ionia  in  this  State,  is  now  rapidly  progressing. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  on  June  25th.  The  edifice  is  to  be 
completed  in  the  best  modem  style.  Its  cost 
will  M  at  least  $80,000,  and  it  will  probably  be 
the  best  church  edifice  outside  of  Detroit  in  the 
Peninsula  State.  We  are  all  thankful  to  the 
Lord  for  the  many  blessings  He  has  bestowed 


upon  this  church,  under  the  pastorate  of,'L>r. 
Clarke,  who  is  beloved  by  bis  pMple  and 
well  adapted  to  his  work  in  this  thriving  city. 

Albert  Miller.^* 

KANSAS. 

Wichita.— The  pastoral  relation  existing  be¬ 
tween  Rev.  S.  L.  Hamilton  and  the  Lincoln- 
street  Church  of  Wichita,  has  been  dissolved. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  led  to  take  this  step  for 
the  sake  of  educating  two  of  his  sons,  now 
studying  for  the  ministry.  He  goes  to  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  where  his  sons  will  enter  the  Junior 
Class. 

COLORADO. 

Pueblo. — On  July  5th  forty-seven  new  com¬ 
municants  were  received  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Trumbull  Lee  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pueblo,  Colorado. 
'Thirty  of  these  were  on  confession  of  Christ. 

IOWA. 

Sioux  City. — The  First  Church,  Rev.  H.  D. 
Jenkins,  D.D.,  pastor,  received  at  its  July  com¬ 
munion  thirty- four  new  members,  making  an 
aggregate  of  ^  in  the  past  twenty -one  months. 

SOU'TH  DAKOTA. 

Hitchcock. — The  work  is  encouraging  here, 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  W.  J.  Hill  of 
Huron.  A  Sabbath  -  school  of  forty  members 
was  recently  organized  a  few  miles  out  in  the 
country. 

Wentworth. — Our  church  here  and  at  Col- 
man,  and  the  Bethel  Church  near  Colman,  are 
now  vacant.  Rev.  J.  W.  Morgan,  our  minister 
for  more  than  a  year  past,  having  taken  charge 
of  the  church  of  Whitewood,  S.  D.,  in  the  Black- 
Hills.  Rev.  J.  B.  Pomeroy  goes  to  take  charge 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Belleville,  III., 
August  1st. 

Sioux  Falls. — On  June  14th  this  church  wel¬ 
comed  six  mere  new  members.  Pastor  J.  N. 
Hutchison  by  his  faithful  labors  and  the  hearty 
and  appreciative  co-operation  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  continues  to  strengthen  the  Christian  force 
in  this  metropolis  of  the  State. 

Scotland. — This  church  hopes  to  secure  the 
services  of  Mr.  Calvin  H.  French,  a  licentiate 
of  Chicago  Presbytery  and  one  of  the  last  Senior 
Class  of  Union  Seminary. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Rev.  Henry  Morton  Reed,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Intercession  on  West  158th 
Street,  dropped  dead  upon  the  Boulevard  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  July  8rd.  He  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
of  the  class  of  1871,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by 
his  congregation,  which  be  served  most  usefully 
for  about  seven  years,  after  ten  years  of  work 
in  Philadelphia.  T.  F.  B. 
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PULPIT  FURNITURB.— Special  deslims  submitted  on  re- 

?ae8t.  All  work  designed  to  harmonize.  Illastrated  hand-book 
ree.  J.  &  R.  LAMB,  69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


MARRIAGES. 

Bristol— Cranz.— At  “Fairvlew,”  Claverack,  N.  Y., 
Tuesday,  June  80,  by  Rev.  John  H.  Wyckofl,  Albert  E. 
Bristol  to  Elizabeth  Clark,  daughter  of  H.  A.  Crane,  Esq., 
all  of  Claverack. 

Nzlson— Bknnxit.— On  June  24, 1801,  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride’s  mother,  832  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
hr  the  Rev.  S.  W.  King,  of  Bav  Shore,  L.  I.,  FrMeiick 
Nelson,  of  Denver,  Col.,  and  Mias  Kate  Bennett. 


DEATHS. 


Clark.— On  Tuesday,  July  7,  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  John 
Clark,  aged  88  years.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  his 
late  residence.  No.  6  Washington  Ave.,  July  10,  at  l(h80 
A.jf.  Interment  at  Cypress  Bills  cemetery  at  conven¬ 
ience  of  family. 


IN  MKMORIAM.— The  varlons  articles  of  Chnrch  Fumltnrs 
are  being  largely  need  for  Memorlala  Special  deelgne  snb- 
mlsted  for  any  anicle  desired.  J.  A  R.  LAMB,  SO  Carmine  St., 
New  York. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

\lTOOPLAWN  Station  i^th  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
W  Office.  No.  20  East  ^  Street. 


NOTICES. 


MINUTES  AND  REPORTS-OENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Cloth-bound  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1801 
can  be  secured  by  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  by  forwarding  26c.  per  copy  to  the  nnder- 
signed.  The  price  to  all  other  persons  1a  cloth-bound 
Minutes,  $1.60 ;  paper-covered  Minutes,  $1.00. 

The  Reports  of  the  Boards  for  1801,  cloth-bonnd  in  vol¬ 
umes,  can  be  secured  by  ministers  for  25c.  per  volume. 
The  price  to  all  other  jMrsons  is,  cloth-bonnd  volumes, 
60c.;  paper-covered  copies,  26c. 

The  Minutes  and  Reports  in  paper  covers  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  as  usual,  free  of  charge  to  ministers  of  Presby¬ 
teries  which  have  paid  in  full  the  mileage  appprtlon- 
ments  duetto  the  General  Aseembly,  and  to  the  sessions 
of  vacant  Churches.  Address 

Rev.  Wm.  B[.  Robrrts,  D.D., 

060  Gilbert  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  LOG-CABIN  FUND. 

A  lady  who  is  a  member  of  the  King’s  Daughters  Soci¬ 
ety  ie  trying  to  build  a  log  cabin  for  a  colored  woman  in 
Virginia,  and  earnestly  asks  some  little  enme  from 
Noihern  frienda  It  is  a  good  work,  and  dear  friends  do 
not  forget  the  Loo-Cabin  Fund.  Address  J.  R.  B..  1207 
10th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  each  contribution  will 
be  acknowledged,  and  further  information  given  if  de- 
eired. 


MU  States  Trnst  Coipany 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Nos.  45  and  47  Wall  Street. 

Capital  aad  Sarpina, 

NINE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paMlalo 
Conrt,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  tmetee. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  daye’  notice,  and  will  he  entitled  to  intereet  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trnetoee  of  Estates,  and 
women  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  bntinese,  as 
well  as  Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  will  find 
thle  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  President. 

GEORGE  BLISS,  Tlee-Prseident. 

JAMES  S.  CLARK,  Second  TIee-Pnseldenl. 

TRUSTEES. - 

WILLIAM  LIBBY, 

JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN, 
EDWARD  COOPER, 

W.  BAYARD  CUTTING, 
CHARLES  B.  SMITK 
WM.  ROCKEFELLER. 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 
WILLIAM  H.  MACY,  Jr.. 
WM.  D.  BLOANE. 

•USTAV  H.  SC^AB. 
FRANK  LYMAN,.  Riaoklyn. 


WILSON  O.  HUNT, 

CLINTON  GILBERT, 

DANIEL  D.  LORD. 

SAMUEL  SLOAN, 

JAMES  LOW. 

WM.  WALTER  PHELPS, 

D.  WILLIS  JAMES. 

JOHN  A.  STEWART, 

ERASTUS  CORNING,  Albany, 

JOHN  HARSEN  RHOADES, 

ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES,  ww 

OEOROE  HENRY  WARREN,  OEOROE  F.  TICTO  B, 
OROROE  BLISS  WM,  WALDCMF  ASTOR, 

HKNRT  L.  THO^SLL, Secretary. 

LOUIS  O.  HAMNON,  AesMantSeoretary. 
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HAVE  a  few  shares  of  a  very  valuable  i^k  whkh  i 

^  am  compiled  to  diepoee  of.  Addreee  BKCURITV» 
nlversity  Club,  New  York. 


GIBRALTAR  SERGE 

"TtinaiBESr 

One  case  Oibraltar  Serge,  navy  blney 
warranted  to  stand  sea  water  and  expoa* 
ure.  Two  hundred  Patterns,  Dreaees,  and 
Bobee  at  $6  to  $16  each. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  1  Ith  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


Yale  Divinity  SchiK..',  .. ....  me  privileges  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  open  to  every  Cbrietian  denomination  PBons- 
BOB8  AND  iNSTRDCTORa:— Timothy  Dwight,  George  E 
Day,  Samuel  Harrla,  George  P.  Fisher,  Lewie  O.  Braetow, 
EMward  L.  Curtis,  Geom  B.  Stevens,  Frank  C.  Porter, 
Mark  Bailey,  Guatave  J.  Stoeckel.  B^ns  September  24. 
For  cataiogne  or  fuller  Information,  apply  to  Okoboz  E. 
Dat,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Out  of  Sorts 

Deecribes  a  feeling  peculiar  to  persons  of  dyspeptic  ten¬ 
dency,  or  cansed  by  change  of  climate,  season  or  life 
The  stomach  is  ont  of  order,  the  head  acbee  or  does  not 
feel  light. 

The  Nerves 

eeem  strained  to  their  utmost,  the  mind  Is  confused  and 
irritable.  This  condition  finds  an  excellent  corrective  in 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which,  by  its  regulating  and  toning 
powers,  soon 

Restores  Harmony 

to  the  system,  and  gives  that  strength  of  mind,  nerves 
and  body,  which  makes  one  feel  well. 

From  110  to  164. 

“When  my  wife  began  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  she 
was  all  rnn  down  and  weighed  110  Ibe.  Now  she  weighs 
164,  never  complains  of  *  that  tired  feeling,’  and  is  in  the 
best  of  health.  We  know  that  it  is  wholly  dne  to  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.”— Pbof.  C.  M.  Mitchxix,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  6  for  $6.  Prepared  only  by 
0. 1.  H(X>D  A  CO.,  LoweU,  Mass. 

100  Doses  One  Dollar 


'suPEftian  HUTwrnoN-THe  urc.”  ___ 


THE  GREAT  MEDICINAL. 


This  Original  and  World  Renowned  Dietetic 
Preparation  is  a  Substance  of  UNRIVALLED  PURITY 
AND  Medicinal  Worth,  a  Solid  extract  derived  by 
A  new  Process  from  Very  Superior  Growths  of 
Wheat— Nothing  More.  It  Has  Justly  Acquired 
the  I  Reputation  of  Being  the  Salvator  for 


ANDTHEAGED. 

AN  INCOMPARABLE  ALIMENT  FOR  THE  GROWTH 
AND  PROTECTION  OF  INFANTS  AND 

OHIIvORE>]N 

A  SUPERIOR  Nutritive  in  Continued 
Fevers  and  a  reliable  Remedial  agent 

IN  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINJCS. 

SDI-O  BY  DRUBGI5T5 

SHIPPING  DEPOT— JOHN  CARLE  A  SONS.-NCW'YaRK* 


4BUSIKe!!BS  man,  paat  middle  age,  deeiring  to 
leave  the  city,  would  Join  a  young  man  in  some 
ng  business  already  established.  In  the  country,  sup¬ 
pling  equal  capital.  Address,  with  particulars,  Stax- 
Lzr,  EyANOBun  Office,  New  York. 


WANTED.— A  young  clenryman^arried  preferred, 
as  acting  pastor  of  a  Mission  Chapel  in  a  growing 
city  near  New  York.  An  earnest  and  patient  num,  will¬ 
ing  to  live  among  the  people  and  he  a  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bor  to  them,  may  hope  for  crood  results.  Salarj ,  $1,000. 
Address  Chapel,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 


Visitors  to  Brooklyn  or  New  York  can  find  first-clase 
accommodation,  handsome  rooms  and  excellent  table 
convenient  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Manhattan  and 
Brighton  trains  for  Coney  Isiand.  Refers  by  permission 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Evahokliet.  Teurms,  UJIO  to  $2.60 
per  day.  L.,  10  South  Oxford  SL,  Brooklyn. 


ALL  THEJSSUES 

Fresliiteriai  Boari  of  Pilcatioi  oil 
Sallatli  Sttool  fori, 

1334  Chestnut  Street.  Philtdelphit,  Pi., 

OAJF  BM  OBIAIXXD  AT 

WARD  4&  DRUMMOND’S, 

711  BROADWAY.  NSW  YORK. 

Or  any  of  the  Depoeitoriee  or  BookMllen  repreeanttig 
the  Boa^ 

^jgFJCata/«fWM  and  temalet  »f  HerteMtels  fumlihmt  m  apt 


YALnABLESmiBAY  SCHOOL  SOM&S 

Bright  Array.  So 
Winnowed  Songs.  Sl’S)”»aS!I: 
Select  Songs.  IK.Sr&.aiiJ™™'- 
Choral  Song. 

Sample  ooplee  mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  retnrnaUe  if 
not  adopted. 

THE  BIGIOW  I  MAIN  COMPANT, 


61  RANDOLPH  STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


76  EAST  NOTH  STREET. 
HKW  YORK. 


EDDY  REFRIGERATORS 

NURSERY  COOLERS,  WATER  FILTERS, 

PORTABLE  COFFEE  MACHINES, 

FORCED  FLAMS  LAMPS. 


130  and  13S  West  42d  Street. 


EUROPE,  HOLY  LAND^  BOUND 
THE  WORLD. 

Weekly  Wpe  to  London  and  Paris,  $160,  First  Clast. 
Itolne  and  Swim  Trips,  $280.  Best  tioketing  facilities  to 
sll  parts  of  the  UnitM  Statee,  Europe,  etc. 

H.  OAZE  A  SON,  040  Broadway,  New  York. 


COUHTRY  SEATS, 
HOUSES,  FARMS, 
REAL  ESTATE. 


On  Hudson  River,  in  WesU 
Chester  County,  Oonneotlont 
and  the  Berksblres. 

S.  8. 1IIIX8.  JB., 

17  East  4»d  St.,  N.  T.  City. 


CHURCH  ORGAN  FOR  SALE. 

Preebyterlan  chnroh,  Brookport, 
N.  Y.  T^  liMtrument  is  to  be  replaoed  by  a  new  on* 
SepL  1,  bnUt  by  Roosevelt  of  Now  York  City,  who  will 
sn  np  the  onoro  here  offered  for  sale  in  pnitfimser’s 
church,  MdwQl  guarantee  it  to  be  in  thorongh  order. 
Price  MO.OO.  ^irebi^  traasportatlon.  Ad- 

diess.  Rev.  G.  V.  Relohel,  Drawer  86,  Brockport,  N.  T. 
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IHc  CliUkm  at  t^ome. 


BK1>-TIME. 

Bad-ttm*:—  th*  awMtMt  hoar  of  all' the  day. 

When  mothers  lead  their  little  ones  to  rest— 

A  happy,  white-robed  throoR.  so  blithe  and  gay. 

So  sleepy,  too— each  birdie  seeks  its  nest. 

Bed-time:— the  winsome  baby  heads  droop  low, 
like  tired  blossoms  nodding  on  their  stem ; 

And  eaoh  wee  child  repeats  the  little  prayer 

That  mother,  with  her  sweet  roice  taught  to  them. 

Bed-time:—  the  roioes  hush  their  music  now. 

While  eyelids  droop  o'er  tired,  dreamy  eyes ; 

The  mother  sits  beside  the  little  bed. 

And  from  hw  heart  sweet,  silent  songs  arise. 

Bed-time:—  and  all  is  rery  quiet  now. 

Save  low,  soft  breaths  that  lightly  come  and  go ; 
The  nursery  light  shines  on  the  faces  sweet 
Of  all  the  little  sleepers  in  a  row. 

—The  Ladies*  Home  Journal. 


ONE  RAINY  DAT. 

*Such  •  horrid  morning!”  exclaimed  Agnee 
Harsh,  as  she  came  into  the  breakfast-room. 
*It  always  has  to  rain  if  I  am  planning  for 
some  special  pleasure;  of  course  the  picnic  will 
have  to  be  g^ven  up.  I  never  can  go  anywhere  I” 

•  Never  can  go  anywhere !"  said  brother  Ralph, 
(laughing  heartily.  ”  Please  mention  a  day  when 
you  have  not  been  anywhere,  and  I  will  make 
■-•t  record  of  it.” 

•Of  course  you  don’t  care  if  it  does  rain,  you 
•oan  put  on  your  rubber  coat  and  go  fishing,” 
(replied  the  sister.  “Rain,  rain,  rain;  I’m  sick 
'Of  such  weather.” 

“This  rain  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars,” 
Bpoke  a  vioce  just  at  that  moment,  and  Agnes 
looking  toward  the  open  window,  saw  the  old 
larmer,  with  his  weekly  supply  of  butter  and 
driving  up  to  the  kitchen  door.  He  was 
4q;>eaking  to  the  coachman. 

'•Hay  crop  looked  mighty  poor  I  tell  you,  and 
'the  gardens  was  a-drying  up ;  wouldn’ t  had  no 
Tegetablee;  water  getting  low  in  the  pasture, 
And  everybody’s  cistern  round  my  place  going 
•dry.  We  don’t  often  have  such  a  spell  of 
'whather  this  time  of  year ;  nearly  three  weeks 
writhout  any  rain.” 

“There,  Agnes,  did  you  hear  what  that  man 
«aid  f  Three  weeks  without  any  rain !  Such  a 
«pell  of  weather  unknown  to  the  oldest  in- 
tiabitant,  and  yet  you  seem  to  think  rain  has 
l>een  the  special  feature  of  the  month.” 

It  was  a  good  day  for  Ralph  to  go  fishing. 
And  the  boys  who  were  to  go  with  the  girls  to 
4he  picnic  concluded  to  join  him,  and  they 
-were  soon  in  a  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  lake 
fishing. 

■“  1  don’ t  know  what  to  do  with  myself,  ”  said 
<2kgne8  to  her  mother,  as  she  wandered  from  one 
room  to  another. 

“I  should  think  you  would  really  be  glad  of 
one  quiet  day  at  home,”  her  mother  replied. 
•You  have  been  somewhere  every  day  for  three 
weeks.  The  weather  has  been  bright  all  the 
ftime,  and  yet  you  never  spoke  of  it;  this  one 
rainy  day,  when  you  are  obliged  for  once  to  stay 
in-doors,  you  make  more  of  than  all  the  good 
weather  put  together.  But  that  is  the  way 
•with  us  many  times,  we  do  not  appreciate  our 
:SOod  times,  but  forget  our  blessings  because  of 
one  rainy  day  now  and  then  in  our  lives.  Why 
don’t  you  read  or  fill  in  the  time  with  your 
fancy  work,  and  not  be  so  ill-natured  and  un- 
Imppy?” 

But  Agnes  said  she  had  read  all  the  books  there 
were  in  the  house,  and  was  tired  of  her  fancy 
work,  and  really  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
anope. 

“Good-moming,-  Mrs.  Marsh,”  a  pleasant  voice 
oalled  out  from  the  hall.  “Excuse  me  for  com¬ 
ing  in  so  early,  but  I  came  on  an  errand  of 
snefcy.  There  is  a  family  down  in  ‘Th'e  Hollow’ 
dihat  are  in  great  trouble.  The  children  are  all 
down  with  the  measles,  and  the  father  broke  his 
•eg  yesterday,  so  he  can’t  work,  and  they  are 
«o  poor,  I’m  really  afraid  they  will  suffer  for 
food.” 

Mrs.  Marsh  was  very  kind-hearted,  and  she 
•>egan  immediately  to  look  about  the  pantries 
for  something  to  send  the  poor  family. 

Some  good  spirit  whispered  to  Agnes  that  she 
snight  do  something  if  it  did  rain. 

“Helen  has  had  the  measles,”  continued  the 
neighbor,  “  and  she  is  going  with  Patrick  when 
he  carries  the  things.” 

“I’m  glad  I’ve  had  the  measles,  too,”  said 
Agnes,  a  bright  look  coming  into  her  face.  “I’ll 

with  Helen  and  carry  some  of  the  illustrated 
{tapers,  and  what  else?  O,  I  know,  that  doll 
aister  Lou’s  baby  left  here  last  summer,  and 
that  toy  woolly  dog  Ralph  gave  me  for  fun  last 
Christmas.” 

An  hour  from  that  time  the  six  picnic  girls, 
with  their  gossamers  on  and  well  laden  with 
hundles,  filed  through  the  streets  on  their  way 
to  The  Hollow.  They  had  all  had  the  measles. 
How  very  fortunate  it  was,  they  said  to  each 
other,  as  they  laughed  and  talked  along  the  way. 

The  poor  little  overworked  mother  was  amazed 
to  SM  the  young  ladies  from  the  hill  standing 
At  her  door,  the  rain  dripping  from  their  gossa¬ 
mers,  offering  their  baskets  and  bundles. 

She  forgot  her  manners,  and  did  not  even  ask 
them  to  come  in,  but  of  course  they  knew  that 
•ix  girls  in  the  room  would  frighten  the  sick 
ones,  and  their  damp  garments  might  have  given 
them  chills  and  driven  the  measles  in  again. 
The  mother  said  “they  had  come  out  most 
heautifnl  that  morning,”  and  she  'was  sure  the 
children  would  get  along  well.  Tommy's  came 
out  once,  but  struck  in  again,  and  now  were 
out  as  thick  as  could  be. 

“'We  did  not  do  much  good  though,  did  we?” 
aaid  Agnes  on  the  way  home.  “Girls,  let  us 
have  a  scrap-book  picnic  at  our  house.  You  go 
home  and  get  all  the  pictures  you  can,  and  I’ll 
get  mine,  and  we  will  make  pretty  scrap-books 
for  those  sick  children  out  of  some  pink  and 
•due  camhric  I  have  in  the  house.” 

All  the  other  girls  were  delighted  with  the 
euggestion,  and  they  were  soon  busy  with  the 
new  work. 

“Didn’t  catch  a  single  fish,  Ralph!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Agnes;  “and  you  Jack,  only  that  one 
aniserghle  little— what  do  you  caU  it,  'Shiner?’ 
Ahd  the  rest  of  yon  boys  with  empty  baskets  i 
A  whole* day  gone  to  waste.” 

“But  what  have  you  done  yourself,  I’d  like 
to  know?”  Ralph  said. 

With  a  show  of  satisfaction  and  exultation, 
Agnes  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
girls  'were  surrounded  by  pictures,  paste-pots. 
And  blue  cambric  cl4>pings. 

“Making  scrap-books  for  children  who  have 
the  measles  down  in  The  Hollow,  ”  meekly  spoke 
Agnes. 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  Ralph  exclaimed,  “Boys,  did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  girls  doing  such  a  good  thing 
Wfore?”  Lois  Chidset. 


FRIGHTENING  CHILDKEN. 

Some  boys  delight  in  f^htening  children 
younger  than  themselves.  They  speak  of  such 
things  as  “good  jokes,”  but  tney  are  nothing 
lees  than  inhuman  acts.  Oftentimes  the  results 
of  these  “good  jokes”  are  very  serious  ones,  and 
bring  much  suffering  and  sorrow  to  those  who 
are  subjected  to  them.  The  death  of  George  B. 
Guerin,  a  little  boy,  occurred  at  his  home  in 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  not  long  since,  from 
what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  result  of  fright. 
The  boy  had  been  in  delicate  health,  and  about 
A  month  ago  was  so  badly  frightened  by  the 
thrusting  of  a  dead  snake  in  his  face  by  mis¬ 
chievous  companions  that  he  was  at  once  pros¬ 
trated.  The  little  fellow  never  recovered  from 
the  shock,  and  died  from  exhaustion. 


PRESSING  FLOWERS  AND  FERNS. 

In  an  old  trunk  in  the  garret,  a  few  days 
since,  we  came  across  an  old,  home-made  paper 
book  of  pressed  flowers.  It  was  wonderful  how 
well  they  had  been  preserved,  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  pressed  and  mounted,  according 
to  the  dates  written  underneath  them,  thirty 
years  ago.  What  sweet  remembrances  of  girl¬ 
hood  days  they  brought  to  the  mother,  and  with 
what  a  show  of  happiness  and  pride  she  told 
her  girls  and  boys  of  the  summer  days — the 
beautiful  summer  days  —  when  she  gathered 
them.  Some  of  the  loved  ones  who  had  helped 
her  gather  them,  had  passed  over  to  the  land  of 
never-fading  flowers,  and  others  were  scattered 
far  and  wide,  miles  and  miles  away  from  the 
old  scenes  and  friends. 

Seeing  that  book  suggested  the  thought  to 
some  of  our  girls  to  make  such  a  collection  to 
look  at  in  future  years,  and  others  may  take  a 
hint  from  these  reminiscences. 

During  a  summer  outing,  there  are  many 
sweet  remembrances  to  be  gathered  with  the 
flowers,  to  be  kept  in  the  heart  for  many  years 
to  come.  A  wild  rose  picked  when  walking 
through  a  bit  of  beautiful  country  with  dear 
ones,  or  ferns  gathered  in  the  woods  at  a  pic¬ 
nic,  where  you  were  so  very  happy,  pressed,  as 
a  reminder  of  the  bright  days,  will  be  a  source 
of  pleasure  long  after  the  summer  is  past,  and 
the  pleasant  outing  over. 

For  this  purptose  take  an  old  book  with  you 
on  your  pleasure  tramps,  and  put  the  flowers  in 
as  soon  as  picked,  taking  great  care  to  spread 
them  out  very  c^efully  between  the  leaves,  so 
they  will  keep  their  shape  and  colors  well.  For 
ferns,  an  old  atlas  can  be  used.  As  soon  as  you 
return  home,  transfer  the  specimens  to  another 
book,  that  all  dampness  may  be  avoided,  then 
place  the  book  under  heavy  weights  until  the 
specimens  are  perfectly  dry.  Oftentimes  ferns 
and  leaves  have  to  be  changed  several  times  be¬ 
fore  the  process  is  completed.  'When  well  press¬ 
ed,  transfer  them  to  sheets  of  thick  whitepaper, 
mounting  them  by  pasting  short,  narrow  slips 
of  glued  paper  across  the  stems  at  different 
points,  enough  to  keep  them  in  place.  Then 
write  the  date  and  some  pleasant  suggestion  of 
the  time  and  conditions  under  which  they  were 
gathered.  When  the  cold  wintry  storms  come, 
it  will  bring  summer  to  your  heart  to  look  at 
them  again,  and  think  of  the  bright  summer 
days  of  girlhood — of  the  blue,  cloudless  skies, 
and  the  beautiful  flowers  growing  along  your 
pathway.  And  if  you  could  make  an  extra  book 
for  some  invalid  friend,  or  some  hard  working 
person  who  cannot  have  a  summer  outing,  you 
may  be  sure  the  work  will  be  greatly  appreci¬ 
ated. 

WHEN  GRANDMOTHERS  WERE  GIRLS. 

■When  Grandmothers  were  little  girls, 

Oh,  how  they  used  to  sew  I 

We  see  their  patient  stitches  still 
In  many  a  weary  row : 

The  ampler  and  the  tapestry. 

The  long  and  patient  hem — 

When  Grandmothers  were  little  girls ; 

We  do  not  envy  them ! 

Oh,  was  there  ever  time  to  nod  ? 

Or  ever  time  to  play? 

Or  time  for  living  out-of-doors 
The  whole  bright  summer-day  ? 

Oh,  was  there  time  for  tennis. 

To  row  or  skate  a  mile? 

Their  stitches  must  have  taken  such 
A  long  and  weary  while  I 

■When  Grandmothers  were  little  girls 
No  doubt  their  industry  [whose 

Brought  them  much  strength  and  patience 
Good  fruits  we  still  may  see ; 

No  doubt  the  skill  with  which  to-day 
You  serve  your  tennis  ball. 

Is  owing  to  your  Grandmothers 
Not  having  played  at  all ! 

Maria  Johns  Hammond  in  Wide  Awake. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  says  “A  child’s 
question  that  is  hard  to  answer  can  always  be 
made  to  lead  up  to  a  new  train  of  thought  and 
a  new  direction  of  study.” 

“■Why  do  a  dog’s  ears  hang  over?”  said  a  lit¬ 
tle  boy  as  he  awoke  one  morning.  “Because,” 
replied  his  father,  “  they  are  too  long  and  soft 
to  stand  up  stiffly  like  the  ears  of  a  horse.” 
But  the  child  had  been  co-ordinating  many 
truths  before  he  asked  the  question.  The  Cre¬ 
ator  is  wise,  he  was  told;  our  ears  are  made  to 
catch  the  waves  of  sound.  If  we  put  one  hand 
behind  the  ear,  we  catch  more  sound,  and  hear 
better.  Then  why  do  a  dog’s  ears  hang  down, 
and  so  obstruct  the  very  sound  which  the  ear 
was  made  for?  This  is  a  deeper  “why” than  the 
one  the  father  answered,  but  it  is  the  one  the 
child  had  in  his  own  intention.  “A  dog,”  said 
the  father,  “  depends  more  upon  his  nose  than  up¬ 
on  his  ears.”  Then  came  an  exposition  on  the 
power  of  canine  scent,  which  was  a  revelation 
to  the  child,  who  asked  “  Is  that  why  dogs  run 
along  with  their  noses  down  on  the  ground?” 
Thus  while  it  could  not  be  said  why  a  dog’s  ears 
should  be  made  to  obstruct  sound,  a  new  use 
could  be  made  of  the  unexplained  problem. 

The  Daily  TelegiEph  publishes  this  pathetic 
story: 

A  hospital  for  sick  children,  in  the  East  of 
London,  was  a  tumble-down  old  wharf  ware¬ 
house,  but  it  had  to  do  for  sick  children  simply 
because  there  was  no  money  to  build  a  better 
place.  One  day,  up  the  rickety  stairs,  holding 
on  by  the  rope  that  ferved  lOf  a  lAnnister, 
came  a  shabby,  gruff  old  man,  asking  in  a  tone 
that  seemed  to  threaten  an  action  for  damages, 
if  this  were  a  children’s  hospital,  and  if  they 
did  not  want  a  proper  “hospital.”  The  secre¬ 
tary,  with  faint  hopes  of  a  guinea,  answered 
the  questions,  and  received — a  check  for  £1,000! 
They  went,  over  the  place,  and  when  this  _  unex¬ 
pected  angel  of  blessmg  had  seen  the  children, 
he  came  back,  asked  again  for  pen  and  ink,  and 
wrote — a  second  thousand  I  Then  'with  his  coat 
buttoned,  he  was  about  to  go,  but  one  story  af¬ 
ter  another  of  healing  and  of  child  heroism 
flowed  from  the  secretary’s  lips,  until,  ■with  a 
gruff  “Ha!”  the  coat  was  thrown  back  once 
more,  the  magic  book  produced,  and  a  third 
thousand  laid  beside  the  others.  “I  found  my 
way  up,  and  I  can  And  my  way  down.  Gfeod 
day!”  The  man  of  shabby  coat  and  gruff  voice 
was  g;one,  but  the  secretary  had  the  new  build¬ 
ing  in  his  hands. 

A  8TOBT  OF  BESCUED  SLATES. 

On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  April  last,  ten  misera¬ 
ble  beings,  just  escaped  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
were  landed  at  the  port  of  Kurrachee,  British 
India.  The  history  of  these  poor  boys  and  girls, 
for  there  were  flve  of  each  sex,  is  a  heartrend¬ 
ing  one.  Some  twelve  months  ago  they  were  i 
shipped,  with  about  one  hundred  other  slaves, 
from  Zanzibar,  by  slave-trading  Arabs,  and 
sold  at  a  place  called  Sur,  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman. 
For  a  long  time  they  endured  a  course  of  ill- 
treatment  from  their  owners  which  induced 
them  to  conspire  to  run  away.  Finding  a  small 
boat  near  the  shore,  these  poor  boys  and  girls 
got  on  board  under  cover  of  darkness,  and, 
without  food  or  water,  set  sail  into  the  unknown 
Indian  Ocean.  A  small  packet  of  dates  that 
happened  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  enabled 
them  to  live  on  very  meagre  fare  for  five  d^s, 
but  all  this  time  they  were  without  water.  But 
when  this  small  supply  was  exhausted  they  drift¬ 
ed  for  another  five  days  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves.  At  the  end  of  this  terrible 
time,  more  dead  than  alive,  they  were  picked 
up  by  the  captain  of  a  native  craft,  who  tended 
them  with  the  greatest  kindnses  and  carried 
them  to  the  port  for  which  he  was  bound,  and 
there  he  delivered  them  over  to  the  British 
authorities.  Subscriptions  were  raise  to  feed 
these  poor  waifs,  and  when  the  native  vessel 
was  ready  to  proceed  to  Kurrachee  the  British 
authorities  intrusted  the  slaves  to  the  care  of 
her  captain.  No  doubt  they  will  now  be  free, 
but  the  history  of  these  courageous  young  ad¬ 
venturers  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  effort  of 
the  British  man-of-war  the  slave  trade  is  still 
going  on  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  the  terrible  risks  incurred  by  these 
children  prove  also  the  cruelty  of  Arab  slavery. 


THE  GOSPELS  IN  THE  SHEETSWA  LAN¬ 
GUAGE 

An  edition  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  and  the 
Book  of  Acts  in  the  Sheetswa  language  has  just 
been  printed  at  the  Bible  House,  for  the  use  of 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  in  South¬ 
eastern  Africa,  and  of  the  people  whom  they 
are  attempting  to  instruct  in  the  elements  of 
Chrsitianity.  The  translation  has  been  made 
by  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Ousley,  a  graduate  of  Fisk 
University  and  of  Oberlin  Seminary,  and  the 
following  extracts  from  the  account  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  of  the  version,  which  he  has  prepared 
for  the  Bible  Society  Record,  will  surely  be  read 
with  interest.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  his 
return  to  Africa,  and  after  the  merits  of  the 
version  have  been  tested  by  use,  he  will  pre¬ 
pare  other  portions  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  use 
of  the  natives,  to  whom  these  books  are  to  be 
sent.  '  j 

Mr.  Ousley  says:  | 

The  language,  though  closely  allied  to  the 
Zulu,  is  distinct  from  it.  It  began  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  writing  in  the  early  part  of  1885.  It 
is  spoken,  with  dialect  variations,  over  a  wide 
area  of  country,  namely,  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  Transvaal  on  the  south,  to  beyond  the 
Sabi  on  the  north,  and  along  the  east  coast 
from  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  south  to  Sofala,  and 
probably  beyond,  going  northeast.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  tribes  speaking  the  Sheetswa 
number  from  200,000  to  300,000  souls,  or  more. 

Three  books  have  thus  far  been  printed  in  the 
Sheetswa,  viz:  a  primer  of  83  pages,  a  cate¬ 
chism  of  366  questions  and  answers,  with  the 
Commandments,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  27 
hymns  and  tunes,  of  64  pages,  and  “  The  Story 
of  the  Gospels,”  which  contains  206  pages.  In 
this  volume  are  also  a  few  chapters  of  Genesis 
and  of  Matthew. 

In  all  probability,  before  the  present  year 
closes  the  Mission  will  have  three,  if  not  four 
stations  in  operation.  The  most  advanced 
pupils  in  the  school,  which  is  now  open,  have 
read  several  times  all  that  has  been  printed  in 
their  language.  Including  the  pupils  of  the 
coast  station,  whose  language  is  Oitonga,  but 
who.  most  of  them,  understand  the  Sheetswa, 

I  do  not  think  I  overestimate  the  number  of 
those  who  have  been  taught  to  read  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  when  I  say  that  two  or  three  hundred 
have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  use  of  books.  I 
do  not  mean  that  so  many  as  that  are  already 
anxious  to  buy  books,  but  it  is  hoped  that  some 
of  this  number  may  be  induced,  as  in  the  past, 
to  pay  a  small  sum  for  a  new  book. 

The  Free  Methodist  Board  of  Chicago  has  a 
station  in  the  same  field  with  the  American 
Board’s  East  Central  African  Mission,  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  few  of  our  books  may  be 
used  by  them.  Again,  the  Swiss  Mission  of  the 
Transvaal  has  a  station  at  Delagoa  Bay,  three 
hundred  miles  south  of  Inhambane,  the  seaport 
of  our  Mission.  A  few  of  our  Sheetswa  books 
have  already  been  sold  to  this  coast  station, 
although  the  Swiss  Mission  has  much  mors 
mission  literature  in  print  than  we.  Last  April 
I  met  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berthoud,  who  is  stationed 
at  Delagoa  Bay,  and  asked  him  why  his  people 
were  so  desirous  of  securing  our  books  and  how 
they  were  able  to  get  much  benefit  from  them, 
since  there  were  dialect  differences  in  the  lan- 
^age  and  considerable  variations  in  the  spell¬ 
ing.  He  replied  that  they  managed  to  get  hold 
of  the  meaning  of  our  books  quite  readily,  and 
that  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the  amount  of 
patience  exhibited  in  spelling  out  the  words  of 
our  tranlsations  and  grasping  the  meaning  of 
the  same.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  the 
true  explanation  is  that  the  Sheetswa,  as 
spoken  at  Delagoa'  Bay,  agrees  more  closely 
with  the  same  language  at  Inhambane  than 
it  does  with  that  spoken  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Transvaal,  hence  the  desire  for  our  books. 

Before  beginning  the  translation  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  and  as  a  preparation  for  that  work,  having 
collected  a  vocabulary  of  about  8,000  words, 
and  gained  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  language  and  of  its  peculiar 
idiomatic  expresions,  I  translated  “The  Story 
of  the  Gospels,”  and  finished  it  in  1888.  In  the 
meantime,  I  revised  the  catechism  and  songs 
which  Rev.  C.  W.  "Wilcox  had  prepared  in  1885 
and  1886,  and  prepared  a  primer  and  added  ten 
hymns  to  the  collection.  These  three  works 
were  printed  on  the  mission  press  of  the  Zulu 
Mission  in  Natal,  South  Africa,  in  1888.  The 
Zulu  Mission  is  five  hundred  and  sixty  mil^ 
southwest  of  Inhambane. 

I  have  been  careful  from  the  very  first  to  test 
my  knowledge  of  the  language  by  translating 
a  passage  without  any  native  help,  marking  the 

E laces  where  I  had  any  doubt,  and  indicating 
oth  where  I  found  two  possible  ways  of  express¬ 
ing  the  same  thought.  Then  calling  in  one  or 
two  natives,  I  would  read  the  translation,  sen¬ 
tence  by  sentence,  asking  if  it  was  understood. 
If  so,  I  would  read  it  again,  and  ask  them  to 
repeat  it  just  as  the  people  speak  in  their 
homes.  Of  course  I  must  be  on  the  alert  to 
catch  every  word,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether 
anything  was  added  or  omitted,  asking,  in  case 
of  any  change,  for  the  reason  of  it.  If  a  thought 
could  be  expressed  in  two  ways,  I  always  insist¬ 
ed  on  being  told  which  would  most  readily  be 
understood  by  the  people.  I  often  visited  the 
kraals  hard  by,  in  order  that  aside  from  my  con¬ 
versations  with  the  people,  I  might  listen  to 
them,  so  as  to  ^et  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
language  than  it  is  possible  to  secure  from  those 
who  live  on  the  mission  premises. 

In  my  preparatory  work,  I  received  also  much 
help  from  a  translation  of  a  “Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,”  made  by  Rev.  P.  Berthoud,  formerly 
of  the  Swiss  Mission  in  the  Transvaal,  but  now 
on  the  coast  at  Delagoa  Bay.  I  studied  this 
work  with  native  help,  so  as  to  find  out  wherein 
it  differed  from  what  we  were  studying,  and' 
found  that  the  variations  in  the  dialect  and 
vocabulary  were  such  as  to  make  it  impractica¬ 
ble  to  use  the  book  in  our  schools.  Having. 

fiven  some  attention  to  the  Zulu  grammar,  ana 
aving  in  my  possession  Colenso’s  Zulu-Eng- 


iisn  Luciionary,  i  nave  oeen  neipea  consiaerabiy 
by  comparing  my  translation  with  the  Zulu 
Bible  used  by  the  Mission  of  the  American 
Board  in  Nat&l.  I  have  derived  also  much 
benefit  from  the  Gitonga  translation  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  having  studied  that  language 
on  tne  coast  for  seven  months  before  we  went 
inland  to  commence  the  study  of  the  Sheetswa. 
While  acknowledging  the  above  helps,  which  I 
have  honestly  used  in  my  translation,  it  should 
be  stated  that  I  have  used  them  simply  as  helps, 
in  no  case  following  them  unless  the  idiom 
happened  to  be  the  same  in  all  three  of  the 
languages. 

I  have  used  also  the  text  of  Westcott  and 
Hort  (edition  of  1885),  with  Robinson’s  Greek 
Lexicon,  and  commentaries  by  Hackett  and 
others.  The  translation,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  chapters  in  Acts,  was  made  in  Africa  and 
carefully  corrected  with  native  help  on  the  plan 
mentioned  above.  In  fact,  portions  of  the 
manuscript  were  reviewed  two  or  three  times, 
being  usM  in  our  daily  and  Sabbath  services, 
corrections  being  made  as  errors  were  discovered. 
I  have  used  Lepsius’s  Standard  Alphabet  with 
a  few  modifications.  I  do  not  think  that  more 
than  fifty  or  a  hundred  copies  could  be  circu¬ 
lated  during  the  first  year,  but  as  the  work 
progresses,  we  trust  that  there  will  be  a  greater 
demand  for  such  books. 


THE  NEW  LIGHT-SHIPS. 

We  are  going  to  have  new  and  improved 
light- ships  soon  in  some  of  the  most  important 
places  along  the  coast.  Three  of  them  are  now 
in  process  of  construction  at  the  Harrison  Lor- 
ing  Works  in  Boston,  and  they  will  cost  about 
$70,000.  They  are  to  be  built  of  steel  and  wood, 
and  will  be  powerful  vessels.  The  first  one 
completed  will  replace  Captain  Pritchard’s  old 
red  home  off  Sandy  Hook.  The  new  ship  will 
be  112  feet  long  on  the  water-line,  will  have  a 
beam  of  27  feet  8  inches,  and  a  draught  of  11 
feet.  She  will  have  two  lantern  masts  67  feet 
high  and  16  inches  in  diameter.  She  will  have 
revolving  lights— the  first  ever  used  on  an 
American  light  vessel.  The  lights  will  be  so 
arranged  by  means  of  cog-wheels  and  clock-work 
that  they  will  revolve  around  the  masts,  send¬ 
ing  their  rays  to  every  point  of  the  horizon 
successively.  These  lights  will  be  visible  twelve 
miles  from  the  ship.  The  vessel  will  be  provi¬ 
ded  with  two  tubular  steam  boilers  to  operate 
the  fog  signal  and  the  hoisting  apparatus.  She 
will  also  have  a  steam  windlass,  which  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  crew  of  the  dread^  operation  of 
heaving  up  the  chains  to  sight  the  bridles.  A 
number  of  these  new  ships  will  be  built,  and 
put  in  prominent  positions  now  occupied  by  old 
craft.  One  is  to  be  put  in  a  new  situation  off 
Nantucket  Round  Shoal  to  meet  the  increased 
demands  of  shipping  in  that  quarter.  Others 
will  be  placed  off  Cornfield  Point  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  where  there  is  now  an  old  one-  off 
Bush’s  Bluff  Shoal,  in  Hampton  Roads;  off 
Fenwick  Island  Shoal,  on  the  coast  of  Mary¬ 


land;  off  Frying-pan  Shoals,  near  Cape  Fear; 
and  off  the  shoals  at  Martin’s  Industry,  near 
Port  Royal. — Harper’s  Young  People. 


FOR  POPULAR  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching  has  taken  up,  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  work,  the  encouragement  of  home 
study.  It  proposes  to  stimulate  the  desire  for 
study  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  to 
assist  those  who  wish  to  take  up  serious  lines  of 
reading  in  every  department  of  literature  and 
science. 

There  are  certainly  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women,  who  have 
the  earnest  desire  “  to  learn  of  higher  things,  ” 
who  have  neither  the  time  nor  money  to  attend 
college.  Again,  the  average  child  in  our  Amer¬ 
ican  cities  leaves  school  before  he  is  twelve 
years  old.  He  has  learned  to  read,  but  not  how 
to  read,  or  what  to  read.  To  what  uses  he  puts 
this  power  in  many  cases,  the  literature  on  our 
news-stands  testifies.  At  present  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  whether  the 
ability  to  read  is,  on  the  whole,  a  benefit  or 
not  in  the  case  of  large  classes  of  our  population. 

It  is  to  these  that  the  Society  for  the  Exten¬ 
sion  of  University  Teaching  hopes  to  bring  aid 
and  comfort.  To  do  this  work  satisfactorily, 
however,  will  be,  comparatively  speaking,  ex¬ 
pensive. 

This  is  as  truly  missionary  work  as  any  other 
department  of  educational  effort,  and  to  carry 
it  on  successfully,  contributions  must  be  solic¬ 
ited  from  all  friends  of  popular  education.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  no  truly  educational 
work  along  higher  lines  has  ever  been  self-sup¬ 
porting  in  this  sense.  It  must  always  rely 
either  on  the  proceeds  of  taxation  or  tne  gifts 
of  public  -  spirited  citizens.  Even  the  public 
schools,  those  elementary  necessities  of  our 
modern  State,  would  be  closed  by  the  wholesale 
if  they  were  suddenly  made  dependent  on  what 
they  could  collect  in  the  way  of  fees.  If  Har¬ 
vard  or  Yale  or  Pennsylvania  were  to  attempt 
to  raise  their  fees  to  such  a  point  as  to  defray 
all  expenses  from  this  source  alone,  the  result 
would  be  such  a  falling  off  in  attendance,  as 
would  permanently  cripple  the  institution. 

A  full  account  of  the  aims  and  methods  of 
this  society  was  given  in  the  May  number  of 
Book  News,  All  who  wish  to  help  on  in  this 
good  work,  are  invited  to  send  their  name  and 
address,  with  the  annual  fee  ($5) ,  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary,  George  Henderson,  1602  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AN  ASYLUM  FOR  EXILED  JEWS. 

“What  I  desire  to  accomplish,  what  after 
many  failures  has  come  to  be  the  object  of  my 
life,  and  that  for  which  I  am  ready  to  stake  my 
wealth  and  my  intellectual  powers,  is  to  give 
to  a  portion  of  my  companions  in  faith  the 
possibility  of  finding  a  new  existence,  primarily 
as  farmers  and  also  as  handicraftsmen,  in  those 
lands  where  the  laws  and  religious  tolerance 
permit  them  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  as  noble  and  responsible  subjects  of  a 
humane  government.  .  .  .  Guided  by  these 
convictions,  my  course  for  philanthropic  work 
was  clearly  shown  me.  By  establishing  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  Orient  and  in  Gallicia.  I  wished 
to  give  the  Jews  who  had  remained  in  the  faith 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  good  farmers  and 
craftsmen,  without  removing  from  the  land 
upon  which  they  were  settled,  and  agricultural 
schools  and  schools  for  manual  training  were 
to  supply  the  means  for  teaching  them.  It  is 
necessary,  however  to  adopt  some  other  method 
for  aiding  those  Jews  who  are  driven  from  their 
country,  and  are  obliged  to  seek  new  homes 
across  the  ocean.  And  it  is  at  present,  there¬ 
fore,  my  greatest  desire  to  accomplish  a  work 
on  a  much  more  important  scale,  and  of  quite  a 
different  character  from  any  adopted  up  to  the 
preesnt  time — a  purpose  which  it  may  be  rea¬ 
sonably  hoped,  will  bring  about  the  results 
already  mentioned.  The  question  is,  then,  to 
help  the  Russian  Jews  whoWve  just  b^n  exiled 
from  their  homes  to  find  new  countries  where 
they  can  use  their  powers  freely,  where  they 
can  bringjnto  practice  again  the  qualities  they 
have  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  finally, 
where  they  can  become  useful  citizens  of  a  free 
and  secure  country,  in  which  the  rights  of  all 
inhabitants  are  equal.  In  considering  this 
plan,  I  naturally  thought  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  liberal  constitution  is  a  guarantee  of 
happy  development  for  the  followers  of  all  re¬ 
ligious  faiths.  Yet  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  to  increase  lo  any  great  extent  the  already 
enormous  number  of  .Jews  in  the  United  States, 
would  be  of  advantage  neither  to  the  country 
itself  nor  to  the  exiled  Jews ;  for  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  this  settlement  should  be  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  different  lands  and  spread 
over  a  large  space,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
opportunity  for  social  or  religious  rupture.  I 
made  a  study,  therefore,  of  different  countries, 
and  after  careful  examination  I  have  become 
convinced  that  the  Argentine  Republic,  Canada, 
and  Australia,  above  all  others,  offer  the  surest 

fiarantee  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan. 

expect  to  begin  with  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
lands  for  the  settlement  are  now  being  made. — 
Baron  de  Hirsch  in  North  American  Ifeview, 


The  only  direct  route  to  the  Catsklll  Mountains  is  via.  the 
Ulster  and  Delaware  R.  R.,  passengers  landed  on  same  ele¬ 
vation  as  hotels.  The  new  line  for  Cooperstown  via.  U.  A  D. 
R.  R.  to  Bloom viUe  and  Tall}  Ho  Coach  from  there  to  West 
Davenport  connecting  with  trains  on  Cooperstown  Charlotte 
Valley  R.  R.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  delightful  trips  one  could 
Imagine.  For  copy  of  summer  hook  send  six  cents  in  postage 
stamps  to  N.  A.  SIMS.  Oen’l.  Passenger  Agent,  Rondont,  nTy. 

A  MODEL  RAILIVAY. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  operates  7,000 
miles  of  rosMi,  with  termini  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St. 
Paul,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  anci  Denver.  For  speed,  safe¬ 
ty,  comforL  equipment,  trsick.  and  efficient  service  it  has 
no  equal.  The  Burlington  gains  new  patrons  but  loses 
none. 


DELICIOUS  MINCE  PIES 

KVKWY  PAY  IN  THK  YEAR. 

NONE  SUCH 


CONDENSED 


AVilJCC 

Meat 


SOLID  VESTIBULED  TRAINS 


B«tw*«n  Ohloaso  and  St.  Paul,  Mln- 
naapolla,  Oounoll  Bluffs,  Omaha, 
Cheyenne,  Denver,  and  Portland. 

REE  RECLmiMQ  CHAIR  CAR 


Between  Ohloaxo,  Oounoll  Bluffs, 
Omaha,  Denver,  and  Portland. 

THROUQH  8LEEPINQ  CARS 


Between  Chicago  and  St.Paul,RNIn- 
neapolls,  Duluth,  Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Denver,  Ogden, 
Portland,  and  San  Pranolsoo. 

SUPERB  DINING  CARS. 

ALL  AQBNTS  SELL  TICKETS  VIA  THE 

Chicago  &  North-Western  Ry. 

For  full  Information  address  the  Oeneral 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill. 

f.  s.  nwicAKy  J.  u.  wmruAS,  w.  a.  tbuli^ 

^Vios>Pn«t.  Oen*l  Manager.  O.  PandT.  A. 


Consult  your  phnician.  To  any  mother  sending 
her  address,  and  mentioning  this  paper,  we  wiO 
send  samples  and  description  of  Nestld’s  Food* 
Thos.  Leeming  &  Co.,  Sole  Ag*U,  S9  Murray  St,  M.  T* 


jinmnuer  %tsavts. 


THE  RIPLEY  HOUSE 


HUNTER,  GREENE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Situated  near  termlnui  Stony  Clove  and  Catsklll  Monn- 
taln  Railroad.  Elevation  l.dOO  feet.  CentnUly  located.  Faces 
Hunter  Monntaln,  4,000  feet  high.  Wide  piazza  on  three  sides 
of  the  hoose.  liarge  and  well  ventilated  rooms.  Accommoda¬ 
tion  for  40  gnests.  Livery  attached  to  the  hoose.  Terms  SS  to 
flOaweek.  L.  A.  WOOD'WOBTH,  Proprietor. 


CAT8KILL  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 


NEVERSINK  VALLEY  HOUSE, 

1700  FiiT  ABovK  Ska  Lxvki.. 

Accommodates  126  people.  Four  cottages  connectsd  with 
house.  Excellent  trout  and  pickerel  Ashing.  Large  shady 
lawn.  Croqnet  and  tennis  grounds.  Hall  for  dancing.  Tels- 

?hone  connection.  Refer  to  Wm.  Adams,  120  Broadway,  New 
'ork;  John  A.  Offord  of  Trk  Nkw  York  Evanokust,  and 
others.  For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to 

H.  W.  Dkan,  Proprietor,  Meverslnk,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


.11  1 1  '  ■ 


>  . 


,  ta  ~  ^  W  A.' 


O-lezx  Xl.lc3.se  SCo-useg 

Comwall-on-Hadsoii,  N.  Y. 

Modem  improvements,  heantifnl  ground  and  scenery.  Mod¬ 
erate  rates.  Circular  free. 


STONY  CLOVE  AND  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN 
RAILROAD. 

Take  this  road  in  conjunction  with  the  Ulster  and  Del¬ 
aware  for  Lanesvllle,  Edgewood.  Kaaterskill  Junction, 
nuiner8vlll&  Haines  Falls,  Laurel  House,  Kaaterskill 
Hot«l,^01d  Mountidn  House,  Hunter,  Windhiam,  Henson- 


H.  R'  B.  R..  or  West  Shore,  or 


n  River  Boats. 


,11  IJ'L'  ,  •  XTilllJli  '. 


views  extending  over  twelve  thousand  square  miles 
■with  sixty  miles  of  river  In  the  foreground. 

6Bth  Season.  Eight  miles  from  the  Hudson  River, 
Elevation  9,860  feet.  Temperature  16  to  20  degrees  lower 
than  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Unq[uemonably  the 
most  desltxMe  location  in  the  CatmOs. 

Accessible  by  the  following  routes:  Yia  Catsklll  by 
N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.;  West  Shore  Rail¬ 
road  and  Hudson  River  Day  Line ;  or  Catsklll  Night  Line 
to  Catsklll,  and  Catsklll  Mountain  Railway  to  Monnt^n 
House  Station,  and  stage  to  the  hotel.  Via  Rhineb^k, 
Rondout,  and  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Central  and  Hudson 
River  R.  R.,  Hudson  River  Day  Line  to  Rhinebeck.  Via 
Rondout  Night  Line  to  Rondont  or  West  Shore  R.  R.  to 
Kingston ;  Ulster  and  Delaware  R.  R.  to  Phcenicia,  Stony 
Cove,  and  Catsklll  Mountain  R.  R.  and  Kaaterskill  R.  K. 
to  Kaaterskill  Station,  ten  minutes  drive  from  the  house. 

Visitors  can  be  comfortably  accommodated  as  early  as 
June  1st. 

Address  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE  CO.  CatskiU.  M.  Y 


HoteL  In  addition  to  being  Hkvorlto  la 
Fnll  and  Winter,  it  Is  most  deslmble.  cool 
nnd  delightful  for  Spring  and  Summer 
visitors.  Located  In  the  henrt  of  New 
York  City,  at  Sth  Avenne  and  SSth  nnd 
B9th  Streets,  and  overlooking  Centml 
Park  and  Plaxa  Square.  A  marvel  of  lux¬ 
ury  and  comfort.  Oonrenient  to  plaeosof 
amusement  and  stores.  Fifth  Ave.  stagos. 
Cross-town  and  Belt  line  horse-enrs 


elevated  road  within  half  a  block.  The 
hotel  is  absolntely  Are  proof.  Condnetod 
on  American  nnd  Snropeaa  pinna.  Snaa- 
xner  rates. 


GO  TO  THE  CATSKILLS! 
Van  Loan’s 
“CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  GUIDE” 

Contains  100  Illustrations  of  the  best  Hotels,  Boarding 
Houses,  and  scenery  among  the  mountains:  prices  m 
board,  and  all  necessary  information. 

INCLUDES  FIVE  VALUABLE  MAPS. 

It  Is  conceded  to  be 

THE  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  EATSKILLS. 

Mailed  on  receipt  of  40  cents  in  coin,  postal  note,  or 
2- cent  postage  stamiw. 

WALTON  VAN  LOAN,  CatskiU,  N.  Y. 


The  Liebig  COMPANY 

Have  for  twenty-five  years  been  putting  up  the 
famous  product  which  stirred  medical  circles 
■when  first  invented  and  given  to  the  world  by 
the  renowned  chemist,  Justus  von  Liebig. 
Their 

EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 

is  known  around  the  world  and  has  lately  been 
carried  into  “  Darkest  Africa  ”  by  Stanley.  It 
is  unapproachable  for  pufity,  flavor  and  bene¬ 
ficial  effects.  As  Bur  Txa,  delicious  and  re¬ 
freshing.  Indispensable  in  Improved  and 
Economic  Cookery. 

Genuine  .XT 


signature  If  von  Liebig. 


lEiimticikl. ' 


EQUITABLE 

MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 


Capital  Subscribed . 

Paid  In  (cash) . 

Surplus  and  Undivided  I^oflts . 

Assets . . 


. B9,000,000  I 

.  1,000,000  ( 

. .  300,710  1 

. 11,108,685  ( 


ACEEBLY  HOUSE,  Margaxetidlle,  N.  Y. 

IN  THE  CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS. 

Elevation  1366  feet.  Park  connected  with  the  bouse. 
Plenty  of  shade.  Lawn  Tennis,  Croq’ikt,  Boating, 
Fishing.  Telegraph  office  in  the  bouse.  Lighted  by 
gas.  Picturesque  drives  among  the  mountains.  Good 
livery  attached.  Accommodates  200.  Open  the  year  round. 
Send  for  circulars.  Address 

THOMAS  HILL,  Jr.,  Proprietor, 
Margaretville,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  ST.  ELMO,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

Five  acres  of  beautiful  pines.  Sanitary  arrangements  com¬ 
plete.  Dellghttnl  drives.  Livery  attached.  Club  Room,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Alley.  Via  Catsklll  and  Catsklll  Mountain  Ry.  to  Cairo. 
AH  tralim  met.  Send  for  Clrcnlars. 

F.  S.  DECKER,  Cairo.  N.  Y. 


CHANGE  IN  MANAGEMENT. 

FORT  WILLIAM  HENRY  HOTEL, 

LAKE  GEORGE,  N  Y. 

Open  June  18, 1861. 

New  York  office  in  the  “  Orenob.s, 

57th  St.  and  7th  Av. 

Management  aid  organization  of 
Hotel  PONCE  DE  LEON,  St.  Augustine  Fla. 

O.  D.  8EAVEY,  Manager. 

Souvenir  book  of  tne  lake  sent  on  ap;  licatlnn. 


THE  PINE  GROVE  HOUSE. 

PALENVlLlil::,  N.  Y. 

Shaded  by  a  Grove  of  about  200  Pine  Trees. 

On  the  banks  of  Cauterskill  Creek.  No  malaria.  Sani¬ 
tary  arrangements  mrfect.  Spring  water  throughout  the 
bouse.  Near  churches,  stores,  telegraph,  and  postofflee. 
Beautlfol  scenery.  Easy  of  access  to  boats  and  cars. 
Livery  near.  Terms  on  basis  of  BIO  a  week. 

C.  DU  BOIS,  Proprietor. 


This  Company  solicits  correspondenee  about  all 
first-class  Investments. 

Boys  and  negotiates  Munlelpal,  Railroad,  Water, 
Industrial,  and  Irrigation  Bonds. 

Issues  Its  Debentures  and  negotiates  mortgage 

loans.  ,  _ 

CHARLES  N.  FO'WLEB,  President. 

CHAS.  BENJ.  WILKINSON.  Vice-President. 

B.  P.  SHAWHAN,  Sec’y  and  Treat. 

OimOXS: 

New  York :  208  Broadway.  I  London  JEngland. 
Philadelphia :  4tb  &  Chestnut.  I  Berlin,  Germany. 
Boston :  117  Devonshire  Street.  1  Kansas  Citv.  Mi^url. 


INVESTORS 

■  SkooM  get  infomstioe  aboot  ear 

GUARANTEED 

Mortgages 

GUARANTEED  , 

Bonds  .§^-. 


SUGAR  CO. 

Stocks 


HE  HAVE  HAD 

20  Years’  Exptrience 

IE  mVESTMEBTS. 

NEVER  LOST  A  DOLLAR 

bsffwr  imtsnoe  Interast  end  Piinoipsl  has  bssn  paid 
St  mstniity. 

WE  HATE  RETURNED  TO  INVESTORS 

$13,800,000 

rssliebic  5  par  osat.  to  11  par  oant.  intinat. 
'WenevarhaBdlssByssenTity  that  arsde  net  sbsnhrtsly 
sontrol:  Tbs  invertments  ws  now  have  aie  ts  ssenn  as 
•njr  ws  bve  saw  ^ar^.  and  pay  more  lateroet  tl^ 
snj  ws  have  offered  fat  tbs  last  tan  yean,  wsosn  ietm 
totbs Isadfaig  banks  in  Msw  Yoak,  and  to  tm  AM*  Eft- 
raos  TVs  an  under  tbs  anpsrvWan  ct  tbs  Baoliing  De- 
paitmant  of  New  York  Stats. 

J.  B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO. 

9  Well  St.,  Cer.  Breadwey,  New  Terh. 
BENBT  DICKINSON.  Mansaw, 


DULUTH  OVE8TMJSNTS. 

BEAL  estate  and  LOANS. 

We  are  laage  dealers  in  Business,  Residence,  Dock  and 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Duluth  and  on  tba  aouth  aida  of 
the  harbor,  in  SnMrlor  and  Weat  Superior.  Wa  sand 
list  of  hugaiiu  ana  mape  to  locate  them,  when  reqneatad 
and  have  invested  many  thousands  of  dollara  for  thoaa 
who  never  saw  the  city,  always  with  satisfaction,  and  n 
almost  every  case  wlu  VERY  LARGE  pr^ts. 


and  have  Invested  many  thousands  of  dollara  for  thoaa 
who  never  saw  the  city,  always  with  satisfaction,  and  n 
almost  every  case  wlu  VERY  LARGE  pr^ts. 

LOANS. 

We  oan  loan  money  for  thoaa  not  wishing  to  pmehnaa  • 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  seml-annuaUy.  OUt-adged  aeonrttf. 

Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Duluth,  and  to  hondrada 
who  have  dealt  'with  ns  in  other  states.  Wa  aoUoit  oar* 
respondenoe.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHEKWOOD  A  CO..  Dalatk.  MIbb. 


LAKE  MINNEWASKA, 

CUFF  HOUSE  AND  WILDMERE. 

OPENS  JUNE  16;  ELEVATION,  1,800  FEET;  Scen¬ 
ery  unsurpassed.  Send  for  lUnstrated  cironlar. 

ALFRED  H.  SMILEY,  Proprietor, 
MInnewaeka,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


Fifth  Avenue  House,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Open  July  let.  Near  the  ocean  and  bathing  grounds. 
Pleasant  rooms  and  exoellentlahle.  Terms  tf  to  S12  per 
week.  MISS  M.  C,  JONES/ 


FAIBMOUNT  HOUSE.  Tannersvllle,  N.  Y. 
Elevation  2,200  feet.  Central  to  all  points  of  Interest. 
Accommodation  for  sixty.  Plenty  of  shade.  Good  plain 
table;  fresh  mcks  and  milk.  Refers  to  C.  Muller,  29  Broad¬ 
way,  and  to  CTBear,  1800  Broadway,  Now  York.  Addirass 
WM.  T.  WOODEN,  TannersvUle.  N.  Y. 


The  Chalfonte, 

ATTiANTlO  CITY.  N.  J. 

On  iho  beach  with  unsurpasseif  ocean  view. 

SALT  WATEB  BATHS  IH  THE  HOUSE. 

Send  for  cironlar. 

EL  ROBERTS  *  SONS. 

NEW  GRAND  HOTEL, 

■WESTERN  CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS, 

REDUCED  FOR  JULY :  ONLY  HO- 
TOP  WITH  DIRECT  RAILROAD  AC¬ 
CESS  :  elevation  2^  feet ;  4U  hours  from  New  York.  For 
ratea  etc.,  ^drees  8.  J.  CORNELL.  Manager,  or  F.  C.  CAMP- 
BkLI*,  ABsUtani,  Sammit  Mountain  P<mt  Offlce»  Ulster  Co., 


K 


loaiu.  Rlgkost  I 

rUAKK  Jit  Kkua.' 


rerepRseea*  AddiWM 

.Tua,  yaiAavsn.Waah,l 


7  to  9  Per  cent  NET  INCOME. 

HIGH  GRADE  MOBTGAGE8.-Prinolpal  and  lx. 
terest  payable  in  Gold  Coin,  with  N.  Y.  ^change,  at 
the  Mkrcharts'  National  Bank,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Tacoma  has  the  remarkable  reoqrd  of  only  eight  fore¬ 
closure  sales  in  last  flve  years.  Correspondence  solicited. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Merchant  Sat,  Bank  Building,  Taeetnm,  Wash, 
Address  P.  O.  Box  1886. 


Solid  84  on  1st  iorigagos. 

PUGKT  SOUND  SAVINGS  BANK. 

TA06MA,  WABRDreTOH. 
Rananomi  Oontfaiaalsl  Nat.  Bank, N. T.,  X.ai>ea 
AOo.,  John  V.  Fanrsll  A  Oo.,  sad  Mstropidltaa  Hat. 
Bank.  Cfaleago.  COrmpomUnee  toHeittd. 


ROBERT  ASHBY,  Pres*.  Hon.  JOHN  W.  DAY.  Atty. 
R.  L.  MILL8PAUOH,  Secretary. 

The  Globe  Mortgage  and  Investment  Co., 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

SMFEST  OF  ALL  IMFESTMEHTB. 

FIRST  MORTGAGES  OR  REAL  ESTATE. 


pany ;  (jompany’t  runas  piacea  in  me  secnriuee  onerea ; 
safety  of  pnnclpal  the  primary  consideration ;  titles  per¬ 
fect;  prompt  payment  of  interest  guarantee  iUuer- 
ence :  fa^t  National  Bank  of  Topeka.  Address 

M.  L.  MILLSPAUOH,  SeeV. 


FOR  8ALE-6  and  7  PER  CENT  FIRST  MORTGAGES  on 

CHICAGO  REAL  ESTATE. 

ROSE,  QUINLAN  ft  CO.,  Nortgage  Bankers,  72  Dearborn  St.,  CHICACO,  ILL 
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^nriniltural  Department, 

- - -  they 

WATEK  UUKS  FOB  THE  LAWN.  a  tc 

An  American  Garden  correspondent  has  had  caye 
rmt  success  in  cultivating  aquatic  flowers  on 
his  lawn.  His  method  is  not  a  difficult  one  to 
follow,  and  is  thus  set  forth: 

I  placed  several  tubers  of  the  Egyptian  lotus 
(Nelumbium  speciosum)  in  a  half  hogshead  last 
Spring,  and  they  grew  so  rapidly  and  produced  A 
such  abundance  of  noble  leaves  that  they  were  orat 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  in  sc 
They  produced  the  finest  flowers  that  can  be  tissv 
imagined.  On  July  7th  the  first  fiower-stalk  with 
Mpeared,  and  afterward  new  ones  in  succession,  bow 
iBe  lotus  requires  a  rich  soil  of  muck,  mixed  the  < 
with  a  goodly  portion  of  cow-manure.  I  have  only 
also  found  the  soil  of  meadow  land  or  soil  of  This 
fish-ponds  excellent  for  lily  culture.  They  are  and 
great  feeders,  and  no  soil  can  be  made  too  rich  part 
for  them.  If  rich  compost  cannot  be  obtained,  tern] 
a  very  good  substitute  can  be  formed  by  taking  and 
common  garden  soil  and  fresh  cow- dung,  each  comi 
quantity  alike,  and  thoroughly  mixed.  Fill  the 
tub  to  within  six  inches  of  the  top,  and  plant  Rasi 
the  tubers  of  lotus  or  lily  in  this  soil,  and  after-  stuf 
ward  fill  op  with  water.  Sand  or  gravel  should  Ras] 
be  placed  on  the  tubers  to  keep  them  from  ris¬ 
ing  on  top  of  the  water;  this  is  practically  the 
only  thing  necessary  to  be  done,  except  to  keep  .La 
the  tub  fiUed  with  water.  The  water  need  not  .u  , 
be  changed  the  whole  Summer,  as  the  leaves  ^  . 
and  stems  keep  the  water  pure.  * 

The  easiest  and  certainly  the  best  place  in  ^ 
which  to  grow  lilies  of  almost  every  kind,  is  a  ™ 
natural  pond.  I  have  four  German  carp  dams, 
in  each  of  which  I  place  tubers  of  the  different 
water  plants.  The  plants  and  flowers  are  the 
attraction  of  multitudes.  The  plants  are  very 
necessary  to  the  successful  carp  ^turist.  Carp 
spawn  among  the  noble  leaves,  and  are  protect¬ 
ed  by  them  from  birds  and  other  flsh-eating  an¬ 
imals.  Some  consider  the  pink  lotus  the  par 
excellence  of  lotuses,  but  the  yellow  ia  certainly 
an  excellent  plant  and  flower.  The  white  large- 
flowered  lotus  grew  flnely  Hast  Summer  in  my 
natural  pond.  The  roseum  or  red- flowered  va¬ 
riety  produces  rather  the  most  flowers,  and  is 
also  an  exceedingly  interesting  plant.  Any  one 
who  can  scoop  out  a  small  mud-hole  in  his 
meadow  can  have  lotuses  or  lilies  to  almost  an^ 
extent.  The  large  English  lily  (N.  alba,  candi- 
dissima)  is  one  of  the  very  b^t  water  plants ; 
amateurs  cannot  make  a  better  choice.  An¬ 
other  choice  variety  is  the  Cape  Cod  pink  lily 
(N.  odorata,  rosea). 


BEFBIGEBATION. 

The  latest  elaboration  of  the  refrigeration 
process  is  a  new  thing  entirely.  A  plant  has 
lUst  been  established  near  Washington  Market, 
from  which  there  is  to  be  supplied  a  current  of 
cold  that  will  chill  all  the  refrigerators  in  the 
stalls  of  the  market — over  three  hundred  in 
number.  The  system  of  piping  is  worth  a  word 
of  description.  As  one  of  the  men  who  have 
worked  for  some  years  to  perfect  the  scheme 
has  said :  "  The  company  proposes  to  do  what 
the  great  steam  distribution  companies  are 
doing — with  a  difference.  What  they  are  doing 
is  to  distribute  and  sell  plus  units  of  heat. 
What  we  are  doing  is  to  distribute  and  sell 
minua  units  of  heat.  ” 

The  only  sense  in  which  this  is  new  is  that  it 
is  done  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  It 
is  like  applying  the  principles  of  the  telephone 
to  the  long  distance  telephone.  As  has  been 
already  explained,  the  idea  of  refr^rating  an 
ice-box  or  a  bouse  is  not  new.  'Ae  idea  of 
doing  it  from  a  central  plant,  and  supplying 
minus  heat  or  positive  cold  throujgh  pipes,  is 
new.  It  does  away  with  the  handling  of  ice  at 
each  box  owned  by  a  customer,  and  enables  the 
butchers  and  other  dealers  in  the  market  to 
keep  their  wares  as  long  and  as  well  as  if  they 
were  packed  in  ice.  In  one  uptown  hotel  where 
the  plan  has  been  put  in  operation  for  nearly 
two  years,  the  saving  has  been  found  to  lie 
over  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  former  cost. 
It  is  distinctly  one  of  the  great  steps  forward 
in  modern  progress. — From  Harper’s  Weekly. 


THE  WEATHEB  BF.POBTS. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  hereafter,  be¬ 
ginning  with  July  1st,  to  be  responsible  for  the 
weather  reports,  so  long  in  charge  of  the  War 
Bureau.  Secretary  Rusk  assures  the  country 
that  the  general  scope  of  the  work  is  not  at  all 
to  be  restricted,  but  that  it  will  be  brou^t  into 
harmony  with  several  divisions  of  the  Deput- 
ment  which  haye  agricultural  interests  particu¬ 
larly  in  view.  These  divisions  have  to  do  with 
investigations  in  field  and  laboratory  and  the 
accumulation  of  information  concerning  animal 
and  plant  life.  There  is  large  opportunity  in 
connection  with  climatic  conditions,  questions 
of  water  supply,  irrigation,  etc.,  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  extend  its  useful¬ 
ness. 

The  transfer  will  deprive  the  country  of  the 
services,  in  this  department,  of  Gen.  A.  W. 
Greely,  who  has  proved  himself  to  bq  an  officer 
of  lai^  attainments  and  usefulness  as  our  chief 
weather  prophet.  His  successor  is  Prof.  Mark 
W.  Harrington,  an  occupant  of  the  chair  of 
astronomy  in  Michigan  iTniversity  and  also  of 
tiie  editorial  chair  of  The  American  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Journal.  He  will  have  to  assist  him  the 
entire  corps  of  civilians  who  served  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Greely,  and  also  most  of  the  latter’s  official 
staff,  including  four  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army. 

Rural  and  Farm  Items. 

It  is  said  that  plenty  of  salt  in  bee-hives,  the 
baseboards  being  kept  covered  with  it,  will  mx>- 
tect  the  hives  against  ants  and  worms.  The 
bees  are  fond  of  it. 

The  churnings  of  selected  dairies  have  been 
found  by  comparison  to  vary  from  oae  pound  of 
butter  from  thirteen  pounds  of  milk  to  one 
pound  of  butter  from  thirty-two  pounds  of  milk. 

The  Far  West  is  overrun  with  wolves,  which 
are  a  constant  menace  to  the  sheep  growing  in¬ 
dustry.  In  some  localities  these  animals  •  are 
actually  on  the  increase.  Their  depredations 
and  the  extra  cost  of  keeping  a  gu^  largely 
increase  the  cost  of  wool. 

A  Tribune  writer  has  discovered  that  broad 
flat  roosts  are  best,  especially  for  such  heavy 
breeds  as  the  Brahma.  The  result  is  that  the 
biddies  sit  comfortably  on  them,  and  deformed 
breast-bones,  formerly  common  when  the  small 
roosting  poles  were  used,  are  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  nor  frosted  feet  either. 

The  American  Cultivator  recommends  ths 
dairy  fanner  to  train  his  bull  to  work,  for  the 
following  reasons :  First,  as  a  measure  of  econ 
omy ;  Second,  m  a  method  of  bringing  and  keep¬ 
ing  him  undm  control;  Third,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Ixeed ;  Fourth,  for  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  herd. 

On  ail  thin  parts  of  the  meadow  a  coating  of 
bam- yard  manure  will  help  to  insure  a  good 
crop  this  season.  The  farmer  is  very  foolish 
who  allows  a  single  load  of  manure  to  remain 
in  his  yard  when  be  can  apply  it  on  his  grass 
land  and  receive  his  pay  the  next  season  in 
good  hay. 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  bureau  of  ani¬ 
mal  industry  and  quite  fully  described  in  the 
report  of  1890,  seem  to  prove  very  conclusively 
that  Texas  fever  is  causM  by  cattle  ticks ;  that 
southern  cattle  that  have  no  ticks  will  not  com¬ 
municate  it,  and  that  the  ticks  themselves  arti¬ 
ficially  hatched  from  the  egg  and  placed  on 
healthy  cattle  will  communicate  the  disease. 

Georgia  has  begun  to  attract  much  attention 
as  a  fruit  growing  State.  Three  companies,  or¬ 
ganized  in  Ohio,  have  purchased  tracts  of  1,300 


large  one  of  flour,  add  half  a  cupful  of  milk,  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  beaten  in  carefully  lest 
they  curdle,  and  a  cup  of  grated  cheese,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  mere  pinch  of 
cayenne.  Let  this  mixture  cool,  then  add  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  well  beaten,  stiff  enough  to 
cut.  Stir  the  eggs  in  very  gently,  turn  the 
souffle  into  a  deep  ear  them  dish,  and  bake  it 
from  twenty-flve  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 
Serve  it  at  once. 

A  Raspberry  Supper. — The  tables  were  dec¬ 
orated  with  all  the  delicate  china  and  glassware 
in  soft  shades  of  red.  At  each  plate  was  a 
tissue  paper  napkin  of  the  same  shade  but  folded 
within  was  a  useful  one  of  white  damask.  Rose 
bowls  full  of  roses  or  carnations  were  placed  in 
the  centre  of  each  table.  The  tables  were  small, 
only  accommodating  a  party  of  four  or  six. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  successful 
and  agreeable  arrangement.  It  makes  a  cozy 
party  and  requires  but  one  waitress.  Then  this 
tempting  bill  of  fare  was  laid  before  the  guests, 
and  very  gratifying  were  the  comments  and 
complimento  after  the  tea  was  over: 

Raspberry  Shortcake. 

Raspber^  Jelly.  Veal  Croquettes. 

Stuffed  Eggs.  Raspberry  Rolls. 

Raspberry  Charlotte.  Sunset  Cake. 

Coffee.  Raspberry  Shmb. 

The  recipes  were  not  difficult  to  make  and 
the  supper  easy  to  serve,  as  only  the  coffee  and 
the  croquettes  required  watching  and  keeping 
hot,  the  shortcake  being  kept  in  ue  oven. 

Fob  Picnic  Purposes.— One  of  the  flrst  things 
to  do  after  milk  is  drawn  and  strained,  says  the 
American  Cultivator,  is  to  ^t  it  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  as  quickly 
as  poMible.  There  are  germs  of  fermentation 
even  in  the  purest  milk  that  need  only  a  brief 
time  of  new  milk  temperature  to  develop  so  far 
that  entire  putrefaction  cannot  be  prevented. 
Alter  cooling  quickly  by  surrounding  the  can 
containing  the  milk  with  ice,  put  the  milk  into 
glass  jars,  and  Ailing  full,  seal  to  prevent  con¬ 
tact  with  the  air.  Milk  thoroughly  cooled  can 
be  thus  xept  twenty-four  and  even  thirty-six 
hours  in  good  condition  for  use.  Some  cream 
will  rise  during  the  cooling  process,  and  this 
should  be  removed.  Milk  should  never  be  placed 
in  closed  vessels  until  what  is  called  its  animal 
heat  has  been  taken  from  it.  Put  in  cans  per¬ 
fectly  sweet  but  warm,  and  it  soon  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  offensive. 

TWO  WAYS  THAT  MAKE  FOB  PEACE. 


There  seem  to  be  two  ways  of  compassing  the 
peace  of  nations.  One  is  that  of  which  the  great 
European  powers  have  just  set  us  an  example  in 
the  newly  demented  Triple  Alliance  between 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  which  might  per¬ 
haps  with  more  truth  be  called  a  Quadruple 
Alliance  since  Great  Britain  is  supposed  to  be 
more  than  a  silent  partner  in  it.  This  way  of 
peace  involves  the  maintenance  of  enormous 
standing  armies,  and  the  continual  manufacture 
of  more  and  more  destructive  weapons  and 
munitions  of  war,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
allied  nations,  but  as  a  matter  of  course  of  all 
nations  outside  of  the  Alliance.  The  other  way 
is  ttbat  which  Mr.  W.  D.  McCracken,  in  his 
paper  on  “The  Neutrality  of  Switzerland.”  in 
the  July  Atlantic,  has  thus  forcibly  described. 

It  may  be  that  the  example  of  Switzerland  is 
destined,  to  accomplish  great  results  in  the 
world’s  history,  for,  in  truth,  there  are  tre¬ 
mendous  pc^ibilities  in  this  principle  of  perpet¬ 
ual  neutr^ity.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  supplies  a 
means  of  arriving  at  a  semblance,  if  nothing 
better,  of  permanent  international  peace.  There 
are  at  present  several  other  neutral  states,  and 
it  only  remains  for  the  powers  to  extend  this 
privilege  gradually  to  all  the  cont^ted  points 
on  the  map  of  Europe  in  order  to  make  war  un¬ 
necessary,  and  in  time,  impossible.  ^Igium’s 
neutrality  is  guarantee  by  England,  and  the 
little  duchy  of  Luxemburg  is  also  neutral  terri¬ 
tory,  according  to  international  treaty.  It  will 
be  seen  by  looking  into  an  atlas  that  if  Alsace- 
Lorraine  could  be  declared  neutral,  there  would 
be  an  unbroken  band  of  neutral  soil  from  Bel¬ 
gium  to  Switzerland,  effectually  shutting  off  all 
approach  from  France  to  Germany.  Is  it  too 
much  to  expect  sensible  counsels  to  prevail  after 
awhile  in  this  much  vexed  question  ? 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  there  are  little  inde¬ 
pendencies  whose  neutrality  is  carefully  respec 
ted  by  the  powers,  such  as  San  Marino  in  Itmy, 
Andorra  in  Spain,  Liechtenstein  in  Austria,  and 
Monaco  on  the  boundary  between  loanee  and 
Italy ;  they  are  all  witnesses  to  the  fact  that 
neutralities  can  be  maintained  even  in  the  very 
midst  of  great  nations.  Only  the  other  day 
the  powers  united  in  a  sort  of  joint  protecto¬ 
rate  over  the  Ckingo  Basin,  and  established  the 
principle  of  optional  arbitration  in  cases  of  dis- 

§ute;  while  England,  Germany,  and  the  ITnited 
tates  have,  since  then,  made  certain  agree¬ 
ments  as  regards  the  Samoan  Islands.  Think 
how  the  stability  of  peace  would  gain  by  the 
neutralization  of  such  debatable  ground  as  the 
Balkan  peninsula  and  Egypt !  Not  long  ago  it 
was  proposed  in  the  parliaments  of  Swbden  and 
Denmark  to  labor  for  the  perpetual  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  those  two  countries.  And  so  the  move¬ 
ment  might  grow,  until  all  over  the  earth  there 
would  be  neutral  zones  from  which  war  would 
be  ostracized  as  a  thing  unclean. 

Look  at  Switzerland  as  she  is  even  now.  Does 
she  not  stand  for  a  representation— on  a  small 
scale  and  imperfectly,  it  may  be — of  what  poets 
and  philosophers  have  pictured  to  themselves 
the  world  might  some  day  become  ?  Is  she  not 
already,  in  her  way,  a  miniature  parliament  of 
man?  For  she  is  not  a  national  unit,  like 
France  or  Spain,  existing  as  such  in  spite  of 
herself ;  the  nucleus  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
was  perhaps  formed  by  nature  to  be  free  and 
independent,  but  the  outlying  districts  joined 
the  Union  of  their  own  accord ;  in  other  words 
it  is  the  will  of  the  Swiss  people  and  their  flxed 
determination  which  keep  them  united.  Con¬ 
sider  the  mixture  of  races  and  religions  which 
they  represent.  Of  the  twenty-two  cantons, 
thirteen  are  German  speaking,  four  are  French ; 
in  three  German  and  French  are  spoken,  in  one 
Italian,  and  in  another  Romansch.  Hie  popu¬ 
lation  of  German  Switzerland  is  almost  purely 
Teutonic ;  that  of  French  Switzerland  about  half 
and  half  Teutonic  and  Celto-Roman;  while 
Italian  and  Romansch  Switzerland  can  boast  of 
Celto-Roman,  Ostro-Gothic,  and  even  Etruscan 
elements.  Some  of  these  cantons  are  Protestant, 
others  Roman  Catholic,  and  others,  again,  have 
a  mixed  population  of  both  faiths.  If  these  in¬ 
congruous,  often  antagonistic  cantons  can  meet 
upon  some  common  plan  and  comform  to  some 
common  standard,  can  live  side  by  side  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  surely  the  task  of  some  day 
uniting  the  nations  of  the  world  upon  a  similar 
basis  is  not  altogether  hopeless  and  chimerical. 

PBAYEB  AMONG  THE  MONGOU. 

On  the  tops  of  all  the  houses  were  little 
prayer  wheels  turned  by  the  force  of  the  wind, 
a  simple  arrangement  like  an  anemometer  plac¬ 
ed  on  them  catching  the  air  and  so  keeping 
them  in  motion.  In  the  hands  of  most  of  the 
old  men  and  women  were  bronze  or  brass 
prayer  wheels,  which  they  kept  continually 
turning,  while  not  satisfled  with  this  mechani¬ 
cal  way  of  acquiring  merit,  they  mumbled  the 
popular  formula  “Om  mam  pem^  hum,”  the 
wml  -  known  invocation  to  Avalokiteshwarai, 
the  would-be  savior  of  the  world.— Century. 


New  York,  Michigan  and  other  States,  have 
bought  large  tracts.  Year  before  last  the 
Georgia  peach  cro^  brought  better  prices  and 
had  a  readier  sale  in  New  York  than  Delaware 
peaches. 

BOUSEHOliD. 

Fbbsh  Egos. — ^Eggs  directly  from  the  nest 
are  said  to  be  less  rich  and  appetizing  than 
when  a  day  or  two  old.  For  invalids  toe  day 
old  egg  is  recommended  as  just  the  thing — 
“  the  one  to  be  whipped  into  a  nourishing  drink, 
and  the  only  one.” 

The  Latest  Dinner  Novelty,  according  to 
the  San  Franciaco  Argonaut  is  the  serving  of 
lettuce  grown  under  the  eyes  of  the  guests. 
The  secret  of  performing  this  feat  lies  in  soak¬ 
ing  germinating  lettuce  seed  in  alcohol  for 
about  six  hours  and  sowing  it  in  an  equal  mix¬ 
ture  of  unslacked  lime  ana  rich  soil.  After  the 
soup  has  been  served,  sprinkle  the  seeds  with 
luke  warm  water  and  they  will  sprout  immedi¬ 
ately,  the  lettuce  growing  to  about  the  size  of 
hazlenuts  before  the  time  for  serving  the  salad 
arrives. 

A  Cheese  Souffle,  is  made  by  melting  in  a 
saucepan  two  tableypoonful;  o(  butter,  stir  in  a 


Make  two  cakes,  one  with 
Cleveland’s  baking  powder ; 
the  second  with  any  other. 

Note  the  difference. 

The  Cleveland  cake  is  fine 
grained,  keeps  its  natural 
flavor  and  moisture ;  “  the 
other  ”  is  coarse  grained,  as 
if  the  sugar  was  too  coarse, 
soon  dries  out  and  becomes 
husky. 

Cleveland’s  leavens  best 
because  its  strength  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  cream  of  tartar 
and  soda  only,  not  by  am¬ 
monia  or  alum. 


THE  CATACOMBS  OF  ROME. 

Rodolfo  Lanciani,  whose  “Ancient  Rome  in 
the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries”  was  reviewed 
in  our  columns  some  two  years  ago,  describing 
the  catacombs  in  a  paper  in  the  July  Atlantic 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected 
with  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Rome 
during  the  first  and  second  centuries,  is  that 
the  .memory  of  some  leading  events  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  early  church  annals,  or  calendars, 
or  “acta  martyrum,”  or  itineraries,  but  in 
passages  written  by  pagan  annalists  and  his¬ 
torians.  Thus  no  mention  is  made  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  documents  of  the  tjvo  Domitillee,  although 
one  of  them,  the  younger,  was  known  and  ven¬ 
erated  all  over  the  Christian  world  in  the  fourth 
century,  as  is  certified  by  St.  Jerome.  Her 
name  ^pears  for  the  flrst  time  in  the  so-called 
Small  Roman  Martyrology,  the  author  of  which 
collected  his  information,  not  from  the  authen¬ 
tic  calendars  of  the  Church,  but  from  legends 
and  traditions.  The  magnificent  discovery 
made  by  Commendatore  de  Rossi  in  the  year 
1888,  of  a  crypt  in  which  members  of  one  of 
the  noblest  Roman  houses  had  been  buried,  and 
worshipped  as  martyrs  of  the  faith,  can  be 
illustrated  only  by  a  recourse  to  Roman  histori¬ 
ans  and  biographers  of  the  time  of  Domitian: 
there  names  are  utterly  ignored  by  the  sacred 
faati  which  have  come  down  to  us.  'This  fact 
proves  that  when  the  official  feriale,  or  calendar, 
was  resumed,  after  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
preference  was  given  to  the  names  of  confes¬ 
sors  and  martyrs,  whose  recent  deeds  were  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  living,  and  little  at¬ 
tention,  necessarily,  was  paid  to  those  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries,  whose  acts  had  not 
been  written,  or  if  written,  bad  been  lost  during 
the  persecutions. 

The  discovery  above  alluded  to  took  place  in 
the  catacombs  of  Priscilla,  near  the  second 
milestone  of  the  Via  Salaria  (nova),  within  the 
inclosure  of  the  Villa  Ada,  formerly  belonging  to 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  now  to  Coimt 
Telfener.  These  catacombs,  like  all  those  ex¬ 
cavated  in  the  first  century,  consisted  originally 
of  small  hypogcea,  or  c^pts,  independent  one 
of  the  other,  and  occupied  by  a  single  family, 
or  by  a  restricted  number  of  families  connects 
by  friendly  or  religious  ties.  The  work  of 
connecting  and  merging,  as  it  were,  the  crypts 
into  an  extensive  underground  cemetery  by 
means  of  a  network  of  galleries,  was  done  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  only  ambition  of  the 
faithful  seems  to  have  been  that  of  securing  a 
grave  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cubiculum  of  one 
of  the  great  champions  of  the  faith.  The  task 
of  reconstructing  tne  original  plan  of  the  cata¬ 
combs,  by  investigating  the  date  of  the  various 
groups  of  excavations,  is  a  very  difficult  one,  in 
which  Commendatore  de  Rossi  reveals  his  won¬ 
derful  knowledge,  which  may  almost  be  called 
an  intuition 

HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  A  FIANO. 

'  With  proper  care  and  attention  a  good  piano 
should  last  a  family  a  lifetime,  says  Charles  H. 
Steinway,  the  well-known  piano  manufacturer, 
in  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  If  this  is  not 
given  it,  the  piano  will  in  time  become  harsh 
and  “tin-panny,”  and  afford  little  satisfaction 
or  delight  to  its  owner.  Ordinary  practice, 
whether  by  a  child  or  a  grown-up  person,  will 
not  injure  a  piano  in  any  way.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  a  professional  piano  player,  and  to 
know  exactly  with  what  force  to  strike  the  keys, 
in  order  to  keep  the  instrument  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  improved  bv 
thumping  the  case,  or  Iw  striking  the  keys  with 
any  hard  substance.  Neither  does  this  remark 
apply  to  schools  and  institutions  where  playing 
is  taught,  and  the  instrument  is  used  continu¬ 
ously  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  every  day.  In 
the  latter  case  the  felt  portions  will  wear  out 
sooner  than  if  it  was  used  in  a  private  family. 

The  matter  of  tuning  should  not  be  neglected, 
and  should  never  be  intrusted  to  any  other  than 
an  experienced  person.  Incapable  tuners  very 
often  work  irreparable  injury  to  the  most  per¬ 
fect  and  costly  instruments  During  the  first 
year  a  new  piano  should  be  tuned  every  three 
or  four  months  at  least.  After  that  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  have  it  tuned  at  longer  inter¬ 
vals. 

Dampness  is  the  most  dangerous  enemy  the 
piano  nas  to  contend  against,  and  for  this 
reason  the  climate  must  be  considered.  If  the 
instrument  is  placed  in  a  damp  room,  or  left 
open  in  a  draught  of  air,  the  result  will  be  that 
the  strings,  tuning-pins,  and  the  various  metal 
parts  will  become  coated  with  rust,  and  the 
cloth  used  in  the  construction  of  the  keys  and 
action,  becomes  swollen.  It  is  positively  pain¬ 
ful  to  play  on  such  a  piano. 

THE  AFRICAN  SLATE  TRADE. 

On  this  subject  A.  J.  Mounteney  Jephsen, 
one  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  officers,  has  recently  said: 
“Why  should  not  all  civilized  people  band  to¬ 
gether  and  say,  We  will  not  permit  this  foul 
wrong  to  be  done?  The  first  question  which 
arises  is,  given  the  wish  of  all  civilized  people 
to  go  hand  in  hand  to  prevent  it.  what  can  be 
done  to  stop  it?  how  are  they  to  act?  The 
answer  to  that  is  easily  given.  This  ivory  raid¬ 
ing  is  only  made  possible  because  the  Arabs 
possess  powder  and  guns;  were  the  Manyema 
only  armed  as  the  natives  are,  with  spears  or 
bows,  they  would  never  dare  to  go  on  raiding 
expeditions,  for  the  natives  could  bold  their 
own  against  them.  Let  the  traffic  in  gun¬ 
powder  be  stopped,  and  the  slave  raiding  would 
quickly  collapse.” 

THE  SERVANT  QUESTION. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
which  is  so  wholly  unanimous  as  the  desire  that 
other  people’s  daughters  should  be  cooks 
and  chambermaids.  We  never  think  of  it  as  a 
thing  desirable,  or  perhaps  supposable,  for  our 
own ;  and  this  fact  seems  to  damage  most  of 
our  arguments  for  others.  Artemas  Ward  was  I 
willing  to  send  his  wife’s  relations  to  the  war. 


DAYLIGHT  FOB  TWENTY-FOUB  HOURS. 

That  ia.  If  yon  want  It  that  long ;  few  people  do.  Bat, 
when  it  comes  time  to  light  the  lamp,  if  yon  have  a  Day¬ 
light,  yon  can  barn  it  Into  the  still  small  hoars  with 
greater  pleasnre  than  yon  can  any  other  lamp  on  the 
market.  It  don’t  take  any  time  at  all  to  set  it  going 
either ;  it  lights  as  easy  as  a  gas  Jet ;  yon  needn’t  even 
tonch  chimney  or  shade,  to  say  nothing  of  taking  them 
off.  Like  a  well  bred  child,  it  keeps  itself  clean ;  it  keeps 
its  oil  fonnt  cooler  than  any  other  lamp,  and  so  avoids  a 


but  we  are  not  inclined  to  contribute  even  these 
to  the  kitchen,  for  we  should  hold,  rightfully, 
that  it  was  “menial  service.”  Now  if  we  draw 
the  line  at  menial  service  for  ourselves  and  our 
relatives,  why  should  we  speak  severely  of  those 
who  draw  the  line  at  just  that  point  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  own  relatives  ?  The  whole  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  this  much-vexed  question  seems  to 
lie  precisely  there. — T.  W.  Higginson,  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Bazaar. 

COLLEGE  JOURNALISM. 

An  article  in  the  University  Magazine  gives 
some  interesting  facts  on  this  subject,  and 
brings  to  mind  others  which  may  also  be  per¬ 
tinent.  The  Dartmouth  Gazette  was  the  flrst  in 
this  field.  It  was  founded  by  Dartmouth  stu¬ 
dents  in  1800,  and  will  ever  be  memorable  be¬ 
cause  it  contained  (in  1802  and  1803)  numerous 
articles,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  from  the  pen 
of  Daniel  Webster.  John  Howard  Payne,  author 
of  “Home  Sweet  Home,”  edited  a  paper  at 
Union  in  1806  and  1807.  The  first  Yale  paper 
was  established  in  1806.  All  the  older  colleges 

fiublished  papers  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
ury.  These  usually  began  as  quarterlies,  semi¬ 
monthlies,  and  weeklies  later.  Hie  Nassau  Lit. 
was  founded  in  1841,  Yale  lit.,  1839.  An 
amazing  number  of  college  papers  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  inevitable,  after  a  life  of  a  few 
months.  At  Yale  twenty  -  nine  publications 
haye  Iieen  started,’of  which  only  six  survive. — 
Williams  Weekly. 


Cause  of  Summer  Complaints. 

The  direct  eanee  of  pair  ar  d  looeenen  of  the  bowele,  le  an 
Irritation  of  the  mneone  membrane  of  the  lame,  infflclent  to 
produce  ezeenive  peristaltic  or  worm-llke  motion  In  the  Inte¬ 
rior  of  the  bowels,  by  which  means  the  matter  In  the  bowels  Is 
natnrally  carried  through  them.  This  excessive  irritation 
causes  more  than  a  natural  peristaltic  action,  and  the  par¬ 
tially  digested  food  matter  Is  kept  constantly  passing  along 
and  evacuated  freely  This  Is  called  a  diarrhea ;  where  the 
Irritation  Is  enough  to  cause  bleeding,  we  have  dysentery.  In¬ 
direct  causes  of  diarrhea,  by  which  an  Irritation  is  startM,  are 
intestinal  dyspepsia,  overeating,  unripe  or  overripe  fruit,  taint¬ 
ed  meats  or  oysters,  etc.;  torpor  of  liver,  by  which  not  enough 
bile  Is  secreted ;  xxcxseivz  flow  of  bile,  etc.  Tbbatmznt. 
Thoroughly  evacuate  the  bowels  with  sav.  Parson's  Pills,  they 
are  among  the  best  to  get  rid  of  aU  irritating  matter.  Then 
take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  in  teaspoonfol  doses  diluted 
with  water  every  four  hours,  and  oftener  if  the  case  Is  severe. 
In  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera,  one  teaspoonfol  should  be  given  ev- 
eiT  half-hour.  Thousands  of  people  remember  the  year  1849, 
when  that  worst  known  epidemic  disease  spread  over  this 
country.  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  at  that  time  was  but 
little  known  outside  of  the  state  of  Maine.  In  Bangor,  Maine, 
the  home  of  old  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Cholera  got  a  Arm  hold— peo¬ 
ple  d^g  In  that  small  town  at  the  rate  of  “thlrty-slz  In  one 

Many  old  cltisens  of  that  place  look  back  upon  that  whole¬ 
sale  death  scene  even  at  this  late  day,  and  shudder  at  the  iHings 
It  cost.  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  is  now  In  Its  full  vigor, 
and  they  feel  that  v  ith  It  at  hand  cholera  cannot  again  devas¬ 
tate  their  fair  city  as  in  1819.  But  for  Its  use  at  that  time  by 
Its  friends,  many  would  not  now  live  to  spread  the  Joyful  news 
that  any  case  of  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera  morbus,  cholera, 
or  kindred  diseases,  ir  taken  in  season,  can  be  cured  by 
Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment.  It  never  yet  failed.  No  matter 
how  well  yon  know  this  medicine.  It  will  pay  yon  to  send  to  I. 
S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a  pamphlet,  free.  Just  to 
learn  how  to  use  the  liniment  economically.  A  teaspoonfol 
properly  used  will  often  do  more  good  than  a  half -bottle  as 
some  people  use  it. 


SHOES. 

LADIES  who  desire  to  consult  their 
taste  and  comfort,  should  ask  their 
dealers  for  the 

PERFECT  FITTING  SHOES 

made  by  C.  P.  FORD  &  Co. 

Sold  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them  in 
stock,  send  a  postal  card  for  informa¬ 
tion  to 


Hot  Weather  Necessities. 

Notice  the  large  square  package  in  the  front  rank.  That’s 
where  it  belongs — ask  any  woman  who  has  used  it.  See  what 
it  does.  It  saves  work,  saves  strength,  saves  health,  time,  and 
temper.  Itsaves  wear  and  tear,  too — and  that’s  money.  Deli¬ 
cate  summer  clothes  don’t  have  to  be  rubbed  and  wrenched 
when  they’re  washed  with  Pear  line.  Everything  is  washed 
easily — and  safely.  Pearline  doesn’t  do  any  more  in  warm 
weather  than  in  cold,  but  you  seem  to  need  it  more  then.  It’s 
a  necessity.  But  it’s  a  luxury,  as  well  Try  it  in  the  bath, 
and  you’ll  think  so. 

M  ^  Peddlers  and  some  unscrnpnloas  grocers  will  tell  yon,  '*  this 

is  as  good  as”  or  “the  same  as  Pearline."  IT’S  FALSE — 
VV  eXtX.  is  never  peddled,  and  if  your  grocer  sends  you  some¬ 

thing  in  place  of  Pearline,  do  the  honest  thing — send  it  back.  193  JAMBS  PYLE,  New  York. 


BOVININE 


BOVININE 


A  CONDENSED  FOOD 


rpHE  BLOOD  IS  I  ||yC  FUBNISHE9  to 

±  THE  LIFE.”  I  iKwVinillME  the  system  aU  tho 
constituents  needed  for  making  new  and  pure  blood.  Use  BO 
in  all  conditions  of  Weakness,  and  especially  when  DySpepsia 
life  a  burden.  Use  BOVININE  infants  that  are  i^ite  and  bloodk 
less,  with  children  that  do  not  thrive  and  are  pu^  and  feeble,  and  witk 
exhausted  nursing  mothers.  Use  BOVININE  during  convalescenee 
from  illness.  ‘‘Nutrition  is  the  basis  of  Life.” 

The  J.  P.  BUSH  1PV*0.  GO.,  New  Twk,  01ileMr.>  LomSam. 


,  ' -x  ii-a.: 

•  |iii 


C  19  1^  Xr  tX  I  Located  on  an  eminence  overlooking  Asheville  and  anironndlng  country  for  a  radios  of  thirty  BiUi 

■  ■  ■  ■  uf  n^ts  of  the  house  are  condneive  to  health  and  comfort.  Elevators  electric  ligdA  and  steam  heat 


ROCHESTER.  NEW  YORK. 


LiOcatMoii^emmenceoTerlooluiiff  AsiiovlUeandsiirroiuidingooiintryfor  a  radina  of  thirty  latltia  AmoIMI 
m^ts  of  the  house  ara  conduciye  to  health  and  comfort.  S^evatore  electric  liedn  and  wteam  heat  thraasCSl 
^oroimhly  eqiupped  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  Kerrons  and  Chronio  diseases,  l^kish,  Roman  and  RnaslMa 
^tl^  Electricity.  Massage  and  Swedish  Moyemente.  J%e  Medical  MoRiaaement  will  be  under  the  direction  of  i)r.R 
the  Jackmm  Sanatorium,  at  DonnHUe,  iV*  F.  For  particulars  address  Kiss 


F.  A  FERRIS  &  COMPANY. 


ASK  YOUR  STOREKEEPER  FOR 


^piMl 


than  any  other  lamp  yet  made,  now  any  other  lamp 
could  be  better,  we  don’t  know.  Yonr  lamp  dealer,  un¬ 
less  he’s  slow  will  know  all  about  it  and  have  It  in  stock. 
If  he’s  slow  qnlcken  bis  pace,  by  Insisting  on  having 
what  we  assure  you,  is  the  best  lamp  on  the  market. 
Craighead  A  Kintz  Co.,  88  Barelay  St.,  New  York,  will 
send  an  A  B  C  book  on  Lampe,  on  application,  to  anyone 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  for  It. 


TO  COLORADO  via  BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 
Only  One  Night  On  the  Road. 

Leave  Chicago  at  IKW  P.M..  or  St.  Louis  at  8:25  a.m.,  and 
arrive  Denver  0:16  p.m.  the  next  day.  Through  Sleepers, 
Chair  Cars  and  Dining  Cars.  All  Railways  from  the 
Eaet  connect  with  these  trains  and  with  similar  trains 
via  Bnrlii^on  Route  to  Denver,  leaving  Chicago  at  6:10 
p.m.,  St.  Louis  at  8:15  P.M.,  and  Peoria  at  3:20  p.m.  and  6 
P.M.  All  trains  daily.  Tourist  tickets  are  now  on  sale, 
and  can  be  bad  of  ticket  agents  of  all  roads  and  at  Bur¬ 
lington  Route  depots  at  Chicam,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis. 
There  is  no  better  place  than  Colorado  for  those  seeking 
rest  and  pleasure. 

FJSSSIl? 

Grand,  Upright  and  Square. 

_  Moderate  Prices. 

TO  BENT.  INSTALMENTS,  AND  EXOBANGEb 

5  th  Ave.«  cor.  16th  St.,  N.T« 

JOHN  CATTNACH, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

TRUNKS,  TRAVELLING  BAGS, 

AND 

Importer  of  Leather  Goods. 

736  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

This  well  known  and  reliable  house  has  now  entered 
upon  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  its  existence  with  increased 
facilities,  and  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  goods  in 
this  country,  consisting  of 

SOLE  LEATHER  TRUNKS  AND  PORTMANTEAUX. 
LADIES’  DRESS  AND  BONNET  TRUNKS,  SEALSKIN 
AND  ALLIGATOR  BAGS,  DRESS  SUIT  CASES, 
POCKET  BOOKS,  Etc. 

STEAMER  TRUNKS.  DECK  CHAIRS,  SEA 
RUSS,  RU6  STRAPS, 

SHAWL  WRAPS,  HOLDALLS,  and  complete  outfits 
for  European  Travellers. 


Fob  beautifying  and  decorating  the  home  It  nae 
no  equal.  For  interior  decoration,  suitable  for 
wood,  wicker,  metal,  glaee,  earthenware,  etc 
Put  up  in  8^-opening  tine  ready  for  Immediate  use. 
Made  in  every  color,  shade  and  tint.  iVtces,,  by 
mail:  Tina,  60  eta.;  Tinleta%  20  eta. 

Testimonials  received  from  H.  I.  M.  the  Empress  of 
Germany,  H.  M.  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  the  Marchioness 
of  SaliBbaiy,_Conntees  of  Loudoun,  Countess  of  Norbnry, 
Connteas  of  Ferrers  and  Viscountess  of  Clifdnn,j^so  used 
at  Sandringham,  the  residence  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Aapinall’s  English  Enamel  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  medal  at  Paris  In  1880,  and  the  only  gold  medal  at 
Edinburgh  in  1800.  Beware  of  worthless  imitations. 

WholeaaU  Depot  for  the  TJniteA  StaUe, 

884  BROADWAY.  NHW  YOBK. 

DIECKERHOFF,  RAFFLOER  A  CO., 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD 

■  ■■■  I  lAffl  BOOKS,  RARE, 

M  II  I  1 1 1  N  CURIOUS  &  CURRENT, 

IfllLLIUIl  ON  HAND 

LIRRARIES  AMD  ROOKS  ROUGHT. 
URRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAU 
AMY  ROOK  STORE  IM  THE  WORLD. 

Mammoth  Catalogue  furniahed  upon  application 


Tz  WASHINGTON 

Life  iDsaranee  Co. 

OB’  isTEiw  ttoe-k:. 

I 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  President. 

WILLIAM  HAXTUN,  V.  Pres. 

ASSETS,  -  ^  -  $10,S00,000 

A  Good  Policy — The  Combination  Policy  of  THl 
WASHINGTON. 

Say  the  amount  of  the  policy  ia  $30,000.  Durinf 
the  term  of  16  or  20  yeara,  the  holder  is  Insured 
for  $30,000.  At  close  of  period  he  receives  $30,000 
CASH,  together  with  all  accumulated  unused  div¬ 
idends;  also  a  Paid-up  Life  Policy  for  $16,000- 
Total,  $46,000  and  dividends. 

THE  WASHINGTON’S  policies  are  Inoontesh 
able,  with  residence  and  travel  unrestricted  by 
their  terms.  Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

Address 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Svp’t  of  Ateiclis, 

21  CorOondt  Street^  New  Toik  Cttj. 


MUSICAL  CURRICULUM. 

Mr  ama. w.  Bear. 

and  Foniga  Fiagsriag.  Frlca  of  oitlior  Flngsi'’  ; 
ii.7S  ky  BMl,  yostwdd. 

Roori  NEW  couRiE.y;;: 

Mr  F.  W.  BOOT.  most  advaacd  and 

Blast  araeUeal  boak  for  Prirat#  or  Class  Vocal  In- 
Btraetioa.  Papar.  tlM ;  Liaip  Cloth,  aiM  by  wall 

REED  MOAN  STUDIES. 

ongh  and  comnra- 
■jr  W.  F.  SUDBS.  hen.lT.  Mt  of  .tnd- 

IM  by  thi.  sminant  writer.  Ia  eight  Books.  Price, 
SOcti.  each,  postpaid. 

MUSICAL  VISIT0R.fo^crr/^i.'do"rA! 

Containe  Antbaas,  Volnntaries  and  Intereeting 
Beading  Matter.  Single  copiee  IScts.,  61  JO  per  year. 
Special  tarma  to  olnbe  of  Are  or  more. 

£DE||4  OF  noun  The  latectand  beet  book 
-"JFS  _  •WliU.  for  Singing  Scbooli  and 
My  S.  F.  Best  A  O.  AOaaa  Oonrenuoni .  FnU  of  go^ 
things.  Price,  Mete,  postpaid. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  CHORDS.  aloTfn^Slo'^;: 

for  Isaming  to  play  chorda.  Price,  SOcts.  postpaid. 

— PUBLISHSD  BY - 

THE  JOHN  CHUKC’H  CO.. 

TdW.dthSt.,  IBBldthSa. 

dUfODIHATl,  O.  SXW  TOMB 


*■  -«'.cinr;::;.7TrkT 


CONTINENTAL 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Extract  from  Statomant  made  January  let,  1891. 

Caoh  Capital . 

Beserves  for  Inaaranoe  ia  foreo,  ete...  S,MB,SM  WO 

Met  Sarplns .  l,eM,«M 

PoUey  Holdara  Snrpliia .  S,eM.eM 

Grosa  AaaeU .  S,SeY.MS  M 

Safety  Fund  Policies  Issued. 

F.  C.  M008E.  Freaklent. 

CYRUS  FECK.  Yke-Frea’t  and  See'/. 

HEHRY  EVMIS.  2d  Yiee-Frea'tond  See’/  AgeneietlJkFAL 
EDWARD  LAMRIMD.  WM.  A.  HOUR  AH,  Aant.  Set’am. 

Main  Office,  100  Rroadwaye  New  ToriL 

O.  H.  DUTCHER,  Secretary  Brooklyn  Dept., 

Court  and  Montague  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 
J.  J.  McDonald,  Manager  Western  Dept^ 

Rialto  Bnllduig,  Chleaga.|ia 
R.  J.  TAYLOR,  Cten.  Adjuster. 

GKO.  E.  KlilNE,  AoB.  to  Qea.  Maaassi 


D.  B.  WILSON,  Manager  Pacllle  Co^  Dent. 

8l2  Pine  Stre^  San  Frandaea,  4 


RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED;. 


win  travel  la  the  meet  comfortable  manner  who  Is  oaiiMi 
to  potnta  West,  Xortttwestor  Boatbweetlnonaof  tha 
SOUO  TBSTIBULB  KXPBES8  TBAINS 
Which  ran  dally  between  Chloago  and  Oonnctl  Blnffli  (niSt 
through  Sleepar  to  Omaha),  Chicago  and  Tineas  City  (wt% 
throngh  Sleeper  to  Denver),  Chicago  and  St.  Joeaph,  earn 
Ohioago  and  Denver  and  FneUo  via  Colorado  Spri^,  mmg 
THB  OBBAT  BOOK  BOOTB. 

Begant  Day  Ooacbee,  Sleepera,  Beclining  Chair  Can  ani 
(east  of  the  Miseonri  BlveQ  Dining  Oara,  all  healsd  bS 
steam  from  the  locomotive  (SeweU’s  aystam).  Superb  DlMr 
tng  Hotels  west  of  St.  Joseph  and  Kansaa  City. 

THB  FAMOUS  ALBBBT  EBA’  BOUTB 
Is  the  favorite  to  and  from  Minneapolis  Bt.  Fanl,  Watsp 
town,  Sioux  Falls  and  all  points  North  and  MoTthwsaa 
For  tleketa,  map#,  time  Ud>lee,  land  folders,  WanxxJUn 
TBAih,  or  desired  information,  address  F 

E.  ST.  JOHN,  CHICAGO.  4X0.  BEBABTIAm. 

Geseral  Managsr.  Gas.TkkstAfMibAgB 

OiCb  L.  Bbodu,  Aaa’t  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  hesA* 
nartera,  Chicago;  Sam.  F.  Botd,  Ase’t  Gen.  Ticket  b  FaaOb 


lEGGAT  BROTHERS,  81  Chambers  St.,  CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BEIL  COMPANY 


Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YOT'K. 


TROY,  N.  Y., 
u-AMurAcrenn  sttpuiiob 

CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


p.o.Boxm 


81  and  88  Tesey  Bfc,  New  York. 


CABINET 

mPhotographSp 

)  S3  pw  Dozen 

'  ^  AT  TEN 

RockmodGallety 

_ I  17  Union  S«|nm,II.Y. 

Crayon  4k  1  dsn.  Oablneta. 


R£^S,^^L 

FumUhed 

•Met  ISSOa 


mMiBBalUef) 

VAND 


MENEELT  &  O&tPAST, 
WEST  TBOY,  HTYTBEUiBj 

'For  Cbnrchrt,  Schools,  ote. ,  also  CblBMt 
and  Peals.  For  more  than  half  a  oeotn; 
noted  fc J  auperlority  over  nU  othara 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUIIDIt 

Bol  la  e(  Pnra  Ooppar  and  Tin  (u  Okni^SL 
Seheala,  Flra  AlarmaiFarma,  aH,  FULD* 
WAOmAlinD.  CatalognaaaatFraa. 
VANDUZCN  A  TIFT.  C>aalaai4l.» 


^IXCIVMATI,  0.,wlamakar.  at  the  “Blyayer” 

ChmreK.  aemoal  and  FIro  Alann  '"■f'Hi 
'  OatalOgBO  with  over  nnoo  tasMmenlala. 

A  noSMK  BOX  FOUDlTi 


U.  S.  Mail  Steamships. 

Steamers  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 

GLASGOW  and  LOXLOXDEMMWt, 

From  Pier  41.  N.  R.,  foot  of  Weet  24th  St. 
CIRCASSIA,  July  18, 2  P.M.  |  Satard»,  Ang.  LNo SaiilnB 


CITY  OF  ROME,  SepU  6, 7  a.m.,  Oct.  10, 10:80  AM.- 
Ratee  for  Saloon  Passage. 

By  S.  S.  CITY  OF  BOMB,  BOO  andnpwarda,aeeoBdlnK 
to  accommodation  and  loratlon  of  room. 

Other  steamers  of  the  line,  SSO  and  upwards. 
Second  Cabin,  BSO.  Steerage 
Passengers  booked  at  throngh  rates  to  or  tram  any  ekw 
In  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent.  . 

Drafts  OB  liOadoM  sold  at  lowest  ratesu 
For  Books  of  Tonrs,  Tickets,  or  farther  Inlonaatlsgh 
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THE  NEW-TORK  EVAITGELIST:  THURSDAY.  JULY  16,  1891. 


BAPTIST  YOUNG  PEOPLFS  UNION  OP  tures,  and  gave  the  following  reasons  for  the 
AVFRirA  latter :  First,  because  the  Bible  is  so  well  known ; 

we  meet  with  it  everywhere.  Secondly,  because 
This  is  the  name  of  this  brand  new  organiza-  it  is  so  little  known ;  "  the  ignorance  of  this 
tion,  whose  first  annual  convention  closed  at  well-known  Book  is  stupendous.”  Thirdly,  the 
the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago,  last  Bible  should  be  studied  because  of  what  it  is  as 
night.  The  first  announcement  that  reached  history.  Fourthly,  on  account  of  its  literary 
my  ears,  was  that  40,000  people  were  to  be  in  character.  Fifthly,  because  it  shows  the  de- 
attendanoe  from  all  over  the  country ;  inquiry  velopment  of  the  plan  of  redemption.  Sixthly, 
of  a  delegate  brought  this  down  to  4,000;  the  because  it  contains  the  fundamental  principles 
report  of  the  Enrollment  Committee  showed,  of  national  life,  and  is  a  guide  for  individual 
however,  that  there  were  1,621  delegates  life. 

officially  registered,  representing  440  churches  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Union  were  an 
smd  29  States,  besides  the  District  of  Columbia  indication  of  its  character  and  spirit.  The  first 
smd  Canada.  The  Entertainment  Committee  tenders  thanks  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
dealt  with  2,900  names.  So,  though  there  who  "  have  brought  to  such  gratifying  realiza- 
might  have  been  more,  there  certainly  was  a  tion  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  many  hearts.” 
great  multitude,  crowding  the  large  church  in  The  second  recommends  the  speedy  organiza- 
which  the  convention  was  held,  and  overfiow-  tion  of  State,  association,  and  local  unions, 
ing  repeatedly  into  the  neighboring  Centenary  The  third  urges  the  local  societies  “  to  devote  at 
Methodist  Church.  For  the  first  meeting,  it  least  one  hour  a  week  to  the  systematic  study 
was  a  great  success  in  point  both  of  numbers  of  the  Bible.”  The  fourth  expresses  gratitude 'to 
and  of  spirit.  denominational  newspapers  who  have  helped 

The  Baptists  have  done  well  in  affiiliating  for  the  movement,  and  tells  them  to  keep  on.  The 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  with  the  other  denomina-  fifth  adopts  The  Young  People  at  Work  as  the 
tiOBS  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  With  organ  of  the  Union,  and  asks  it  to  come  into 
the  intense  denominational  spirit  which  pre-  still  closer  sympathy  with  the  local  societies. 
Tails  among  them,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  sixth  requests  “  the  American  Baptist  Pub- 
bowever,  before  they  should  swing  off  and  go  lication  Society  to  publish  in  cheap  form  a  series  < 
by  themselves,  and  the  wonder  is  that  in  this  of  books  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  young 
they  did  not  lead  the  Methodists,  instead  of  people  in  missionary,  historical,  and  Biblical 
being  led  by  their  Epworth  League.  The  Chris-  study,  and  for  their  better  training  in  our  de- 
tian  Endeavor  Society,  with  its  comprehensive  nominational  views.”  The  seventh  “disclaims 
union  of  all  evangelical  denominations, is  a  little  any  narrow  or  sectional  aim  in  the  formation 
too  heavenly  for  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  of  this  Union,”  inviting  all  Baptist  young  peo- 
denominational  unions  are  taking  its  place,  pie  in  the  States  and  Canada  to  come  in.  The 
while  it  remains  to  be  seen  bow  soon  the  Pres-  eighth  endorses  the  “Baptist  doctrine  of  the 
byterians  will  break  loose  and  form  their  West-  authority  of  the  local  church."  The  ninth  oom- 
minster  League.  The  Baptists  believe  that  their  mits  the  members  to  the  “  increased  observation 
denominational  interests  will  be  best  subserved  and  full  defense  of  the  American  Sunday.” 
by  training  their  young  distinctively  as  bap-  (Do  Baptists  know  no  Sabbath  f)  The  tenth  re- 
tists,  and  so  they  have  shaken  themselves  free  quests  the  closing  of  the  World's  Fair  on  “the 
from  other  denominations  with  which  they  had  Lord’s  day.”  The  eleventh  sends  “most  hearty 
become  “entangled”  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  greetings”  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Conven 
movement,  and  have  formed  their  own  great  tion  in  Minneapolis.  The  twelfth  provides  for 
Union,  and  are  happier  in  it  than  they  ever  a  general  field  secretary,  who  shall  be  a  lay- 
•  could  be  with  thousands  of  other  Christians  man,  at  a  salary  of  $2,500.  This  resolution  was 
with  whom  they  will  not  sit  at  the  Lord’s  taMe.  not  adopted  but  referred  to  the  Board  of  Man- 
It  was  claimed  in  the  prospectus  of  the  con-  agers  for  action.  The  thirteenth  is  a  rising 
vention,  that  sixteen  of  the  brightest  lights  of  vote  of  general  thanks  to  everybody.  There 
the  Baptist  Church  would  be  present  to  shine  was  also  a  temperance  resolution  which  caused 
on  this  occasion ;  several  were  present  and  some  debate,  but  after  amendment,  was  adopted 
shone,  each  with  a  good,  strong  Baptist  hue.  at  a  subsequent  session.  This  expresses  unal- 
Ttev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Wilkins  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  terable  opposition  to  license  in  any  form,  hopes 
shone  as  Chairman,  while  Dr.  Harper,  Dr.  for  legal  prohibition  throughout  the  United 
Oifford,  Dr.  Lorimer,  and  other  lesser  lights.  States,  and  deplores  our  Government’s  failure 
made  up  the  planetary  system.  At  first  all  was  to  endeavor  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
chaos,  but  order  was  soon  secured  by  the  adop-  liqubrs  into  the  Congo  Free  State, 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  pn  Consti-  One  of  the  features  of  the  convention  was  the 
tution.  This  gives  to  the  new  organization  the  singing  of  a  hymn  specially  written  for  the  oc- 
name  at  the  head  of  this  article.  First  among  casion  by  S.  F.  Smith,  D.D.,  author  of  “My 
its  objects  it  places  the  “unification  of  Baptist  Country  ’tis  of  Thee,”  a  beautiful  letter  from 
young  people,  ”  following  this  with  “their  in-  whom  was  also  read,  after  which,  deeply  moved, 
creased  spirituality,  their  instruction  in  Bap-  the  audience  spontaneously  rose  and  broke  out 
cist  history  and  doctrine,  their  enlistment  in  all  into  the  singing  of  “America.*  C.  O.  R. 
missionary  actiyity  through  existing  denomina-  Chicago,  July  10,  1891. 
tional  organizations,”  etc.  It  then  provides  for  — 

membership,  basis  of  representation,  officers,  CHICAGO  LETTER. 

Boitrd  of  Managers,  meetings,  and  amendments.  Field  Day. 

There  was  a  long  list  of  good  speakers,  both  The  great  annual  Sunday-school  day  in  Brook- 
male  and  female,  who  found  themselves  before  lyn  has  become  an  inspiration  to  other  cities, 
nn  impressible  and  responsive  audience.  One  of  anj  Chicago  has  now  fully  caught  the  spirit, 
the  most  iminessive  addresses  was  that  of  Miss  This  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  whole  city 
Ella  D.  MaoLaunn  of  Minneapolis,  on  “Young  has  been  covered  by  a  Sunday-school  celebration ; 
Women  and  the  Destiny  of  Missions.”  She  pas-  the  South  Side  has  set  the  example  for  a  year 
sionately  appealed  to  the  young  women  of  ©r  two,  but  this  year  the  80th  of  June  saw  Sun- 
America  to  go  out  and  save  souls  in  this  lost  day-school  children  astir  all  over  the  great  city, 
worid.  “  Hear,  0  girls  of  1891,  ”  she  cried,  “  the  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  however,  the  cele- 
Toiee  of  the  Leader  calling  to  you.  The  iron  bration  was  three  fold ;  the  South  Side  people 
heel  of  paganism  grinds  women  into  the  earth  occupied  Jackson  Park,  the  North  Side  Lincoln 
ha  it  does  no  other  creatures.  Out  of  all  the  Park,  and  the  West  Side  Douglass  Park,  and  in 
fulnees  of  our  glad  lives,  have  we  nothing  to  each  park  there  was  a  throng  numbering  tbou- 
-givef  There  is  no  woman  of  America  who  does  sands.  The  secular  press  reported  over  12,000 
not  owe  service  to  the  Lord.  A  world’s  need,  people  at  Lincoln  Park,  20,000  children  at  Jack- 
emd  our  power  as  Baptists  to  meet  the  need,  s©o  Park,  and  enough  more  to  bring  the  numbers 
prove  our  responsibility."  Miss  Mary  O.  Bur  up  to  50,000  at  that  point;  and  at  Douglass  Park 
dette  of  Chicago,  a  sister  of  Robert  Burdette,  '20,000  children,  with  almost  enough  of  their 
spoke  on  “Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Baptist -His-  parents,  teachers,  and  friends,  to  bring  the 
tory.”.  The  Baptist  banner  was  held  aloft;  number  there  up  to  40,000.  If  these  figures  be 
John  the  Baptist  was  claimed  as  the  first  Bap-  reliable,  this  would  mean  about  100,000  people 
tist,  the  speaker  forgetting  that  Paul  required  in  attendance  at  the  field-day  exercises,  not  far 
“certain  disciples”  who  had  received  only  from  one-tenth  the  population  of  the  whole  city. 
John’s  baptism,  to  be  baptized  again.  The  This  is  one  of  the  bright  things  in  the  life  of 
story  of  Baptist  workers  and  martyrs  down  to  this  great  place;  perhaps,  after  all,  Chicago  is 
modem  times  was  rapidly  told,  and  from  it  in-  not  as  wicked  as  some  people  think.  Certainly 
spiration  was  offered  for  Baptist  heroism  in  the  Christianity  has  a  tremendous  hold  here.  One 


present  day. 


hundred  and  forty-five  Sunday-schools  partici- 


A  sudden  outburst  of  applause  during  yester-  pated,  the  South  Side  furnishing  sixty-two,  the 
day  morning’s  session  caused  all  eyes  to  be  North  Side  thirty-six,  and  the  'West  Side  forty- 
turned  toward  the  rear  door,  where  stood  Rev.  seven. 

Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer,  treating  his  friends  to  The  day  was  perfect,  neither  too  warm  nor  too 
*  surprise;  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  thousand  cold.  At  an  early  hour  the  cars  were  crowded 
miles  away.  Dr.  Lorimer  is  a  pet  in  Chicago,  with  the  young,  whose  bright  faces  and  light 
And  among  Baptists  everywhere.  A  speech  was  dress,  as  they  soon  thronged  the  parks,  blended 
instantly  demanded,  but  held  in  reserve  till  beautifully  with  the  fresh  verdure  all  about 
Afternoon,  when  the  doctor  spoke  in  his  usual  them.  There  were  marching  with  banners, 
happy  vein,  exhorting  the  young  people  to  be  games,  contests,  singing,  speeches,  exhibition 
better  than  their  fathers,  congratulating  the  drills,  day  fireworks,  music  by  bands,  lunches. 
Union  on  putting  women  on  its  Boards,  recom-  and  everything  imaginable  to  make  the  day  a 
mending  their  pastors  to  the  young  people  as  delightful  one.  And  the  best  part  of  all,  if  not 
those  who  would  sympathize  with  them  in  the  purpose  of  all,  was  the  powerful  impression 
every  need,  reminding  his  hearers  that  “new  of  strength  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  com- 
Gieology”  was  mostly  old  heresy  revamped,  in  munity,  so  large  a  part  of  which  is  insensible  to 
which  he  wished  no  stock,  and  praising  the  the  existence  and  power  of  Christianity  in  the 
United  States  fiag  whiph  hung  at  the  door  of  very  midst  of  all  the  worldly  life  which  possesses 
the  church.  In  this  (xmnection  it  may  be  stated  this  city.  By  six  o’clock  all  was  over,  and  the 
that  Dr.  Lorimer  is  reported  as  doing  good  great  multitudes  had  scattered  to  their  tens  of 
missionary  work  for  the  'World’s  Fair  in  Eng-  thousands  of  homes.  So  completes  success  was 
land,  where  a  series  of  articles  from  his  pen  is  the  day,  that  it  will  undoubtedly  be  an  annual 
now  appearing  in  The  Christian  Commonwealth,  feature  of  Sunday-school  life  in  Chicago  here- 
^At  the  great  closing  meeting  last  evening,  after. 


spirited  addresses  were  delivered  by  Drs.  Gif¬ 
ford  of  Boston,  and  Wayland  Hoyt  of  Minne- 


Rblioiocs  Comgresb  at  the  Faib. 

The  preliminary  address  of  the  General  Com- 


apolis,  on  the  “Endowment  of  Pow«.”  It  was  mittee  of  Religious  Congresses  of  the  World’s 
a  peculiar  coincidence  that  the  latter  speaker  Fair  is  before  the  public.  In  it  the  statement 
should  have  been  on  the  same  platform  with  is  made:  “Since  the  World’s  Fair  stands  for  the 
President  Harper,  who  was  to  speak  on  the  world’s  progress  in  civilization,  it  is  important 
study  (ff  the  Bible,  when  at  the  Baptist  aimi-  that  the  creative  and  regulative  power  of  re- 
Tsrsary  in  Boston  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Hoyt  ligion  as  a  prime  factor  and  force  in  human  de- 
announoed  in  an  impassioned  manner  that  velopment  should  receive  due  prominence.  The 
within  a  hundred  years  there  would  be  made  a  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Religious  Con- 
translation  of  the  Bible  that  “would  leave  greases,  seek  the  co  operation  of  the  representa- 
standing  room  for  none  but  Baptists.”  Dr.  tives  of  all  faiths.”  The  address  states  that 
Harper  does  not  offer  any  new  translation  of  ample  provision  will  be  made  for  special  church- 
the  Bible;  only  two  years  of  the  hundred  have  es,  denominations,  etc,  but  proceeds  to  add: 
passed  by,  and  there  are  ninety- eight  left  in  “The  central  religious  congress  will,  however, 
which  posterity  can  complete  its  Baptist  Bible  rest  on  a  wider  basis.”  Then,  stretching  wide 
for  the  world.  But  It  is  known  that  the  Presi-  its  arms,  it  says :  “  We  affectionately  invite  the 
dent  of  the  new  University  of  Chicago  is  a  great  representatives  of  all  faiths  to  aid  us  in  present- 
Bible  student,  who  has  done  much  to  inspire  ing  to  the  world  at  the  exposition  of  1893,  the 
the  Biblical  studiousness  of  others,  and  that  he  religious  harmonies  and  unities  of  humanity.” 
bolds  some  peculiar  views  as  to  the  questions  of  The  address  is  signed  by  the  members  of  the 
inerrancy  and  inspiration,  somewhat  resembling  General  Committee,  which  consists  of  one  repre- 
Dr.  Briggs.  The  Journal  last  evening  tendered  sentative  each  from  the  following  denomina- 
an  editorial  to  Dr.  Harper,  based  on  the  expec-  tions:  Presbyterian,  Independent,  Roman  Cath- 
tation  of  his  evening  speech  on  the  question  olic,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Congregational,  Bap- 
“Why  Should  I  Study  the  Bible?”  It  reminded  tist,  Methodist,  Jew,  Universalist,  Unitarian, 
him  that  he  should  now  improve  his  opportu-  Reformed  Episcopal,  Swedish  Lutheran,  Norwe- 
nity  of  helping  these  young  people  to  under-  gian  Lutheran,  German  Methodist,  Quaker, 
stand  where  the  historical  and  scientific  errors  Swedenborgian.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  this 
of  Scripture  were  to  be  found,  or  inducting  them  age  of  nineteenth  century  wonders,  this  is  the 
into  some  system  which  would  enable  them  to  most  remarkable  committee  that  the  world  has 
recognize  them  from  time  to  time,  and  it  es-  ever  witnessed.  Those  whose  great  desire  is  for 
pecially  laid  this  duty  on  his  shoulders  on  ac-  unity,  and  who  deplore  the  divisions  of  Chris- 
oount  of  the  absence  of  Dr.  Briggs  from  the  tianity,  will  take  courage  when  they  read  over 
country.  *  the  above  list  of  co-operating  sects;  it  will  be 

Dr.  Harper  steered  clear  of  all  the  rocks,  a  sight  worthy  of  Chicago,  where  all  wonders 
however,  and  failed  to  make  any  allusion  to  his  a'-e  centering,  when  all  the  above  denominations 
peculiar  views,  calculated,  as  they  seem,  to  fraternize  on  the  same  platform.  Think  of  the 
disturb  the  peace  of  mind,  if  not  the  faith,  of  Apostle  Paul  at  Ephesus  “affectionately  invit- 
the  young.  He  dealt  in  positives  rather  than  ing”  representatives  of  “all  faiths”  to  assist  in 
negatives,  and  sought  to  build  up  rather  than  presenting  to  the  world  the  “religious  har- 
to  tear  down.  He  drew  the  distinction  between  monies  and  unities  of  humanity.”  There  are 
mere  reading  and  positive  study  of  the  Scrip-  also  to  be  special  committees  of  the  various  de¬ 


nominations  to  arrange  for  special  congresses  of 
their  denominations,  each  empowered  to  nom¬ 
inate  an  advisory  council  of  its  own  faith. 
Among  the  religious  gatherings  expected  in  this 
direction,  are  Sunday-school  conventions  and 
missionary  congresses  of  both  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Young  'Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  gatherings,  meetings  of  the  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union,  the  Christian  Endeavor 
and  kindred  societies,  a  great  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States,  the 
Union  of  the  American  Hebrew  congregations, 
and  an  International  Congress  on  the  Sunday 
Question.  Why  each  denomination  and  organi¬ 
zation  should  not  make  a  great  success  of  its 
individual  congresses,  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason.  But  the  interesting  spectacle  will  be 
when  “all  faiths”  are  merged  in  one  general 
committee,  struggling  to  pull  together  to  present 
to  the  world  “  the  religious  harmonies  and  unities 
of  humanity.” 

Children  and  the  Fair. 

Bishop  Fallows  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  Rev.  F.  F.  Bliss,  and  others,  have  de¬ 
vised  a  plan  for  interesting  15,000,000  children 
in  this  and  other  lands  in  the  World’s  Fair.  On 
the  Fourth  of  July  the  International  Youth’s 
World’s  Fair  Association  was  formed,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  picnic  of  the  Waifs’  Mis¬ 
sion.  The  American  Society  of  Patriotic  Knowl¬ 
edge  stands  behind  the  endeavor.  The  idea  is 
to  appeal  to  the  children  up  to  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  years,  tbroufih  their  preachers,  teachers, 
etc.,  inviting  them  to  join  the  association, 
which  they  may  do  by  sending  their  names  and 
ten  cents  each  for  registration.  Each  will  then 
receive  a  certificate.  A  children’s  pavilion  will 
be  built,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  on  ex¬ 
hibition  specimens  of  work  done  by  children  all 
over  the  world,  sixteen  years  of  age  and  under. 
County  and  town  hranchee  will  be  established, 
and  the  children  will  be  encouraged  to  exhibit 
their  work  at  local  fairs  as  well  as  at  the  great 
fair.  By  means  of  “fatherland  greetings,”  sent 
during  this  summer  by  the  children  of  foreign 
descent  to  the  sovereigns  and  eminent  persons 
of  the  lands  of  their  ancestry,  it  is  intended  to 
secure  the  autographs  and  photographs  of  such 
characters  as  Emperor  William,  Queen  Victoria, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  many  others,  which  will  be 
placed  on  exhibition  in  the  same  building.  An¬ 
other  part  of  the  plan  is  a  pur|K)se  to  place  the 
children  of  this  land  in  correspondence  with 
each  other,  and  with  children  in  other  lands. 
A  great  Children’s  Congress  will  be  held  during , 
the  Fair. 

Fourth  of  July  at  the  Keelby  Institute. 
The  most  remarkable  celebration  of  “  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day”  which  this  country  witnessed 
last  Saturday,  was  that  at  Dwight,  Illinois, 

'  where  the  slaves  of  alcohol,  opium,  cocaine,  and 
tobacco,  are  finding  such  wonderful  deliverance, 
as  already  recorded  in  The  Evanqbust  of  June 
4th.  To  those  who  took  part  in  the  celebration, 
it  was  independence  day  in  the  true  sense,  and 
if  their  banging  ef  cannon  and  shouting  of  hur- ' 
rahs  did  not  have  direct  reference  to  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  this  land  from  the  tyranny  of  George 
III-,  115  years  ago,  they  surely  will  be  excused 
when  it  is  known  that  they  did  have  reference 
to  what  to  these  men  was  a  more  important 
deliverance,  from  tyrants  of  appetite,  to  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  enslaved.  It  was  not 
merely  those  who  were  leaving  the  institution 
that  very  day,  nor  those  who  were  passing 
through  their  three  or  four  weeks’  course  of 
treatment  at  the  time,  who  celebrated.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  others  who  had  found  deliverance 
in  the  past,  came  back  to  the  little  town  to  help 
raise  the  glad  shout,  and  an  audience  of.  6,000 
people  was  assembled  to  witness  and  participate 
in  the  general  joy.  From  all  parts  of  tb|e  land 
there  ought  to  come  b6u;k  an  answering  -  shout 
of  congratulation  to  the  thousands  whq'  have 
already  escaped,  and  the  one  hundred  who  are 
every  week  escaping  the  thraldom  of  their  ap¬ 
petites. 

University  of  Chicago. 

■Still  it  comes.  The  money  pours  in  for  the 
great  school.  President  Harper  has  received  a 
letter  which  makes  him  glad.  It  is  from  An¬ 
drew  H.  Green,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  will 
of  the  late  William  B.  Ogden,  who  states  that 
the  trustees  have  determined  to  give  70  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  to  be  devoted  to  benevolent 
purposes  to  the  establishment  and  endowment 
of  what  shall  be  known  as  Ogden  Scientific 
School  of  the  Uinversity  of  Chicago.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  means  not  less  than  $800,000, 
possibly  more  than  $500,000.  In  his  letter,  Mr. 
Green  states  the  desire  of  the  executors  that 
there  shall  be  perfect  freedom  in  the  matter  of 
religious  belief  among  possible  professors,  and  it 
is  said  that  President  Harper  has  given  assur- 
naces  on  this  point.  Over  $2,000,000  have  now 
been  given  to  this  new  University.  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockfeller  has  contributed  $1,600,000,  pop¬ 
ular  subscriptions  have  amounted  to  $600,000, 
and  the  above  gift  is  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sands  more.  This  latest  gift,  however,  lays 
additional  burdens  upon  the  management  of  the 
institution,  for  it  can  he  used  only  for  endow¬ 
ment,  and  money  must  he  raised  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  buildings,  while  already  there  is  dlflftculty 
in  securing  funds  for  the  other  buildings  that 
are  indispensable. 

Chicago  Baptist  Hospital. 

The  Presbyterians  have  long  been  proud  of 
their  hospital  in  this  city,  acknowledged  by 
outsiders  to  be  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  the 
country.  The  Baptists  now  seek  to  follow  suit. 
They  have  organized  a  Chicago  Baptist  Hospital 
Association,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000. 
Shares  will  cost  $10  each,  and  will  entitle  each 
holder  to  two  weeks’  treatment  if  necessary; 
any  one  may  purchase  a  share.  This  plan  was 
adopted  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  as  an  insurance  against  possible  sick¬ 
ness  among  those  without  homes  in  the  city. 
It  is  thought  that  the  building  will  be  located 
near  the  new  University.  A  committee  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  a  tour  of  prominent  hospitals  in 
this  and  other  countries,  in  order  to  get  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  enterprise. 

Press yterial  Items. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Davis,  for  many  years  the  faithful 
Stated  Clerk  as  well  as  Presbyterial  MissioiAry 
of  Chicago  Presbytery,  having  vacated  the  latter 
office  a  year  ago  or  more,  has  now  resigned  from 
the  former  also,  owing  to  advancing  years  and 
ill-health.  Presbytery  unanimously  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  of  gratitude  for  his  work  and  of  personal 
respect.  Rev.  David  A.  Jewell  of  Ionia,  Mich., 
has  accepted  the  call  to  the  Pullman  Church, 
and  will  shortly  take  charge  of  the  work  at  that 
important  point.  This  is  the  only  church  with 
a  building  in  Pullman.  It  is  own^  by  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company,  who  will  not  part  with  land,  and 
they  charge  the  church  $100  a  month  for  its 
use,  while  for  the  parsonage  they  charge  so  high 
a  rent,  that  no  minister  has  yet  been  able  to  live 
in  it.  This  keeps  this  church  at  great  disad¬ 
vantage.  Dr.  'Withrow  is  still  enjoying  hia  six 
months’  vacation,  and  will  not  return  till  Sep¬ 
tember;  having  visited  Alaska  and  California, 
he  is  now  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Saratoga.  Dr.  Worcester,  pastor  of  the 
Sixth  Church,  whose  speech  at  General  Assem¬ 
bly  attracted  great  attention,  has  recently  been 
called  to  the  Chair  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
Hartford  Seminary;  after  deliberation,  he  has 
decided  to  remam  with  his  present  work  on  the 
South  Side.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson, 


Presbytery  has  recently  appointed  a  committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  over- 
turing  General  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  a 
term  -  limit  for  all  clerkships.  The  committee 
was  given  power  to  correspond  with  other  Pres¬ 
byteries  on  this  subject.  Rev.  W.  R.  Dobyns 
has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  Immanuel  Church, 
and  Rev.  E.  Benzing  that  of  the  First  German 
Church,  both  on  account  of  ill-health.  Mr.  C. 
H.  French  of  Union  Seminary,  stood  a  specially 
creditable  examination  in  this  week’s  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  Rev.  J.  O. 
Inglis  is  to  be  installed  pastor  of  the  Woodlawn 
Park  Church,  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  1st.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Church  Erection 
shows  that  the  churches  of  the  Presbytery  have 
contributed  $2,711  during  the  past  year. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  July  8,  1891. 

Current  Cuenta. 

city  and  'Vlcinitv. 

It  is  pro]M3ed  to  remove  the  obelisk  to  the 
projected  Botanical  Garden  in  Bronx  Park, 
where  it  may  be  under  cover. 

The  new  half-hourly  mail  service  between  the 
General  Postoffice  and  the  uptown  branch 
stations  was  begun  last  week  and  so  far  gives 
excellent  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  'Varina  N.  H.  Morton,  a  colored  woman 
who  is  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  has  opened  sax  office  with  her  husband  in 
Brooklyn,  lor  the  practice  of  her  profession. 

'Die  flower  market  at  Union  Square,  which 
has  formed  so  interesting  an  early  morning  fea- 
.  ture  of  city  life  since  the  opening  of  Spring,  has 
been  closed  for  the  Summer,  as  the  season  for 
artificially  cultivated  flowers  is  at  an  end. 

The  Servia,  which  sailed  last  week,  carrying 
among  other  passengers  Prince  George  of  Greece, 
broke  a  crank  pin  when  a  few  hours  out  and 
was  towed  back  to  port.  The  officers  and  crew 
:  of  the  rescuing  steamer,  the  Chester,  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  some  thirty  thousand  dollars  to 
divide  among  them. 

The  premerty  of  the  First  Baptist  church, 
corner  of  Clinton  and  Pierrepont  Streets,  Brook- 
Wn,  has  been  sold  to  the  Brooklyn  Savings 
Bank.  Pending  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
the  church  services  will  be  held  in  the  hall  of 
the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  on  the  op¬ 
posite  street  corner. 

Professor  Alberts.  Beckwith,  who  has  been 
lecturing  most  acceptably  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
sailed  last  week  on  a  tour  of  investigation  in 
the  Arctic  region.  The  especial  subjects  of  his 
inquiry  will  b«  food  fishes  and  the  procession  of 
ic^ergs.  He  takes  with  him  a  camera  and  will 
obtain  interesting  material  for  the  illustration 
of  his  lectures. 

'While  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Seminary  in  Yonkers,  last  week,  work¬ 
men  dug  up  a  quantity  of  Spanish  silver  coins. 
The  largest  was  the  size  of  a  standard  silver 
dollar  and  the  smallest  the  size  of  a  twenty-five 
cent  piece.  They  bear  the  name  of  King  Car¬ 
los  in,  and  date  from  1711  to  1768.  There  is  a 
legend  that  a  quantity  of  treasure  was  once 
buried  in  the  neighborhood  by  Spanish  pirates. 

The  Trow  City  Directory  has  just  been  issued 
for  1891.  It  is  only  eleven  months  since  the 
directory  for  1890  appeared,  that  work  having 
been  delayed  by  labor  troubles,  'The  new  book 
is  handsomer  than  its  predecessors.  It  has  879,- 
991  names,  and  following  this  list  are  a  street 
guide  and  an  appendix  of  the  public,  charitable 
and  social  bureaus,  societies  and  associations  of 
New  York,  with  a  complete  index. 

A  mass  meeting  held  last  Thursday  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  preserving  Battery  Park  from  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Elevated  railroad,  showed 
most  unmistakably  that  the  people  of  the  lower- 
part  of  the  city  recognize  its  importance  and 
desire  to  preserve  it  as  a  pleasure  ground.  The 
practical  outcome  of  the  meeting  was  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  urge  the  Park 
Commissioners  to  revoke  the  permit  by  which 
the  elevated  railway  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
Battery,  and  to  secure  the  prompt  removal  of 
the  structure. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of 
Nestle’ s  Milk  Food  which  appears  in  this  issue, 
because  it  deals  with  the  need  of  the  hour,  viz: 
“the  struggle  with  cholera  infantum.”  How 
terrible  this  struggle  is,  only  those  can  fully 
appreciate  who  are,  or  have  been,  hand-to-hand 
combatants  with  this  summer  demon.  A  veiy 
important  feature  of  this  well  known  food  is 
that  it  does  not  require  anything  but  water  in 
its  preparation,  when  pure  and  good  milk  is 
so  hard  to  get,  and  when  got  is  difficult  to  keep 
from  souring,  it  is  of  first  importance  that  mo¬ 
thers  should  be  independent  of  the  milk  sup^y, 
as  they  are  when  using  Nestle’ s  Food.  The 
value  of  this  article  was  abundantly  proved  last  i 
Summer  by  the  nurses  of  the  Committee  of  the 
King’s  Daughters  on  Tenement-house  Work, 
acting  in  co-operation  with  the  summer  corps 
of  doctors  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Within  the  past  week  more  than  50,000  tickets 
of  admission  to  the  “  Floating  and  the  Seaside 
Hospitals”  of  St.  John’s  Guild  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  dis^nsaries,  hospitals,  charita¬ 
ble  institutions  and  physicians,  to  be  given  by 
them  to  poor  mothers  with  sick  children  requir¬ 
ing  the  relief  provided  by  these  Hospitals,  which 
are  so  liberally  maintained  by  the  Guild’ s  efforts. 

The  trustees  intend  that  their  work  this  sea¬ 
son  shall  be  limited  only  by  the  amount  of 
funds  which  a  generous  and  sympathizing  pub¬ 
lic  may  place  at  their  disposm,  and  grateiully 
acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  amounts : 

Wm.  O,  Sheldon  &  Co.  $100 

Collection  (All  Angels’  Church)  78.83 

Augastns  G.  Paine  2S0 

Jacob  H.  Schiff  2S 

Annie  S.  Arnold  10 

C.  J.  Oillis  10 

W.  H.  'White  &  Co.  6 

Emanel  Lehman  25 

R.  Berg  10 

Elisabeth  D.  Cooi>er  1 

Mise  Jean  Baibonr  ( 

Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Sears  25 

Theodore  M.  Barnes  5 

P.  A.  Loomis  2 

Miss  Grace  Wilkes  60 

P.  J.  KeUy  2 

John  Munro  10 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Enrich  5 

Charles  Emanuel  25 

Sartorius  A  Co.  25 

868.83 

Prevlonsli  acknowledged  41W.82 

Total  $4862.15 

Additional  contributions  are  earnestly  solicit¬ 
ed,  and  should  be  addressed  to  W.  L.  Strong, 
Treasurer,  501  Fifth  Avenue. 

PenoBRl  and  News. 

Mr.  Blaine  contradicts  the  dark  reports  about 
his  health,  aud  expresses  himself  as  entirely 
hopeful  of  recovery.  His  physicians  also  give 
every  reason  for  the  indulgence  of  this  hope. 

It  is  pr<^>osed  to  replace  the  great  auditorium 
at  Ocean  Grove  which  coveres  about  half  an 
acre,  with  one  much  larger  which  will  seat 
nearly  twice  as  many  people. 

The  Grant  statue  is  being  conveyed  to  Lin¬ 
coln  Park,  Chicago.  The  statue  which  is 
the  largest  in  the  United  States,  weighs  six 
tons,  and  cost  $25,000.  The  unveiling  wul  take 
place  on  October  8. 

Ex-Governor  George  S.  Boutwell,  President 
Grant’s  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  cele¬ 
brated  his  golden  wedding  last  Thursday  at  his 
summer  home  in  Groton.  The  occasion  was  in¬ 
formal  but  probably  none  the  less  delightful. 

Among  those  participating  in  the  School  of 
Methods  at  Ocean  Grove  was  Mrs.  Mary  Grant 
Cramer,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Cramer,  ex- 
United  States  Minister  to  Switzerland,  and  sis¬ 
ter  of  General  Grant.  She  gave  a  very  accepta¬ 
ble  Bible  reading  last  week. 

Miss  Aimee  Tuurgee,  daughter  of  the  author 
of  “A  Fool’s  Errand,”  has  been  awarded  the 
prize  for  superior  excellence  in  illustration  by 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women, 
^e  prize  is  given  by  Mr.  George  W.  Childs  and 
is  a  finely  engraved  gold  medal  of  the  value 
of  fifty  dollars. 

Mrs.  Josie  Armstrong  has  just  died  in  Chicago, 
at  the  age  of  110  years.  Mrs.  Armstrong  is 
said  to  be  the  colored  woman  who  nursed  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln’s  wife,  and  it  is  alleged  that  her 
son  played  with  the  future  president  before  the 
latter  had  learned  the  art  of  splitting  rails.  She 
was  a  slave  of  Captain  Rudd,  uncle  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

The  past  week  was  notable  for  great  educa¬ 
tional  gatherings.  The  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  was  in  session  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H. ; 
the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  Saratoga;  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Convocation  t<X)k  place  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  at  Albany  on  'Wednesday,  Thursday 


and  Friday.  H\e  practical  character  of  the 
f  t^ics  discussed  at  these  gatherings  is  notice- 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Scroggins,  of  Gainesville,  Ga., 
is  a  hundred  and  fourt^n  years  old.  and  is  still 
in  good  health  and  the  pos^sion  of  her  facul¬ 
ties.  She  has  two  sons  living,  aged  seventy- 
eight  and  seventy,  and  three  daughters,  aged 
eighty-three,  eighty  and  seventy-five.  She  has 
had  twelve  children,  one  hundred  and  three 
grandchildren,  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  great¬ 
grandchildren,  four  hundred  and  two  great- 
great-grandchildren;  total  number  of  her  de¬ 
scendants  is  one  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
fifty- three. 

The  San  Francisco  papers  are  making  much  of 
the  discovery,  by  an  exploring  party  of  the 
Examiner  of  that  city,  of  enormous  caverns  in 
Josephine  County,  Oregon,  about  twelve  miles 
nortn  of  the  California  line  and  about  forty 
miles  from  the  coast.  It  is  only  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due  to  remind  our  readers  that  these 
caves  if  not  discovered  have  certainly  been  in 
part  explored  by  the  Alpine  Club  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  Our  readers  will  remember  in  last 
week’s  Book  Table  a  review  of  Mr.  Steel’s  book 
which  narrates  the  work  of  that  Club.  Space 
forbade  more  than  the  merest  mention  of  the 
exploration  of  the  Josephine  County  caves,  but 
readers  will  find  in  that  book  a  delightful  ac¬ 
count  of  the  exploration.  Two  years  ago  a 
member  of  the  Club  gave  to  the  writer  of  the 
present  notice  a  number  of  admirable  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  interior  of  the  caverns  taken  by 
flash  light  camera. 

Edward  Burgess  the  celebrated  yacht  designer, 
died  from  typhoid  fever,  last  Sunday.  He  was 
borne  at  'West  Sandwich,  Mass.,  on  June  80, 
1848.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1871, 
and  in  1888  the  college  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  He  was  instructor  of  entomol¬ 
ogy  at  Harvard  for  some  years,  his  increasing 
business  of  yacht  designing  compelling  him 
finally  to  resign  that  place.  For  eighteen  years 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Boston.  His  talents  as  a  designer  in¬ 
duced  the  Government  to  give  him  a  place  on 
the  Naval  Board  in  1887  to  award  prizes  for 
the  designs  of  cruisers  and  battle  ships ;  and  in 
1888  he  was  appointed  permanent  chairman  on 
the  Board  of  Life-Saving  Apnliances  in  the 
United  States  Life-Saving  Service.  Among 
the  famous  yachts  he  designed  were  the  "Volun¬ 
teer  Mayflower  and  Puritan. 

Dr.  Frederic  Louis  Ritter,  the  head  of  the 
Music  School  in  Vassar  College,  died  suddenly 
last  week  in  Antwerp.  No  further  particulars 
had  been  received  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 
Dr.  Ritter  sailed  from  New  York  on  June  17th, 
then  being  in  good  health.  Dr.  Ritter  was  bom 
in  Strassburg  in  1884,  studied  music  in  Paris 
and  Germany,  and  came  to  the  New  World 
about  1856.  He  made  his  home  in  Cincinnati 
>  for  several  years,  doing  much  to  advance  the 
cause  of  music  there,  organizing  the  Ceciha 
(choral)  and  Philharmonic  (orchestral)  societies. 
In  1861  Dr.  Ritter  came  to  New  York  and  be¬ 
came  conductor  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
and  of  the  Arion.  In  1867  he  organized  and 
conducted  at  Steinway  Hall  the  first  musical 
festival  that  was  held  in  this  city.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  director  of  music  at  Vas¬ 
sar  College,  which  place  he  held  at  the  time*  of 
his  death.  Dr.  Ritter  was  well  known  as  a 
composer.  His  instramental  works  include  sev¬ 
eral  symphonies  and  overtures  for  full  orchestra, 
a  septet  for  flute,  horn  ane  string  quintet,  string 
quartets,  and  compositions  for  the  piano,  organ 
and  voice.  His  sacred  music  iucludes  the 
XXIIId  and  the  XCVth  Psalms,  both  for 
female  voices;  the  IV th  Psalm,  “O  Salutaris,” 
and  an  “Ave  Maria.”  His  compositions  for  the 
voice  include  more  than  100  German  songs.  He 
also  wrote  a  number  of  songs  for  children.  Dr. 
Bitter’s  wife,  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter,  is  also 
well  known  as  an  author  and  translator  of  works 
on  musical  subjects. 

Foreign. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  has  been,  and  still  is,  alarming¬ 
ly  ill,  although  at  last  accounts  the  physicians 
gave  some  hope  of  his  recovery. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  and  her  children  will 
make  a  tour  of  the  Holy  Land  next  Winter. 

The  third  International  Peace  Congress  will 
be  held  in  Rome  in  November. 

'The  leading  citizens  of  Ottawa  have  decided 
to  erect  a  statue  with  allegorical  representations 
of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  as  a  memorial  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
memorial  is  $50,000. 

There  is  some  talk  of  erecting  a  monument 
on  the  Thames  Embankment  to  John  Flaxman, 
the  English  sculptor. 

The  International  Congregational  Council  was 
opened  in  London  on  Tuesday.  About  one  hun¬ 
dred  Americans  are  present.  At  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  delegates  on  Monday,  warm  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  expressed  with 
strong  hopes  for  his  recovery. 

The  Empress  of  Germany,  in  a  conversation 
with  a  member  of  the  Women’s  Committee  of 
the  World’s  Fair  at  the  garden  party  at  Marl¬ 
borough  '  House,  said  that  she  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Exhibition,  and  that  she  believed 
that  Germany  would  be  largely  represented. 
She  promised  her  assistance. 

At  a  conference  held  at  Lemburg,  the  capital 
of  Galicia,  between  representatives  of  Baron 
Hirsch  and  of  the  Hebrews  of  Berlin  and  of 
Vienna,  it  was  agreed  that  the  best  direction  in 
which  to  guide  the  tide  of  Hebrew  emigration 
was  toward  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is  of¬ 
ficially  stated  that  the  Porte  will  not  permit 
Hebrews  to  emigrate  to  Jerusalem. 

Seflor  Galdos.  a  rising  Spanish  novelist,  is 
said  to  be  a  modest  and  retiring  man,  very  fond 
of  hemming  handkerchiefs  on  a  sewing-machine 
when  not  engaged  in  writing.  He  probably  has 
some  other  motive  for  his  work  than  that  of 
the  Reformed  Pirate  of  St.  Nicholas  fame,  who, 
the  children  of  fifteen  years  ago  will  remember, 
used  to  crochet  tidies  because  it  was  so  proper 
and  depressing. 

An  album  containing  the  signatures  of  15,000 
tradesmen  and  workmen  has  been  presented  to 
the  Marquis  of  Bute  as  a  token  of  appreciation 
of  his  acceptance  of  the  Mayoralty  of  Cardiff 
this  year.  The  album  was  inclosed  in  a  carved 
oak  cabinet,  on  the  panels  of  which  were  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Cardiff  Castle  and  symbolical  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  trade  of  the  port.  Accompanying 
the  album  was  an  illuminated  address. 

Word  comes  from  Australia  of  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  the  Com- 
padre,  mund  from  Calcutta  for  Chile.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Compadre  caught  fire  at  sea,  and 
that  her  captain  made  for  Bluff  Harbor,  New 
Zealand.  Before  the  bark  reached  Bluff  Harbor 
she  was  overtaken  by  a  fearful  hurricane,  be¬ 
came  water-logged  and  began  to  sink.  In  this 
helpless  condition  she  drove  upon  a  ridge  of 
rocks  off  the  Auckland  Islands.  Her  crew  man¬ 
aged  to  swim  ashore,  and  there  they  remained 
for  108  days,  suffering  terrible  privations  and 
being  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  starva¬ 
tion.  The  crew  were  rescued  at  the  end  of  the 
108  days  by  a  sealing  vessel,  which  conveyed 
the  men  to  New  2iealand. 

Citcrarj)  Notea. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  July  (Leonard 
Scott  Publication  Company),  S.  H.  Jeyes  dis¬ 
cusses  Foreign  Pauger  Immigration,  not  in 
America,  but  in  England,  where  the  recent  in¬ 
flux  of  Jews  has  created  consternation  among 
all  classes. 

Last  summer  Lady  Macdonald,  with  a  partv 
of  friends,  traveled  in  her  private  car  through 
the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Canada,  and  in  a 
delightfully  fresh  manner  she  describe  her  ex¬ 
periences  on  this  trip  for  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  in  articles  to  which  she  has  ^ven  the 
title  of  An  Unconventional  Holiday,  ^e  illus¬ 
trations  are  of  a  series  furnished  by  Lady  Mac¬ 
donald, 

The  Boy's  Own  Paper  (Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company)  is  an  excellent  periodical  for  boys’ 
clubs.  Ilie  July  number  contains  a  good  article 
on  Chivalry.  David  Ker  tells  us  of  the  Tiger 
Chief  of  Bunrah,  in  a  story  of  adventure.  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  Oxford,  lays  the  younger  readers 
under  obligation  for  his  third  contribution  on 
Toys  Worked  by  Electricity,  while  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral  Kennedy  contributes  another  series  of  true 
stories  of  bravery  and  peril. 

The  opening  article  in  the  University  Forum 


In  Our  Day  for  July.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  write* 
on  International  Aid  for  the  Jews,  and  the  sub- 


Pomeroy,  by  Chauncey  B.  Ripley.  LL.D.  Mrs 
Theodore  Sutro’s  valedictory  Mdress  at  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  Woman’s  Law  Class  of 
the  University,  Why  Do  I  Study  Law,  also  finds 
a  place  in  this  number.  Justice  Brewer’s  able 
address  before  the  last  graduating  class  of  the 
Yale  Law  School,  on  Protection  to  Private 
Property  from  Public  Attack,  has  been  issued 
in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Law  Department  of 
the  Umversity. 


Worth  of  the  Sabbath. 

Parents  whose  children  are  taking  music  les¬ 
sons,  should  read  an  editorial  in  The  MtuieeU 
Messenger  tor  July,  entitled  Precocious  Children. 
In  connection  with  the  article  the  publishers 
offer  some  encouragements  that  are  worth  mak¬ 
ing  a  note  of.  The  Messenger  is  pnUished 
monthly  at  $1.00  per  year.  Fillmore  Brothers, 
Bible  House,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  disgraceful  exp^ients  that  are  reacted 
to  by  unscrupulous  writers  to  attract  attention 
to  works  which  have  no  meoit  but  indelicacy, 
are  described  in  an  article  which  Anthony  Com¬ 
stock  will  contribute  to  the  August  number  of 
the  North  American  Review.  To  the  same  num¬ 
ber  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the 
Sun,  contributes  an  article  ot  interest  under  the 
head  of  The  War— an  Unpublished  Chapter.  It 
describes  the  extraordinary  experiences  of  a  spy 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Ecclesiastical  London  daring  the  Plantagenet 
period  affords  material  for  much  interesting 
study,  as  Walter  Besant’s  article  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  will  am¬ 
ply  testify.  There  was  at  that  time  in  the  city 
“no  street  without  its  monastery,  it*  convent 
garden,  its  college  of  priests,  its  canons  regular, 
its  friars,  its  p^oners,  its  sextons,  and  its 
serving  brothers,  and  this  without  counting  its 
hundred  and  twenty  parish  churches,  each  vrith 
its  priests,  its  chantries,  its  fraternities,  and 
its  church-yard.  'The  Church  was  everywnere: 
it  played  not  only  an  important  part  in  the 
daily  life,  but  the  most  important  part.”  Many 
interesting  illustrations  will  accompany  Mr. 
Besaut’s  ^icle. 

The  July  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(Leonard  Scott  Publication  Company)  contains 
a  brief  ^per  on  Gambling  and  the  I^w,.  by  Sir 
James  F.  Stephen,  in  which  be  takes  the  cele¬ 
brated  baccarat  case  as  his  text.  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  has  a  paper  on  Woodlands,  which  will 
prove  interesting  to  those  who  look  with  r^;ret 
upon  the  rapid  destruction  of  forests  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Mnrli  Maaohar,  in  a  brief  article  on  The 
Industries  of  Ancient  India,  notes  some  of  the 
more  important  occupations  of  the  ancient  East 
and  their  decline  in  modern  times.  Mrs.  E. 
Lynn  Linton  begins  a  valuable  series  of  papers 
discussing  the  chief  phases  of  the  woman  ques¬ 
tion.  H.  H.  Champion  treats  of  some  recent  as-, 
pects  of  the  labor  question  in  a  dialogue  called 
A  Labor  Inqusry.  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers, 
writing  on  The  Congregationalist  Council,  in 
view  of  the  meeting  in  London  this  month,  pre¬ 
sents  a  careful  survey  of  later  Congregational 
developments. 

The  new  catalogue  of  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany’s  publications  is  admirably  well  arranged 
and  presents  a  fine  series  of  text-books.  A  spe¬ 
cialty  of  this  house  is  modem  language  texts. 

The  General  Theological  Library  of  Boston 
ha*  issued  its  Annual  Report,  containing  a 
sketch  of  its  history,  list  of  officers,  founders, 
patrons  and  members,  with  a  necrology  for  the 
past  year.  The  Library  contains  some  thirty 
thousand  volumes. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Company 
announce  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of 
Steam  Yachts  and  Launches;  Tbeir  Machinery 
and  Management,  by  C.  P.  Kunhardt.  The 
work  has  t^n  extended  by  the  addition  of  sev¬ 
eral  important  chapters  and  many  new  plates, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  steam  yachting. 

An  exhibition  of  journals  will  shortly  be  open¬ 
ed  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Paris,  where  will  be 
found  specimens  of  all  the  periodicals  of  the 
world,  and,  in  a  general  w^,  all  the  means  of 
advertising  employed  by  different  nations.  The 
idea  is  original,  and  if  the  organizers  are  able  to 
make  their  collection  complete,  it  will  be  very 
interesting. 

The  Excise  Reform  Association  of  this  State 
publishes  its  first  annual  report,  in  the  belief 
that  the  concerted  action  of  a  large  number  of 
local  societies  is  necessary  to  the  enforcing  of 
existing  laws  and  the  enactment  of  better  ones. 
The  report  gives  details  of  the  Association’s 
work  winch  make  a  good  showing  for  its  pres¬ 
ent  and  prospective  usefulness. 

From  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  we  re¬ 
ceive  new  and  carefully  revised  editions  of  the 
well  known  Sweetser  Guide  Books,  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  aud  to  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  New 
England  Handbook  has  reached  its  twelfth  edi¬ 
tion,  and  is  considerably  augmented  by  new 
and  important  matter ;  it  contains  six  maps  and 
eleven  plans,  all  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The 
handbook  for  the  Maritime  I’rorinoes,  also  ax- 
larged,  contains  four  maps  and  four  plana.  The 
present  is  the  eighth  edition. 

“The  Fourfold  Culture”  is  in  substance  a  ser¬ 
mon  delivered  before  the  graduating  class  of 
Maryville  College  in  1889.  Since  then  it  has 
been  recast  and  enlarged  for  use  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A .  work  in  our  State,  where  the  author  was 
for  a  while  Assistant  State  Secretary.  It  is  full 
of  information  and  suggestions  from  which 
young  men  may  draw  twoefit.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  by  addressing  a  request  by  post  card 
to  the  author.  Prof.  James  E.  Rogers,  Sale 
Creek,  Tenn. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and' Brothers:  The  Bight  Hniorable  Wil¬ 
liam  Ewart  Gladstone;  George  W.  E.  Russell. - 

Literary  Industries;  Hubert  Howe  Banmott. - St. 

Katherine's  by  the  Tower;  Walter  Besant. - Iduna 

and  Other  Stories;  Gecnge  A.  Hibbard. — ^Farming; 
Richard  Kendall  Munkittrlck. - ^Tales  from  Scot¬ 
tish  History ;  Edited  by  William  J.  Rolfs. - Har¬ 

per’s  School  Speaker,  Third  Bo)k;  James  Baldwin. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Impressions  and  On¬ 
ions;  Gewge  Moore. - ^TheLcte  Mrs.  Null;  Frank 

R.  Stockton. 

American  Bible  Society :  The  Gospels  and  Acts  in 
Sheetewa. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  A  Decade  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor.  1861—1891 ;  Dwight  M.  I'ratt. - The 

Midnight  Sky;  Edwin  Dunkin. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company:  Corneille’s  Folyeucts; 
Alcde  Fortier. 

Hunt  and  Eaton :  Evenings  at  School;  Clara  Mar¬ 
shall. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  July :  English  Illustrated,  Littell,  Our  Day. 
Medical  Mirror. 

KNIGHT- TKMPLABS  OFF  FOB  BUBOPK. 

Two  hundred  and  ten  Knight  Templars  set  off 
for  Europe  on  Wednesday  under  the  auspices  of 
Messrs.  Gaze  and  Son  on  the  specially  chartered 
Inman  Line  steamship  City  of  Berlin.  They 
came  down  from  Albany  on  a  specially  chartered 
boat  of  the  People’s  Line  and  on  arriving  in 
New  York  were  met  by  Cappa’s  Seventh  Regi¬ 
ment  Band ;  forming  in  line  they  marched  down 
Broadway  in  full  uniform  to  the  Jersey  Cin 
ferry.  A  tug  was  chartered  to  ^ke  the  friends 
of  the  Knight  Templars  down  the  Bay  as  far  as 
Sandy  Hook,  and  the  hand  gave  the  Sir  Knights  a 
good  send  off.  The  Berlin  was  bedecked  from 
stem  to  stelrn  with  fla^  of  all  nations,  among 
which  the  stars  and  stripes  were  most  conspic¬ 
uous. 

The  general  arrangements  are  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Clark,  who  Is 
a  member  of  the  Palestine  Commandery  of  this 
city.  They  will  land  at  Queenstown  and  vuit 
Cork,  Blarney  Castle,  Killi^ey,  Dublin,  Chester, 
Birmingham,  Kenilworth,  'Warwich,  Stratford, 
Leamington,  London,  Paris,  Brussels  and  return 
to  Antwerp  by  Red  Star  Steamship  to  New  York. 


Read  the  Article  in  Ths  Evahoxust  of  May  7tb,  page  8. 

The  Bunnell  6l  Eno 
Investment  Company. 

CAPITAL  $500,000. 

140  Nasaaa  Street,  New  York. 

Six  per  cent.  'Western  City  and  Farm  Mortgagee.  In¬ 
terest  semi-annual.  Payable  in  gold  and  gnaranleed. 

Six  ver  cent.  Debentnree  secured  by  first  mortgagee 
only.  Intereet  semi-annual.  Holland  Trust  Company. 
New  York  City,  Trustee. 

Loans  made  in  Montana  and  Wasbingtem  by  its  Treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  Bunnell,  personally,  of  fifteen  years’ experienoe, 
a  director  and  large  stockholder.  Limited  to  not  exceed¬ 
ing  forty  per  cent,  of  his  own  valuation.  No  loans  mMe 
by  agents. 

A  Homk  CouPAmr.  Its  stockholders,  except  Mr.  Bun¬ 
nell,  are  residents  of  New  York  State.  Majority  of  its 
stock  held  by  its  officers  and  directors.  No  losese  have 
been  made,  (fircular  and  list  of  stockholders  fnmisbM 
on  application. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  State'  Bankinr 
Department.  _ 

President,  Wm.  S.  Eno,  Preet.  Stissing  National  Bank, 
Pine  Plains,  New  York. 

Viee-Presidents :  Charles  R.  Otis  (Otis  Elevators). 

Sidney  E.  Morse,  owner  Morse  Building,  New  York. 

Ex-Judge  Matt.  H.  Ellia  City  Court  ofzonkers. 

GonnseL  Ex-Qov.  Tbos.  M.  Waller,  of  Connecticut. 
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